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W HEN  the  king  ^  had  his  own  again,’  the  profligate  companions 
of  the  ‘  merry  monarch  ’  were  accustomed  to  instance  the  closing 
of  the  theatres  as  a  proof  that  the  Puritans  were  wretched 
fanatics,  haters  of  everything  calculated  to  charm  and  refine  the 
mind,  ignorant  desperadoes,  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  sought 
to  extinguish  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  Such 
being  the  prevailing  opinion  at  court,  it  was  readily  adopted,  if 
not  believed,  by  all  who  did  not  wish  to  be  accounted  either  dis¬ 
loyal  or  unfashionable.  It  appeared  in  the  dedication  of  the 
needy  or  obsequious  poet,  when  he  wished  to  flatter  his 
Maecenas,  or  to  contrast  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  intel¬ 
lectual  splendour  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration  with  the 
barbarism  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  repeated 
by  the  pamphleteer,  the  priest,  the  politician,  and  at  length, 
grave  historians,  hoodwinked  by  ignorance  or  party  spirit,  placed 
the  flagrant  calumny  upon  record  as  a  wcll-knowTi  and  indis¬ 
putable  truth. 

In  this  guise,  and  thus  sanctioned,  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  formed  a  precious  part  of 
the  gospel  of  every  maligner  of  Puritanism.  It  not  only  found 
currency  at  home,  but  credence  abroad.  Along  with  the  slanders 
on  Cromwell,  it  made  ‘  the  grand  tour.’  And  in  the  nineteenth 
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century,  it  is  reiterated  by  an  illustrious  German  writer,  the 
prince  of  dramatic  critics,  August  Wilhelm  von  Sclilcgcl. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  that  accomplished  scholar,  when 
delivering  his  deservedly  celebrated  ‘  Lectures  on  Dramatic 
Literature’  to  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  audience  that  ever 
assembled  in  Vienna,  speaking  of  the  prohibition  of  theatrical 
exhibitions  by  the  Puritans,  said,  ‘  These  gloomy  fanatics  were 
such  enemies  of  all  that  was  beautiful,  that  they  not  only  per¬ 
secuted  every  liberal  mental  entertainment  calculated,  in  any 
manner,  to  adorn  life,  and  more  especially  the  drama,  as  being  a 
public  worship  of  Baal,  but  they  even  closed  their  cars  to 
church  music,  as  a  demoniacal  howling.  If  their  ascendency 
had  been  maintained  much  longer,  England  must  infallibly  have 
been  plunged  into  an  irremediable  barbarism.’* 

Now,  for  this  ‘  hard  saying,’  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Schlcgel. 
lie  sinned  innocently.  AVe  do  not  blame  him.  Tie  spoke  what 
he  conceived  to  be  true,  after  having  consulted  the  best  autho¬ 
rities  our  literature  afforded.  He  was  too  honest  to  give 
utterance  to  a  falsehood,  and  had  too  high  a  sense  of  his  own 
reputation  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  an  ill-founded 
opinion.  Of  Puritanism,  properly  so  called,  he  knew  no  more 
than  the  Great  Alogul.  For  his  information,  he  relied  upon  the 
veracity  of  our  historians,  and,  like  thousands  more,  was  deceived. 
He  sought  for  a  faithful  likeness, — they  gave  him  a  hideous  carica¬ 
ture.  It  was  the  fiishion  with  such  scribes,  if  any  man  not  of 
their  '  set  ’  was  distinguished  in  the  field  or  the  senate,  and  yet 
reverenced  God,  and  attached  importance  to  prayer,  to  write 
him  down  hypocrite.  If  any  hinted  that  the  stage  was  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  licentiousness,  the  same  truth-loving  limners  depicted 
them  as  wretched  enthusiasts.  But  the  character  of  Cromwell 
has  been  vindicated,  and  his  memory  purified  from  the  stains 
with  which  bigotry  had  befouled  it;  and  when  the  spirit  of 
scriptural  Christianity  is  more  widely  diffused,  and  its  teachings 
better  understood,  the  Puritans,  who  denounced  the  theatres, 
will,  most  assuredly,  be  regarded  as  the  best  friends  of  intellec¬ 
tual  advancement  and  the  true  conservators  of  national  greatness. 

If  it  be  asked,  on  w  hat  w’e  base  our  prediction,  w'e  reply, — on 
the  established  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  stage  has  been  and 
M  adverse  to  morality.  This  w^as  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Puritans.  A\  hatever  may  have  been  their  errors  in  other 
matters, — and  we  are  not  careful  to  prove  them  infallible, ^ — 
in  this  they  w*ere  correct :  therefore  w'e  endorse  their  opinions. 
They  said  that  the  patronage  of  the  stage  w'as  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  Let  those  who  deem  this 
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a  harsh  judgment,  bear  in  mind,  that  their  views  of  Christian 
character  and  duty  were  derived  from  the  New  Testament.  If 
the  morality  of  that  volume  be  false, — why,  then,  they  were 
wrong  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  standard  be  found  unim¬ 
peachable,  it  must  be  admitted  they  were  right ;  and  if  right, 
it  is  as  correct  now  as  it  was  then,  to  say  that  a  Christian  could 
not  consistently  be  a  patron  of  the  theatre.  We  are  aware  of 
only  one  mode  of  disproving  this,  and  that  is,  to  show  that  the 
standard  has  varied. 

Some,  however,  may  ingeniously  plead  that  although  the 
New  Testament  remains  the  same,  the  moral  character  of  the 
stage  has  changed,  and  therefore  that  our  conclusion  is  erro¬ 
neous.  That  the  theatre  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  we  willingly 
concede.  We  admit  that  it  is  not  the  foul  sty  of  sensuality  and 
of  abominable  profligacy  which  it  was  when  such  play-wrights 
as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Wycherly  and  Congreve, 
depraved  ^  the  town ‘  when,’  Schlegel  says,  ‘  the  indecencies 
which  pervaded  the  productions  of  those  writers  went  beyond 
conception ;  licentiousness  of  language  being  the  least  evil,  for 
many  scenes — nay,  even  whole  plots — were  so  contrived,  that 
the  very  idea,  not  to  mention  the  beholding  of  them,  was  a  gross 
insult  to  modesty.’*  We  grant,  in  addition,  that  the  pieces 
which  had  possession  of  the  stage  forty  years  ago  would  now 
ruin  any  manager  who  attempted  to  represent  them.  So  far,  we 
allow  that  the  stage  has  improved.  But  all  this  leaves  the 
question  where  it  was  before.  And  there  it  is  likely  to  remain ; 
for  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  theatre 
has  so  changed,  that  whereas  it  was  formerly  in  direct  antagonism 
with  the  requirements  of  Scripture,  it  is  at  present  in  accordance 
with  them,  the  mere  proof  of  an  alteration  having  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  Jesuitical  shuffle  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  truth.  The 
change  has  been  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  We  brand  Boc- 
cacio  as  obscene,  although  we  remember  the  story  of  the 
'  Falcon.’  A  pestilence  is  still  a  pestilence,  even  though  iU 
virulence  may  have  somewhat  abated.  A  diminished  vice  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  virtue.  Iii  its  nature  and  tendency,  the  stage  at 
this  hour  is  what  it  ever  has  been. 

Formerly,  the  theatre  was  denominated,  by  way  of  excellence, 
*  the  school  of  morality,’  and  its  existence  was  defended  on  the 
score  of  public  utility.  Writers,  who,  no  doubt  for  good  reasons, 
kept  their  names  concealed,  rushed  into  print,  to  enumerate  the 
blessings  which  the  drama  conferred  upon  society,  and  to  predict 
the  speedy  advent  of  the  most  baleful  calamities  if  it  were 
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proscribed.  Poetry,  it  was  said,  would  perish,— modesty  become 
obsolete, — and  vice,  not  being  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  ‘  her  owu 
image,’  would  rule  with  undisputed  sway,  to  the  sore  dis¬ 
couragement  of  all  pious  and  well-disposed  persons.  AVe 
neither  exaggerate  nor  jest.  Stripped  of  the  bespangled 
drapery  in  which  it  appeared,  we  have  faithfully  given  the 
substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  in  defence  of  theatrical 
exhibitions.  That  such  nonsense  should  ever  have  been 
published,  is  strange  enough ;  but  that  thousands  of  educated 
people  should  have  .  believed — aye,  believed — it,  is  something 
stranger  still.  Put  so  it  was.  This  vamped-up  fustian  was 
almost  universally  regarded  as  true  as  holy  writ.  The  stage  was 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  society.  Taste,  art,  literature,  must 
all  go  ‘  to  the  dogs  ’  without  its  fostering  care.  If  dishonesty 
were  to  be  reclaimed,  or  the  unclean  made  pure,  ‘  the  play,  the 
play’s  the  thing,’  w  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the  subject.  The 
theatre  W’as  esteemed  a  great  educational  institution,  where 
people,  while  only  thinking  of  being  amused,  wxre  made  wise 
and  virtuous,  without  their  knowing  anything  about  the  matter. 
The  conclusion  w’as  obvious — theatricals  could  not  be  too  highly 
prized,  or  too  liberally  supported.  If  any  faith  w’as  to  be 
placed  in  the  apologists,  the  proprietors  and  managers  of 
theatres  w’ere  the  most  self-denying  men  in  existence,  who, 
moved  by  the  moral  destitution  of  the  nation,  rushed  into  the 
breach,  and  risked  their  all,  that  they  might  ‘  hold,  as  ’twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,’  and  thus  restrain  the  wicked  and 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  good.  For  this,  playhouses  were 
erected — for  this,  they  w'erc  leased  by  managers — for  this,  com¬ 
panies  w’ere  gathered — for  this,  authors  were  retained  and  plays 
produced !  Alas  I  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  days.  How’  great 
is  our  degeneracy  1  The  lofty  severity  of  thought  and  unsullied 
patriotism  which  inspired  those  men  to  become  the  guides  of 
the  community,  have  not  been  inherited  by  their  successors. 
TTieir  places  are  occupied,  but  not  by  men  of  like  mind.  The 
manager  of  the  present  day  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  bank¬ 
rupt  in  reputation  and  in  fortune.  The  last  shift  of  the  chevalier 
irindmtrie  is,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
comedians.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  us  avail  ourselves  ol  the 
experience  of  Mr.  G.  II.  Davidge,  the  manager  of  the  Coburg 
Theatre.  That  gentleman,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  libel  his 
^yder,  admitted — in  his  examination  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  '  Laws 
affecting  Dramatic  Literature  ’ — that  those  who  now  embark  in 
theatrical  speculations  are  generally  ‘  incre  adventurers,  and 
men  of  ‘  desperate  fortunes,'  {Beport,  p.  80.) 

But  the  actors, — are  they  more  distinguished  for  morality 
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than  the  persons  who  engaged  them  ?  Is  the  moral  character  of 
the  performer  a  thing  of  w'orth  in  the  manager’s  eyes,  when 
‘  making  up  a  company  ?’  We  trow  not.  Except  in  the  pages 
of  ignorant  or  sophistical  ^  defenders  ’  of  the  drama,  such  a  case 
has  never  been  known.  A  lady’s  charms — ^lier  youth,  face, 
figure,  voice — are  the  points  considered  by  the  manager  before 
lie  makes  her  an  ‘  offer.’  What  is  it  to  him  that  she  is  not  what 
she  ought  to  be,  that  she  is  under  the  ^  protection  ’  of  some  titled 
scoundrel,  or  that  her  whole  life  has  been  a  round  of  infamy  ? 
Does  he  say  she  is  disqualified  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  ‘  school 
of  morality?’  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  preventing  him  from 
engaging  her,  this  gives  her  an  additional  value  in  his  estima¬ 
tion.  Other  tilings  being  equal,  she  will  ^  draw  ’  all  the  better. 
Wherever  modesty  may  have  its  price,  sure  are  we,  that  price 
it  has  none  in  a  theatre.  A  sweet- voiced  courtezan  would  there 
hear  away  the  palm  from  a  seraph.  Moral  excellency  is  not  an 
attractive  quality ;  it  cannot  be  ‘  starred  ’  in  the  bills;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  regarded  as  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help,  in  mounting 
the  ladder  of  histrionic  fame. 

Again — on  what  princij)le  are  the  pieces  selected  for  repre¬ 
sentation?  Is  it  on  their  likeliliood  to  improve  the  character,  or 
to  refine  the  taste,  of  the  audience?  or  on  the  probability  of  their 
becoming  popular  ?  The  latter,  most  undoubtedly.  No  matter 
what  the  subject,  how  gross  the  language,  or  pernicious  the 
moral,  if  it  only  brings  money  to  the  treasury.  Unless  dramatic 
history  be  a  lie,  such  has  been  the  test  by  which  plays  have 
been  always  tried  by  managers.  Whatever  else  its  merit,  if  a 
piece  do  not  prove  popular,  it  is  shelved  at  once.  Talk  of  the 
theatre  leading  the  public !  The  reverse  is  the  truth. 

‘The  drama’s  laws  the  drama’s  patrons  give;’ 

and  whatever  those  patrons  choose  to  pay  for,  managers  are 
always  willing  to  provide.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Francis 
Place,  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1832,  has  never  been  con¬ 
tradicted.  The  persons  mentioned  had  every  avenue  of  the  press 
open  to  them,  did  they  w  ish  to  remove,  by  refutation,  the  serious 
charge  of  systematically  endeavouring  to  poison  the  very  springs 
of  public  morality.  But  there  w'as  not  even  a  murmur  heard. 
Ihcir  mouth  was  stopped.  Wince  they  might,  but  deny  they 
could  not.  The  damning  accusation  remains  still  on  record,  and 
the  apologist  for  the  stage  can  no  more  show  that  it  deviates  a 
tittle  from  the  truth,  than  he  can  drag  the  sun  from  its  orbit : — 

‘  In  respect  to  ttnmoralitg  and  indecency,'  says  Mr.  Place,  ‘  writers, 
managers,  and  actors,  tcill  go  to  the  verge  of  sufferance ;  THEY  have 
always  done  so.’ — Report,  p.  207. 
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The  morals  of  the  theatre  have  been  corrected  by  the  public, 
and  not  those  of  the  public  by  the  theatre.  The  drama  has 
always  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  audience.  In  theory  it  has 
been  the  teacher  of  purity,  in  reality  it  has  been  the  pandercr— 
the  constant  and  unscrupulous  panderer — to  depravity.  If  a 
murder  be  committed,  which  has  attracted  public  attention,  it  is 
dramatized.  If  an  infamous  novel,  like  ‘Jack  Sheppard,*  has 
had  a  wide  circulation,  it  is  dramatized.  If  the  fame  of  any  of 
the  pestilent  productions  of  George  Sand,  or  Dumas,  or  Sue,  or 
Victor  Hugo,  happens  to  cross  the  Channel,  immediately  author 
vies  with  author,  and  theatre  with  theatre,  in  ‘  bringing  out*  a 
version  of  it.  Thus  the  highwayman,  the  brigand,  the  pirate, 
the  seducer,  the  roue,  and  often  the  murderer,  arc  represented 
as  heroes,  whose  exploits  are  worthy  of  imitation ;  thus  the  vilest 
sentiments  arc  nightly  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
ignorant  and  impressible  young  persons,  who,  as  well  as  the 
better  educated,  throng  to  witness  those  performances.  Eye  and 
ear  are  assailed  at  once.  Vice  is  arrayed  in  its  most  fascinating 
garb ;  and  the  worst  passions  and  the  basest  actions  are  literally 
glorified.  In  estimating  the  causes  of  crime,  we  have  often  been 
astonished,  that  the  influence  of  the  theatre  has  been  so  slightly 
noticed.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  licensed 
theatres  of  London  do  more  to  deprave  the  population,  than  all 
its  churches  and  chapels  do  to  reform  it.  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  profess  to  be  interested  in  the  suppression  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  We  believe  their  professions.  Why,  then,  are  the 
theatres  licensed  when  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  they  aie  the 
chief  sources,  the  well-heads,  of  juvenile  criminality  ?  How 
can  the  patronage  of  a  Ragged-school,  or  Sunday-school,  or  City 
Mission,  be  reconciled  with  the  support  of  an  institution  that 
serves  to  make  more  prostitutes  and  thieves  than  any  other? 

hose  things  arc  inconsistent ;  and  those  who  would  maintain 
their  character  as  apostles  of  moral  reform,  must  abandon  the  one 
or  the  other.  Some  imagine,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  ‘  low’ 
theatres — as  they  arc  called — that  arc  so  productive  of  vice. 
V  ell,  suppose  this  were  the  case  ;  these  theatres  would  have  no 
existence  were  it  not  for  those  which  have  the  license  of  the 
magistrate,  and  often  the  sanction  of  royalty  itself.  The  latter 
generate  the  former.  The  penny  or  private  theatre,  is  to  the 
licensed  house,  what  the  child  is  to  the  parent.  The  relation  is 
that  of  cause  and  effect.  If  the  tree  be  good,  how  is  it  that  the 
fruit  is  so  incurably  corrupt  ?  The  police  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  *  low  theatres,  and  they  are  right  in  doing  so  ;  but  why  lose 
time  and  money  in  lopping  off'  small  branches  instead  of  rooting 
up  tlic  parent  trunk  ?  Assuredly  any  reason  that  can  justify  the 
one,  will,  with  accumulated  force,  convince  of  the  reasonableness 
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of  the  Other.  To  reform  young  criminals,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  right-hearted  men ;  but  there  is  a  better  thing 
than  reformation,  namely,  prevention.  Let  then  the  societies  for 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  reformation  of  delinquents,  pay 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  done,  to  the  effect  of  thea¬ 
trical  exhibitions  upon  young  persons  of  both  sexes ;  let  them 
obtain  a  correct  list  of  the  licensed  theatres  in  the  metropolis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  of  the  pieces  performed  at  them  during  the  last 
twelve  months  ;  let  them  provide  themselves  with  a  classified 
description  of  the  audiences,  as  to  age,  sex,  and  seeming  re¬ 
spectability ;  then,  let  them  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  number  of  unlicensed  theatres  there  are,  where  multitudes  of 
young  people  collect  to  play,  and  to  witness  the  performance  of 
tlie  dramas  which  they  first  saw  at  the  licensed  houses.  Let  them 
collate  these  statistics  w  ith  the  reports  of  the  police  authorities  and 
prison  chaplains ;  and  experience  assures  us,  they  will  find  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  young  persons  w^ho  principally  form 
the  gallery  audience  of  the  larger  tlieatres,  and  are  the  chief  sup¬ 
port  of  the  smaller  ones,  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
dramatic  tastes  by  engaging  in  criminal  pursuits.  The  seducers 
of  youth,  both  male  and  female,  seek  their  prey  in  the  theatre. 
They  know  that  the  love  of  theatrical  exhibitions  is  easily  created 
and  difficult  to  destroy ;  and  that  sooner  than  be  deprived  of 
their  favourite  amusement,  its  votaries  would  suffer  any  degrada¬ 
tion,  or  commit  any  crime.  In  addition,  they  are  aware,  that 
attendance  on  the  theatre  undermines  the  moral  principles  of 
youth,  inflames  the  desires,  develops  the  passions.  The  transi¬ 
tion  is  easy,  from  witnessing  wdth  pleasure  the  exploits  of  the 
hero,  or  heroine,  of  some  intrigue  or  daring  robbery,  to  making 
the  character  their  own.  Interrogate  the  unfortunate  outcasts 
that  throng  our  streets,  or  the  youths  that  crow  d  our  hulks  and 
penitentiaries,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  their  ruin  was  begun 
and  completed  in  the  theatre. 

‘If/  remarks  an  able  writer  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  ‘those  in 
authority  think  this  fruitful  source  of  crime  overdrawn,  or  that  the 
instances  by  which  through  this  source  (low  theatres)  criminals  arc 
made,  arc  few%  I  can  only  invite  them  to  accompany  me  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  boys  in  custody  on  board  the  Euryalus  convict 
ship,  at  Chatham,  or  in  the  Penitentiary,  when  I  doubt  not  of  making 
it  sufficiently  clear  to  them,  that  the  pernicious  consequences  to  society 
arising  from  theatrical  representations,  far  exceed  any  account  which 
can  be  w’rittcn  of  them  in  a  work  not  entirely  devoted  to  that  especial 
purpose/ — Essay  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  by  the  author  of  the 
‘Schoolmaster  in  Newgate,’  Frazer,  London,  p.  310. 

Ihis  is  the  testimony  of  no  Puritan.  We  could  corroborate  it, 
were  it  necessary,  by  numerous  facts,  which  would  harrow  up 
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the  souls  of  our  readers.  For  this  there  is  no  necessity.  They 
could  add  nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  opinions  repeatedly  and 
publicly  given  by  individuals  whose  competency  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  is  as  undoubted  as  their  motives  are  above  suspicion. 
The  stage  is  no  longer  left  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  teacher. 
Its  chambers  of  imagery  have  been  unveiled,  and  its  appalling 
wickedness  disclosed,  by  many  who  have  no  very  strong  propen¬ 
sion  towards  Puritanism.  No  one  will  ever  suspect  the  *  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,*  for  instance,  of  being  a  partizan  in  this  matter. 
Yet  one  of  the  cleverest  contributors  of  that  journal  says  : — 

‘  We  have  theatres  where  open  profligacy  revels  \vith  a  freedom 
scarcely  known  in  other  civilized  lands,  and  which  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  citizens  can  scarcely  enter  without  a  blush.’ — Vol. 
Ivii.  p.  296. 

To  the  winds,  then,  w  ith  the  cant  which  we  hear  about  the 
theatre  being  a  ‘  school  of  morality’,  or,  ^  a  place  of  innocent 
amusement,’  w  hen  the  gmcrality  of  the  managers  are  desperate 
adventurers ;  the  performers,  mostly  men  without  principle  and 
women  w  ithout  virtue ;  the  pieces  selected,  not  to  instruct,  but 
to  attract ;  the  auditory,  converted  into  criminals ;  and  the  en¬ 
trances  and  saloons,  places  where  the  abandoned  of  both  sexes 
congregate  and  revel.  I  low  long  such  pest-houses  can  continue 
under  the  eye  and  smictiofi  of  a  paternal  Government,  we  know 
not ;  but  this  we  do  know’,  that  if  it  be  right  to  suppress  lottery- 
offices  and  gaming-houses,  because  their  existence  is  dangerous 
to  public  morality  and  happiness,  it  must  be  wrong,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  license  and  to  patronize  theatres.  If  those  places  be 
supported  by  the  highest  personage  in  this  country,  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government,  by  the  professed  friends  of  education 
and  of  religion,  it  cannot  be  w’ondered  at  if  all  other  classes  should 
follow  their  example.  What  the  results  have  been,  and  must 
be,  wx  have  already  indicated  ;  and  W’e  therefore  would  respect¬ 
fully  urge  upon  those  who  are  justly  regarded  as  the  guides  of 
society,  and  upon  our  contemporaries  of  the  press  of  every  class 
and  shade  of  political  opinion  and  religious  sentiment,  to  with¬ 
draw’  their  support  from  the  theatres,  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
public  their  operation  and  tendency.  The  question  is  one  which 
afl'ects  the  w  elfare  of  the  ‘  masses.’  The  process  of  depravation 
is  going  on.  A  yaw’ning  chasm  is  opening  beneath  our  feet 
which  threatens  to  ingulph  the  nation.  The  corruption  of  the 
middle  and  operative  classes,  is  a  certain  presage  of  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  society.  If  the  foundation  be  rotten,  the  fairest 
structure  will  tumble  into  ruins.  ^Ve  do  not  press  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  slate  of  the  hand-w^orkers,  inasmuch  as  we  believe 
that  it  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
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men.  Every  day  proves  this,  by  giving  birth  to  some  new 
plan  of  melioration.  But  the  work  of  reformation  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  merely  whitewashing  the  surface.  The  filth 
and  feculence  that  lie  bedded  beneath,  must  first  be  removed. 
If  the  streams  are  to  be  made  wholesome,  the  spring  must  be 
purified.  Mere  tampering  with  and  tinkering  up  the  outside, 
may  certainly  give  occupation  to  amateur  philanthropists,  and 
afford  matter  for  half-a*  dozen  speeches,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  as  many  more  new  societies  ;  but  essential  benefit  it  cannot 
confer.  The  causes  of  crime  must  be  sought  out.  The  pro¬ 
ducing  power  must  be  arrested  and  crushed.  When  that  is  done 
there  is  hope  for  the  undisturbed  prosperity  of  ‘  Old  England 
until  then  we  see  none.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  that,  at 
present,  swings  loose  from  the  restraints  of  morality  and  religion, 
will  increase  until,  conscious  of  its  power,  it  rises  to  overwhelm 
the  classes  which,  right  or  wrong,  it  regards  as  enemies.  It  will 
be  readily  admitted  that,  whatever  contributes  to  such  an  issue 
must  be  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  But  that  which  makes 
men  reckless  and  unprincipled — which  debauches  their  minds 
and  inflames  their  passions,  does  this  :  and  where,  we  ask,  is  there 
an  agency  which  so  speedily  does  so  as  the  theatre?  We  have 
already  shown  how  effectually  the  audience  is  corrupted  ;  but  the 
baleful  influence  extends  its  deadly  operation  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  the  theatre  is  situated.  Many  may  imagine  that 
we  exaggerate ;  unhappily,  in  the  present  instance,  the  task 
would  be  impossible.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  theatre  cannot 
be  erected  in  the  metropolis,  without  destroying  the  respectability 
of  the  neighbourhood  around.  It  invariably  becomes  the  centre 
and  chief  support  of  a  circle  of  gin  palaces,  flash  houses,  and 
brothels ;  and  this  circle  contracts,  or  expands,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  house  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  representations. 
Ihere  are  few  police-magistrates,  or  other  persons  familiar  with 
the  moral  condition  of  the  theatrical  localities  in  London,  who 
will  not  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion.  IMr.  J.  Bayne  Collier, — a 
fast  friend  of  the  drama,  and  one  whose  long  experience  and 
extensive  information  on  theatrical  matters,  entitled  him  to  the 
respectful  attention  with  which  he  was  listened  to  by  the  Select 
Committee — deposed  that  the  morals  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
theatres  were  always  inferior  to  other  parts  of  the  town  : — 

‘  As  you  say  a  greater  degree  of  immorality  always  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  theatres,  would  it  not  be  increased  by  an  increased 
number  of  theatres  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  it  might  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhoods,  but  they  would  be  smaller  and  more  divided ;  the 
theatres  would  not  be  so  large,  and  the  persons  attracted  there  would 
not  he  so  numerous. 

I  hen  the  immorality  depends  on  the  area  of  the  theatre? — I  think 
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it  will  depend  on  the  number  of  persons  the  theatre  contains.  If  ^ 
contain  1,000  persons  there  will  not  he  so  large  a  bad  neighbourhood 
round  it  as  if  it  contains  4,000  persons. 

‘  Have  you  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  houses  of  ill-fame  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  great  theatres  (Drury-lane  and  Covent 
Garden),  bear  a  proportion  to  the  number  round  the  small  theatres  ? — 

I  have  no  sufficient  means  of  judging,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  in 
proportion,  I  beg  to  state  again,  that  /  consider  it  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  theatres^  and  the  quantity  of  immorality  tn  the  neighbourhood 
will  depend  upon  the  attraction  of  the  theatre.'* — Report  on  Dramatic 
Literature^  p.  36. 

On  a  subsequent  examination,  before  T.  S.  Duiicombe,  Esq., 
the  same  witness  stated  in  reply  to  the  question,  ‘  whether  the 
large  theatres  icerc  an  inducement  to  those  houses  of  ill-fame  to 
establish  themselves  ? — 

*  I  should  imagine  so,  and  that  it  has  been  so  for  all  time,  for  it  was  an 
early  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  that  the  theatres  attracted 
round  them  an  immoral  population.’ — Report,  p.  42. 

The  experience  of  every  day  confirms  this  testimony.  The 
theatre,  so  far  from  purilying  the  atmosphere  of  the  district 
where  it  stands,  pollutes  and  poisons  it ;  instead  of  frowning  vice 
out  of  countenance,  takes  it  under  the  shelter  of  its  wing — pre¬ 
pares  for  its  reception  gilded  and  mirrored  saloons — and  provides 
for  its  entertainment  such  pieces  as  serve  best  to  keep  up  its 
reputation  and  swell  the  train  of  its  admirers.  ‘  One  good  turn 
deserves  another,’  says  the  adage  ;  ^  true,’  replies  the  bagnio  to 
the  playhouse,  ‘  if  my  blandishments  attract  an  audience  to  your 
second  tier,  your  exhibitions  invariably  provide  me  with  sup¬ 
porters.’ 

This  ‘  holy  alliance’  will,  we  think,  sufficiently  justify  the 
course  which  the  Puritans  adopted  when  in  pow  er,  and  w  ill  help  to 
explain  the  reason  why  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  various 
*  sections  of  the  Church  have  alw^ays  been  ranked  among  the 
opponents  of  the  stage.  If  the  practical  tendency  of  the  stage 
were  not  to  demoralize  society,  the  hostility  of  such  men  cannot 
be  solved.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  endeavour  to  divert  pub¬ 
lic  attention  from  the  matter  in  hand,  by  raising  the  cry  of 
‘  bigotry  and  ignorance.*  That  persons  divided  on  most  other 
points  should  agree  so  unanimously  on  this,  is  a  circumstance 
which  will  have  its  weight  with  all  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
minds.  Those  men,  confessedly^  could  have  no  motive  to  cause 
them  to  occupy  an  adverse  position  in  relation  to  the  theatre, 
except  the  desire  to  save  their  people  from  moral  contagion. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  parties  wdio  bear  witness  against  the 
drama.  Is  it  not  well  known,  that  the  very  patrons  of  the  theatre 
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themselves,  are  among  the  first  to  characterise  the  minister  of 
religion  who  happens  to  attend  its  performances  as  unfit  for  his 
sacred  office  ?  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature  of  public 
sentiment  in  this  matter.  If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were 
to  take  a  box  at  the  Ilaymarket,  or  the  Adelphi,  it  would  furnish 
a  ‘  leader’  for  every  journal  in  Great  Britain.  The  ‘  Times,’ 
‘Tablet,’  and  ‘  Record,’  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal’  and  the  ‘  Wes¬ 
leyan,’  the  ‘  Morning  Post’  and  the  ^  Dispatch,’  would  for 
awhile  forget  their  feuds,  to  unite  in  reading  his  Grace  a  homily 
on  what  they  would  certainly  denominate,  his  scandalous  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  the  Premier’s  ears  would 
be  made  to  tingle,  for  having  raised  him  to  the  archiepiscopate. 

The  patronage  of  the  stage  and  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament  are  felt  to  be  incompatible.  Why  it  should 
be  so,  we  leave  the  friends  of  the  drama  to  discover.  For  our 
own  part,  we  should  be  glad  if  it  were  otherwise.  Independently 
of  the  interests  of  morality,  w’e  have  no  reason  to  desire  the 
proscription  of  theatricals.  To  their  charms  we  are  not  insensi¬ 
ble.  We  admit  to  the  full  the  powerful  mastery  which  the 
drama  has  exercised  over  minds  of  every  degree  of  culture  in 
almost  every  nation  and  age ;  and  therefore  should  be  happy  to 
hail  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  virtue.  But  after  having  listened  to  its 
ablest  advocates,  and  read  most  of  the  ^  defences’  and  ^  apologies’ 
which  have  appeared  in  its  favour — having  been  both  behind  the 
scenes  and  before  the  curtain — having  noted  the  morality  of  the 
green-room  and  w  itnessed  the  orgies  of  the  saloon — having  had 
a  somewhat  extensive  and  immediate  acquaintance  with  the 
machinery  and  working  of  theatrical  affairs — after  years  of  close 
and  unprejudiced  observation,  wx  solemnly  declare  it  as  our 
deepest  conviction,  that  the  stage  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
opponents  of  the  moral  progression  of  the  nation,  and  that  its 
influence  is  such  as  to  brand  its  patronage  as  a  crime  against 
mankind. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  is  not  what  the  stage 
might  be,  may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  but  what  it  is.  If  it  were 
different  from  what  we  have  affirmed,  we  ask  why  have  not  its 
defenders  adduced  the  'proof?  We  demand  not  figures 

of  speech.  To  bring  forward  proof  of  its  healthful  moral  action, 
would  have  been  the  easiest  and  most  effective  mode  of  vindica¬ 
ting  its  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  covering  its  oppo¬ 
nents  with  shame.  This,  however,  has  not  been  done,  and  is  it 
tqp  much  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been,  if  it  could  ? 

remarkably  interesting  volume  that  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  bears  independent  testimony  in  support  of  our 
opinion.  It  is  the  memoir  of  a  young  actor,  njiracd  Stanley, 
who,  impelled  by  religious  considerations,  abandoned  the  stage 
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when  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a 
handsome  income  from  his  professional  avocations.  The  narra¬ 
tive,  although  not  so  complete  as  we  could  wish,  is  sufficiently 
copious  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  process  of  thought  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  yield  up  the  emolu- 
ments  and  to  forego  the  honours  of  his  profession.  Whether 
the  reader  agrees  with  him  or  not,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
in  watching  the  struggles  of  this  intelligent  and  honest  mind 
after  truth,  and  in  noticing  the  unfaltering  decision  with  which 
he  turned  away  from  the  fascination  of  the  most  enthralling  of 
all  earthly  pursuits,  when  he  discerned  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  right  path.  The  giddy  and  frivolous  things  who  live  upon 
literary  namby-pamby  isms,  who  read  only  to  ‘  kill’  time — whose 
idea  of  perfection  is  embodied  in  the  hero  of  the  last  new  novel, 
will  find  nothing  in  this  volume  to  interest  them,  and  therefore 
w’e  warn  them  to  avoid  it.  But  to  its  pages  we  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  for  wffiom  genuine  mind-history  has  attractions, 
satisfied  that  to  them  it  w’ill  yield  as  rich  a  harvest  of  gratification 
as  it  has  to  us. 

On  the  .5th  of  January,  1809,  ISIontague  Stanley  w'as  born  at 
Dundee.  Ilis  father  was  in  the  navy,  and  with  him,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  mother  and  sister,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  wffien  only 
fourteen  months  old.  The  family  settled  at  New  York.  When 
there  about  tw’o  years,  Mr.  Stanley  died,  and  Montague,  though 
but  a  child,  w’as  the  chief  solace  of  his  remaining  parent  in  the 
season  of  bereavement.  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  features 
w’hich  so  strongly  marked  his  character  in  after  life  wxre  promi¬ 
nently  developed.  Afi’ectionate,  intelligent  beyond  most  of  his 
age,  sweet  and  winning  in  his  disposition,  every  one  wdio  knew 
the  boy  became  attached  to  him.  The  active-minded,  wdiether 
young  or  old,  arc  generally  ambitious.  They  know'  what  is  in 
them,  and  they  wish  others  to  know  it  also.  So  it  was  with 
young  Stanlev.  lie  always  aimed  to  surpass  his  companions 
in  every  youthful  feat ;  nevertheless  he  had  no  enemies,  because 
his  candoiu*,  fairness,  and  generosity,  equalled,  if  they  did  not 
surpass,  his  desire  to  excel.  When  he  w'as  about  seven  years  of 
a^e,  his  mother  w'ent  to  reside  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  How 
his  education  had  been  conducted  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  does  not  inform  us.  We  know'  nothing  of  the  books  for 
which  he  manifested  attachment,  or  what  opportunities  were 
afforded  him  to  become  acquainted  w  ith  dramatic  w'orks,  or  to 
visit  theatrical  exhibitions ;  consequently  some  of  the  main  links 
by  which  the  actor  of  thirty  and  the  child  of  five  years  might 
be  connected,  are  w'anting.  Without  positive  information,  we 
may  Siifely^  infer  the  nature  of  the  books  placed  within  his  reach, 
and  the  kind  of  restriction  he  w'as  subjected  to,  from  the  fact 
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that  before  he  was  eight  years  old  he  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
‘  This  was  a  pursuit/  remarks  his  biographer,  ^  which  presented 
peculiar  attractions  to  his  mind.  It  afforded  scope  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  feelings  of  romance,  while  it  seemed  to  open  a 
pleasant  and  easy  way  to  distinction.’ 

Ilis  dehut  was  followed  by  the  most  flattering  success.  Private 
theatricals  were  ‘  got  up  ’  at  the  Government-house,  and  the 
noble  earl  and  countess  who  then  represented  the  interests  and 
hospitalities  of  the  mother-country  at  Halifax,  invited  Montague 
to  join  their  circle.  With  the  young  members  of  the  family,  as 
with  the  older  branches  of  it,  he  w  as  a  great  favourite.  An 
incident  wdiich  occurred  about  this  time  is  worthy  of  record. 
One  morning  the  countess  sent  her  eldest  son — then  about  Mon¬ 
tague’s  age — w  ith  a  beautiful  purse  filled  with  gold,  as  a  token 
of  her  kind  regard.  ‘  On  the  receipt  of  this  costly  gift,  the  first 
thought  of  his  heart  w^as  to  share  it  with  his  beloved  mother  ; 


he  instantly  ran  to  her,  his  eyes  sparkling  w  ith  delight,  and  said, 
“  Mother,  you  must  give  me  the  purse,  but  the  gold  you  may 
keep  then  added,  with  an  arch  smile,  for  me  you  know.”  ’ 

In  1819  !Mrs.  Stanley  decided  on  returning  to  England. 
During  the  passage  a  violent  gale  came  on,  and  the  w’ater  casks, 
which  were  carelessly  stowed  aw^ay,  broke  from  their  fastenings 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Very  few  gallons  were  saved,  and 
the  passengers  and  crew,  in  consequence,  were  put  on  an  allow¬ 
ance  which  so  far  from  quenching  their  thirst,  barely  moistened 
their  lips.  In  the  meantime,  the  lad,  by  his  engaging  manners 
and  amiable  disposition,  had  won  the  affection  of  all  on  board, 
from  the  captain  dowm  to  ‘  Old  Jack  /  a  sailor  who  w^as  often  at 
the  helm,  and  by  whose  side  Montague  used  to  perch  himself  to 
make  observations,  and  to  listen  to  the  old  man’s  yarns  about  *  the 
dangers  he  had  passed.’  In  the  great  scarcity  of  water  w'hich 
prevailed,  the  affectionate  disposition  of  young  Stanley  was 
touchingly  developed  ‘  by  his  continually  denying  himself  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  own  allowance  in  order  that  his  little 
brother  and  sister  might  liave  the  more.’  He  likewise  had  proof 
f>f  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  was  regarded  by  the  crew. 
M  hile  the  captain  dared  not  to  give  a  single  drop  of  water  to 
one  family  more  than  another,  ‘  several  of  the  seamen,  and  espe¬ 
cially  “  Old  J ack,”  saved  a  little  from  their  scanty  portion  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  they  might  now  and  then  make  him  a 
present  of  a  bottle  of  water.’  After  encountering  great  danger, 
and  enduring  considerable  privation,  the  family  reached  Liver¬ 
pool  in  safety. 

^oon  after,  Montague’s  friends  advised  him  to  enter  the 
theatrical  profession.  His  ow’n  inclination  and  tastes  seemed  to 
justify  their  advice,  and  ‘  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  one 
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near  him  inclined  to  give  him  better  counsel,  or  to  direct  his 
mind  in  a  better  course.’ 

When  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1824,  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Manly,  the  well-known  manager  of  ‘  the  York  circuit.’  He 
appeared  at  the  York  theatre.  While  in  that  ancient  city  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  an  accomplished  young  man,  who  was 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  lees  of  infidelity.  The  fruit  of  this 
acquaintance  was  visible  for  years  afterwards,  in  his  marked 
dislike  of  those  whom  he  conceived  to  be  ‘  righteous  over-much,* 
and  in  the  adoption  of  a  very  low  standard  of  morality.  From 
this  time  to  the  close  of  1827,  very  little  is  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  began  to  evince  a  taste  for  drawing,  for  which  he 
displayed  such  a  passion,  and  which  he  cultivated  with  so  much 
success,  that  in  about  six  years  afterwards  we  remember  having 
seen  several  of  his  sketches,  which  were  esteemed,  by  competent 
judges,  to  give  decisive  proof  of  genius  as  well  as  of  industry.  In 
1828  he  was  a  member  of  the  company  performing  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Edinburgh — a  fact  which,  to  all  who  are  conversant  with 
theatrical  affair  s,  will  be  indicative  of  the  progress  he  had  made 
in  his  profession.  F'rom  his  first  appearance  to  his  retirement 
from  the  stage,  he  continued  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  play¬ 
goers  of  the  ‘  modern  Athens,’  and  his  brethren  of  the  ‘  sock 
and  buskin’  confidently  predicted  his  future  eminence  as  an 
actor.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  he  began  systema¬ 
tically  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  drawing,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
most  enchanting  scenery  in  the  w^orld,  to  sketch  from  nature ;  of 
which  he  became  a  close  and  careful  student.  He  soon  com¬ 
menced  painting  for  the  Annual  Exhibition,  and  his  efforts  were 
rewarded  w  ith  a  large  share  of  public  approbation. 

In  1830,  the  manager  of  the  Dubbn  theatre,  Mr.  Calcraft, 
engaged  ^Ir.  Stanley.  He  proceeded  to  Ireland.  There,  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  our  knowledge  to  say,  that  by  actors  and 
audiences  he  w’as  deemed  an  artist  of  distinguished  ability  in  the 
‘  line  of  characters’  that  he  personated.  His  forte  was  what,  in 
green-room  parlance,  is  called  '  juvenile  tragedy by  which 
phrase  the  initiated  mean  such  characters  as  Icilius  in  ‘  \  irginius,* 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford  in  the  ‘  Hunchback,’  Cassio  in  ‘  Othello.’ 

I  or  the  highest  w  alk  in  his  profession  we  do  not  think  he  was 
fitted.  Capability  of  conception,  and  pow’cr  of  expression,  are 
very  different  things.  They  are  rarely  united  in  the  same 
person.  AV  here  they  arc,  you  have  the  essential  elements  of  a 
great  author  or  actor  —  without  them,  no  man  can  be  really 
either.  Stanley  could  conceive,  but  not  give  expression  to,  the 
passions  wliich  find  vent  in  the  burning  w'ords  of  Shakspeare, 
when  he  pictures  the  glowung  love  and  vengeful  jealousy  of  the 
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_ the  native  heroism,  ambition,  guilt,  remorse,  and  despair¬ 
ing  valour  of  Macbeth — the  demoniacal  malice  of  Richard,  or 
the  piteous,  broken-hearted  agony  of  Lear,  lie  could  no  more 
delineate  these  characters,  than  Claude  or  Poussin  could  have 
covered  their  canvass  with  the  scenes  of  wild  and  savage  gran¬ 
deur  depicted  by  Salvator  Rosa,  or  than  Titian  or  Murillo  could 
have  painted  the  Catiline  ‘  Conspiracy’  of  that  great  master.  No 
one  ever  thinks  of  comparing  Charles  Kemble  with  ‘  glorious 
John.’  They  were  men  of  different  mould,  but  both  unrivalled 
artists  in  their  day.  The  characters  played  by  Charles  Kemble 
were  those  in  which  Mr.  Stanley  excelled.  In  them  he  had  no 
competitor  worthy  of  notice  either  in  the  metropolis  or  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  His  elocution  was  chaste,  without  monotony  or  cold¬ 
ness  ;  and  where  it  was  demanded,  impassioned  without  rant. 
His  form,  developed  from  childhood  by  athletic  exercises,  was 
one  which  a  sculptor  might  have  chosen  as  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  and  his  countenance  was  truly  an  ‘  index’  to  his  natu¬ 
rally  elegant  and  cultivated  mind.  In  1832  and  1833  he  per¬ 
formed  in  London,  where  he  failed  to  make  a  ‘  hit,’  as  actors 
say,  because,  in  our  opinion,  he  sought  to  reach  a  point  too 
elevated  for  his  strength  of  pinion.  His  ardour  w  as  not  quenched. 
He  returned  to  the  country  to  become  more  diligent  and  pains¬ 
taking  in  the  study  of  his  art.  For  five  years  afterwards  he 
continued  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  theatrical  public  ;  and 
when  he  had  gained  a  reputation  more  extended  than  he  had 
previously  done — when  the  laurels  for  which  he  had  so  long 
laboured  were  within  his  grasp — in  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1838,  he  abandoned  the  stage  ! 

Our  space  only  permits  us  barely  to  indicate  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  remarkable  incident  in  his  history.  It  was  not 
a  sudden  and  eccentric  bound,  the  result  of  impulse  ;  much  less 
can  it  be  attributed  to  misjudging  or  enthusiastic  ignorance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  effect  of  calm  conviction,  itself  the  fruit 
of  years  of  serious  thought.  ‘  In  1833,  he  formed  a  matrimonial 
connexion  with  a  family  of  great  respectability  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  gracious  providence  of  God  this  alliance  was  made  instru¬ 
mental  in  conveying  unspeakable  blessings  to  Mr.  Stanley.  One 
member  of  this  family  had  proceeded  to  India  as  a  medical  man, 
and  there  he  was  led  to  seek  after  and  to  find  the  God  of  his 
fathers.’  This  gentleman  became  concerned  respecting  the  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  his  relatives  at  home.  Letter  after  letter 
arrived  from  him,  pressing  upon  their  consideration  the  necessity 
of  being  ‘  at  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  J esus  Christ.’ 

The  effect  which  those  earnest  and  affectionate  expostulations 
produced  was  remarkable.  ‘  It  would  appear  as  if  out  of  a  large 
family  circle,  not  one  remained  uninfluenced.  The  flame  sped 
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on  from  heart  to  heart.  ...  For  some  time  Stanley  resolutely 
resisted  the  influence  that  was  now  bearing  upon  him,  not  only 
from  his  relative  abroad,  but  also  from  many  around  him.  He 
met  it  all  with  a  spirit  of  firm  opposition ;  at  one  time  arguing 
against  it  as  wrong,  and  at  another  ridiculing  it  as  foolish.  He 
spoke  of  his  brotherdn-law  as  indulging  in  the  rhapsodies  of 
Methodism,  as  being  righteous  over-much,  and  as  assuming  an  air 
of  sanctity  which  was  both  unreasonable  and  absurd.’  But 
appeal  was  made  to  the  New  Testament,  to  its  precepts,  to  its 
principles.  It  was  fatal  to  his  peace.  His  soul  wrestled  hard 
against  the  conclusion  forced  upon  him  by  the  book  of  Christ 
He  felt  his  position  to  be  untenable — that  Christianity  must  be 
thrown  overboard,  or  his  profession  given  up.  Old  things  had 
passed  away.  He  saw  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  in  a  new  light. 
The  claims  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe  upon  his 
affection  and  obedience  were  felt.  The  evil  of  sin  burdened  his 
heart.  He  would  betake  himself  to  Christ,  *  who  died  the  just 
for  the  unjust.’  He  would  obey  God ;  his  pleasure  would,  for 
the  future,  be  the  doing  of  his  will.  But  could  not  this  be 
done,  he  thought  at  first,  without  leaving  the  stage  ?  He  loved 
his  pursuit.  It  was  the  choice  of  his  youth,  and  the  espoused 
and  chief  delight  of  his  manhood.  He  had  devoted  to  it  the 
strength  of  his  mind  and  the  vigour  of  his  days.  To  quit  it 
would  be  to  step  from  affluence  into  poverty,  to  crush  his  most 
cherished  hopes,  and  to  consign  his  young  family  to  indigence. 
M’hat  his  determination  was,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts  from  his  private  note-book.  The  first  is  dated — 


‘  Christmas  Nighty  Dec.  1836. 

‘  My  first  resolution,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is,  that  henceforth  I  will 
lead  a  new  life,  and  become  a  new  creature  in  Christ ;  and  may  the 
Almighty,  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  grace,  confirm  this  in  me  evermore, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.’ 


The  next  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  year  1837 : — 

‘  The  year  has  ended,  and  brought  w  ith  it  a  change  w’e  least  expected, 
for  my  dear  mother-in-la w'  has  been  called  to  her  eternal  rest  in  Jesus. 
May  he  grant  that  the  impression  may  remain  ineffaceable  in  all  our 
hearts,  and  produce  the  fruit  of  deep  and  lasting  penitence  that  may 
lead  to  our  preparation  for  the  end  which  must  come  to  all.  I  thank 
my  God  for  his  infinite  mercies  to  my  soul.  The  year  has  brought 
with  its  termination  the  comforting  reflection,  that  to  the  best  of  my 
frail  abilities,  the  resolution  made  at  its  commencement  has  not  been 
lost,  though  my  sins  have  often  drawn  me  back.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  I  am  a  new  creature  in  Christ.  Oh,  may  he  grant,  for  his  name  s 
sake,  that,  assisted  by  his  pow'er,  I  may  go  on  from  year  to  year,  while 
spared,  increasing  in  strength,  till  summoned,  by  his  wdll,  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  joy  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.’ 
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The  night  was  beginning  to  pass  away.  The  conflict  was 
going  on  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  victory  of  the  truth. 
His  note-book  contains  some  striking  reflections,  jotted  down  in 
1837,  which  show  how  much  his  mind  was  occupied  with  con¬ 
siderations  affecting  the  possibility  of  the  actor  being  really  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  The  more  he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the 
requirements  of  the  Great  Teacher  >vith  the  duties  of  the  player, 
the  deeper  was  his  conviction  of  the  folly  of  his  task : — 

‘  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  his  position  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  high  and  heavenly  principles  which  the  life-giving 
Spirit  of  God  had  revealed  to  him.  His  conscience  told  him  that  he 
could  not  hold  them  together,  with  those  he  had  formerly  cherished. 
He  saw  he  could  not  serve  God  and  mammon.  Yet  what  was  he  to 
do  ?  His  livelihood — the  support  of  his  family — all  depended  on  his 
professional  exertions.  Was  he  to  throw'  aw  ay  the  only  means  appa¬ 
rently  within  his  reach  of  providing  for  them  ?  ’ 

These  questions  agitated  him,  and  it  was  natural  they  should. 
Rut  the  crisis  had  at  length  come.  The  night  was  gone,  and  the 
day-star  had  risen  upon  him.  Whatever  the  shame,  loss,  misery, 
contempt,  might  be,  that  was  to  follow,  he  would  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  profession  which  he  note  clearly  saw  and  felt  to  be  at 
war  with  the  doctrine  and  example  of  Him  ‘whom  his  soul  loved.’ 

‘  Rut  it  must  not  be  supposed,’  remarks  Mr.  Drummond,  ‘  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  he  must  retire  from  the 
stage,  he  did  so  with  a  wavering  spirit,  or  with  a  lingering  regard  to 
what  he  felt  compelled  to  give  up.  Far  otherwise.  He  not  only  per¬ 
ceived  the  inconsistency  of  his  pursuits  with  his  principles,  he  had  also 
lost  all  relish  for  them.  He  did  not  flee  from  them  in  a  spirit  of  bondage^ 
because  he  dared  no  longer  use  them,,  but  he  left  them  because  he  loved 
something  better,' 

Oil  the  last  night  of  his  appearance  on  the  stage  he  w  rote  in 
his  journal, — ‘  The  last  night  of  my  dramatic  career  ;  and  now, 
thanks  be  to  the  Lord  w'ho  hath  called  me  from  darkness  to  light! 
I  am  emancipated  from  a  most  ungodly  profession.  May  the 
Lord  bless  and  prosper  me  in  my  new  one.’ 

‘  In  the  decision  at  which  Mr.  Stanley  arrived,’  says  his  biographer, 
‘  there  are  many  things  which  in  no  ordinary  degree  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion.  His  faith  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  lively  kind.  He  felt  that  he 
could  no  longer  remain  connected  with  the  theatre,  so  “  he  went  forth 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.”  But  there  was  nothing  romantic  or 
high-flown  in  his  views.  He  did  not  cut  himself  off  from  one  mode 
of  existence  and  expect  that  God  would  miraculously  supply  his  wants, 
or  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  some  Divine  interposition 
in  his  favour.  His  Christian  fortitude  and  energy  were  as  remarkable 
as  his  faith.  On  leaving  the  stage  he  spared  no  pains  and  grudged  no 
exertion  in  turning  every  talent  he  had,  actively  and  at  once,  to  the 
fullest  account  to  support  his  family  creditably.’ 
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He  devoted  himself  to  painting  as  the  principal  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood,  and,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  pittance  that  pur- 
suit  at  first  brought  him,  he  gave  lessons  in  drawing,  in  elocution, 
and  in  music.  He  not  only  taught,  but,  as  his  numerous  classes 
proved,  he  taught  tcelL  That  he  should  so  struggle  with  diffi. 
culties  instead  of  enjoying  the  ease  which  his  former  profession 
afforded  him,  many  regarded  as  a  serious  error.  They  saw  him 
give  up  all  for  conscience  sake,  and  were  astounded.  But  they 
did  not  cease  to  respect  him,  because  they  knew  how  pure  were 
his  motives,  and  how  mature  had  been  his  deliberation  before  he 
took  the  step  which  they  deprecated.  Besides,  his  deportment 
in  his  altered  position  could  not  fail  to  win  the  esteem  of  those 
who  knew  him.  He  never  seemed  to  attach  any  idea  of  merit 
to  his  abandonment  of  the  stage,  so  as  to  expect  any  return  for 
his  self-denial.  There  was  no  ostentation  about  him ;  his  opi¬ 
nions  were  never  obtruded  upon  others,  but  when  he  had  to 
speak  of  his  former  profession  his  manly  Christian  bearing  was 
both  striking  and  pleasing.  ^  He  always  strove  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  any  of  his  friends  who  still  adhered  to  the  stage,  and 
freely  testified  to  the  private  worth  of  some.  He  had  no  desire 
to  condemn  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  but  con¬ 
demn  the  profession  itself.’ 

For  six  years  he  continued  to  persevere  in  his  varied  and 
arduous  labours,  and  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  That  he  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  his 
Saviour  in  all  things,  this  volume  bears  ample  testimony.  But 
his  days  were  numbered.  The  exertions  he  had  necessarily  to 
make,  and  his  exposure  to  great  changes  in  temperature  when 
going  about  to  his  pupils,  undermined  his  constitution.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Bute,  where  the  scenery  of  the  Clyde  and  the  glorious 
sunsets  amid  the  peaked  hills  of  Arran  were  a  perpetual  feast 
to  him.  For  a  few  months  in  the  year  he  proposed  to  reside  in 
Edinburgh  to  prosecute  his  duties,  although  the  climate  of  that 
city  was  prejudieial  to  his  health.  But  he  had  no  alternative  ; 
upon  the  strength  of  his  single  arm  depended  the  support  of  his 
voung  family.  In  1844,  having  to  finish  some  paintings  for  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibition,  he  laboured  incessantly  at  them ;  and, 
under  the  close  application  he  was  obliged  to  bestow  on  those 
pictures,  his  exhausted  and  wasted  frame  began  visibly  to  give 
way.  Ihe  tollowing  letters,  written  at  this  time  to  his  children, 
open  his  heart  to  us.  And  we  think  there  are  few  parents-^ 
Christian  parents — who  will  read  them  unmoved.  The  first  is 
to  his  eldest  boy  : — 

‘  Fch.  5,  1844. 

‘  My  dear  Mont., — I  suppose  you  will  think  it  is  your  turn  to  hear 
from  papa,  and  papa  wishes,  instead  of  w'riting,  he  could  conre  and 
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8pcak  to  his  own  little  boy  all  that  he  wants  to  say.  Mamma  tells  me 
you  have  been  busy  at  your  garden.  The  streets  here  are  full  of 
slides ;  and  it  is  so  eold,  that  people  like  papa  can  scarcely  breathe  as 
they  walk  along  the  streets,  and  everything  looks  as  if  the  frost  were 
to  last  a  long  time.  The  streets  are  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  for  the 
snow  has  melted  and  frozen  again ;  and  yet  cold  as  the  ice  is,  many 
people  who  walk  along  it  little  think  that  their  hearts  are  colder  still ; 
and  unless  God  melts  them  by  his  Spirit,  as  he  does  the  snow  by  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  they  must  remain  cold  and  hard  for  ever. 

‘  My  dear  little  Mont.,  ask  yourself  whether  your  heart  is  like  the 
snow  and  ice  towards  our  good  and  gracious  God ;  and  if  it  is,  pray  to 
him  that  he  may  give  you  his  “Sun  of  righteousness”  (that  is  Jesus, 
vou  know)  to  melt  your  icy  heart,  and  make  love  and  obedience  grow 
in  it,  to  the  praise  of  his  holy  name.  If  you  do  not  love  the  Lord  your 
God,  you  never  can  be  happy  here,  and  you  will  be  in  misery  hereafter 
in  the  place  where  all  the  wicked  go — where  there  is  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  “  Hut  if  you  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you.” 
And  while  God  graciously  promises  this,  never  forget,  my  dear  boy,  he 
has  added  to  it,  “  If  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever.” 
Now,  while  you  arc  young,  learn  to  love  the  Lord,  and  then  he  w  ill 
bless  you  and  keep  you  from  all  harm.  Papa,  you  wdll  be  sorry  to 
hear,  has  not  been  w  ell,  and  can  hardly  breathe  sometimes,  but  is  better 
now',  and  hopes  soon  to  feel  quite  w'ell,  though  he  is  afraid  that  will 
not  be  till  he  comes  to  Bute  again.  Still,  my  dear  Mont.,  God  is  very 
gracious,  and  we  have  much  to  bless  him  for.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  kiss 
your  brothers  and  sisters  for  me,  and  give  my  love  to  all  of  them.  Be 
good  and  dutiful,  kind  to  all,  teachable,  meek  and  mild,  and  then  you 
will  always  he,  while  you  love  God,  what  you  are  now',  my  owm  little 
boy,  and  I  your  most  affectionate  papa. — M.  S.’ 

The  following  w^as  addressed  to  his  eldest  daughter : — 

‘My  OWN  DEAR  LITTLE  Mary, — I  w’ish  I  w’crc  with  you  once  again, 
and  you  should  give  papa  as  many  kisses  as  you  please — that  is,  if  my 
little  girl  is,  as  I  hope  she  w'ill  be,  a  good  and  obedient  child,  and  loving 
and  affectionate  to  all.  I  trust  my  Mary  remembers  the  chapter  papa 
gave  her  to  learn,  about  the  precious  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  might  feed  his  sheep,  and  strengthen  them  to 
do  his  w  ill.  O,  I  hope  my  dear  little  girl  w  ill  learn  daily  to  feed  on  this 
bread  of  life,  till  the  Lord  shall  call  her  to  his  glory.  You  can  never 
be  happy,  my  ow’n  Mary,  but  in  loving  the  Lord.  Papa  has  tried 
many  ways  to  be  happy,  long  ago,  but  none  ever  made  him  so  till  he 
knew'  Jesus  Christ:  and  now  papa  could,  if  the  Lord  strengthened 
him,  lay  dow'n  his  life  for  his  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  nothing  gives 
him  so  much  happiness  as  the  hope  of  loving  Jesus  Christ  more  and 
more  each  day  he  lives.  Kiss  all  your  brothers  and  sisters  for  me. 
Be  a  good,  dear,  patient,  kind  girl ;  and  then  papa  will  be  alwjiys  what 
he  is  now,  your  own  affectionate  papa. — M.  S.’ 

Ihcre  arc  others,  equally  marked  by  paternal  and  Chris¬ 
tian  affection,  but  we  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  our  pages.  When  those  letters  were  written 
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Mr. Stanley  was  in  Edinburgh  for. the  last  time.  It  was  then 
winter, — when  the  spring  returned  he  was  dying  at  llute.  The 
copious  extracts  given  from  the  diary  of  one  who  seldom  left  his 
side,  show  how  unfaltering  was  his  confidence  in  the  love  of 
Christ.  His  family  was  about  to  lose  their  protector  and  pro¬ 
vider  ;  still  he  was  not  troubled,  because  he  placed  reliance  on 
Him  who  has  said,  ‘  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  and  1  will 
preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy  wddows  trust  in  me.’  He  died 
ns  the  righteous  die.  On  May  4,  1844,  he  entered  into  ‘the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.* 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  remarkable  addition  to  our  dramatic 
biography,  regretting  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  presenting 
a  copy  of  it  to  every  actor  in  the  kingdom. 


Art.  II. —  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By  H.  C.  Carey, 
Author  of  ‘  Principles  of  Political  Economy,’  &.c.  London :  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution,  much  of  the  politico- 
philosophical  literature  of  the  day  had  for  its  object  to  exonerate 
Government  from  the  charge  of  causing  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  by  ascribing  them  to  natural  causes.  The  discontent 
which  then  generally  threatened  its  existence  was  sedulously 
diverted  from  earthly  rulers  to  the  system  of  nature.  Against 
the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility,  propounded  in  conjunction 
with  the  llevolution,  the  doctrine  of  natural  imperfection  was 
brought  to  bear  in  the  interest  of  established  political  order.  The 
seductive  teaching  of  Condorcct  in  France  and  Godwun  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  example,  w  as  met  by  the  ‘  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population.*  Mr.  ^lalthus  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  wiw- 
chtef  caused  ‘to  society  by  human  institutions^  ‘  is,  in  comparison, 
light  and  superficial  to  those  deeper  seated  causes  of  evil  w’hich 
result  from  the  laics  of  nature  and  the  passions  of  mankind.'* 
This  theory,  sometimes  not  undeservedly  called  atheistical,  and 
at  least  one-sided,  considered  under  this  aspect,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  perversion  of  intellect  by  the  application  of 
large  revenues  to  produce  marketable  opinions.  Nature  was 
then  c^umniated  that  the  misrule  of  politicians  might  be  main¬ 
tained  in  honour.  A  great  change  has  now  taken  place.  Further 
experience  has  deprived  the  most  admired  human  institutions  of 
their  former  sanctity,  and  if  they  are  not  regarded  as  the  exclu- 

•  Book  III.  chap.  ii.  p.  246,  fifth  edition. 
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sive  causes  of  social  evil,  at  least,  the  laws  of  Nature  are  restored 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  veneration  of  philosophers. 

Our  latest  and  best  hope  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  those 
laws  provide  for  the  well-being  of  man  on  earth,  and  that  his 
great  duty  in  this  respect  is  to  learn  what  they  command,  and  to 
obey  them.  The  present  author  adds  one  to  the  many  writers 
who  now  take  this  side  and  zealously  oppose  the  inventions  and 
calumnies  of  interested  and  biassed  politicians.  Mr.  Carey  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  says  : — 

*  If  he  have  expressed  himself  strongly  in  regard  to  some  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  he  begs  the  reader  to  believe  that  he  has  done  so  not 
because  he  is  not  of  them,  but  because  they  are  not  of  those  who  have 
maintained  peace  and  permitted  the  taws  of  nature  to  take  effect ;  and  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  spoken  highly  of  the  course  piirsued  by  the 
United  States,  and  has  placed  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  results  here 
realized,  he  begs  the  reader  also  to  believe  that  he  has  done  so  not 
merely  because  he  is  of  them,  but  because  they  have,  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unprecedented,  followed  “  the  things  that  make  for  peace,”  and 
because  they  less  than  any  other  people  have  interfered  with  the 
great  natural  laws  under  which  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being/  ‘  We  find  fewer  of  man’s  inventions,’  he  adds,  ‘  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  than  in  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  it  is  due  to 
the  great  cause  of  Truth  and  Human  Happiness,  to  exhibit,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  the  contrast  between  the  unrestricted  operation  of  the  laws  of 
God  on  one  hand,  and  the  results  of  the  inventions  of  men  on  the  other.’ 


In  this  wholesome,  earnest,  reverential  spirit,  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Carey’s  work  is  composed,  though  we  shall  have  to  notice  one 
great  departure  from  his  own  principle  of  not  interfering  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  In  its  general  design,  as  well  as  in  its  chief 
doctrine,  it  is  intended  to  rescue  the  laws  of  nature  from  the 
opprobrium  cast  on  them,  in  order  to  uphold  the  inventions  of 
politicians. 

We  must  mention,  however,  a  more  distinguished  man,  in 
some  respects,  than  Mr.  Carey,  who  hits  lately  expounded  simi¬ 
lar  principles,  and,  for  the  sake  of  property,  now  assailed  by  a 
^riety  of  theories,  is  eloquent  against  these  inventions.  M. 
Thiers,  in  his  recent  Essay,  ^  De  la  Propriete,’  traces  the  right 
of  property,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Ben- 
thain,  Mr.  J  anies  Mill,  Mr.  John  S.  Mill,  and  most  other  modern 
English  authors,  to  the  direct  action  of  Nature,  and  defends  it 
against  Socialists  and  Communists  on  the  principle  that  they 
would  contravene  her  laws  and  be  ‘  the  God  of  God’ — ‘  les  cor- 


recteurs  de  la  Providence.’*  This  testimony  against  the  inventions 
of  politicians,  of  a  Conservative  statesman,  who  thus  endangers 
his  own  craft,  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  his  interest,  as  a  man  of 
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property,  and  the  Tery  form  of  society  by  which  he  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  as  a  minister,  being  assailed  by  the  Communists  and  the 
Socialists,  to  oppose  their  inventions  and  maintain  his  own  station, 
he  demonstrates  that  a  right  of  property  is  ordained  by  nature. 
The  truth  forces  itself  into  his  unyielding  mind.  In  common 
with  other  philosophers,  he  recognises  a  regulating  and  benevo¬ 
lent  power  superior  to  the  lawgiver,  and  no  longer,  like  the  bulk 
of  statesmen,  calumniates  Nature,  in  order  to  bolster  up  state¬ 
craft  and  erroneous  institutions. 

Mr.  Carey  would  have  procured  for  his  opinions  a  more 
favourable  reception,  had  he  employed  a  little  more  skill  in 
displaying  them.  But  his  thick  and  compact  volume  is  without 
an  index,  or  copious  table  of  contents,  and  is  broken  into  only 
sixteen  divisions,  without  appropriate  and  suggestive  titles.  The 
first  division  is  entitled,  ‘  Man  and  Land the  second,  ‘  Man 
and  Food the  third,  ‘  Wealth,’  &c.,  which  give  no  information 
whatever  of  the  multifarious  contents  of  each.  The  titles  of 
the  remaining  divisions  are  equally  general  and  vague ;  and  to 
learn  what  the  book  contains,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  over  all  its 
pages.  Before  people  buy  books,  or  even  undertake  to  read 
them,  unless  strongly  recommended,  they  wish  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  contents ;  and  Mr.  Carey  having  failed  to 
inform  them  what  his  book  contains,  he  will  repel  otherwise 
willing  readers.  Other  writers  on  such  subjects, — Mr.  Malthus, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  M.  Thiers, — break  their  composition  into  nume¬ 
rous  portions,  and  indicate  by  a  sentence  the  sum  of  every  page. 
Such  a  mode  of  reading  short  is  a  great  convenience,  which, 
if  Mr.  Carey  w  ishes  his  book  to  be  popular,  we  recommend 
him  to  adopt. 

Passing  over  its  objectionable  form  with  this  single  remark, 
wre  have  only  approbation  to  bestow  on  its  substance.  The 
object  of  the  first  chapter,  on  ‘  Man  and  Land,’  is,  to  refute  Mr. 
Ricardo’s  doctrine  of  rent,  and  prove,  by  numerous  facts,  that 
the  dowmward  tendency  of  society  involved  in  that  doctrine,  ‘  a 
slur  on  nature,  and  the  end  of  hope,’  has  no  existence.  The 
object  of  the  second  chapter,  on  ‘  Man  and  Food,’  is,  in  like 
manner,  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  doctrines 
of  both  are  founded  on  similar  assertions,  and  one  refutation 
mtiy  serve  for  both. 

The  main  point  at  issue, — ‘  Does  the  difficulty”  of  procuring 
subsistence  increase  in  the  progress  of  society  V  is  answ  ered 
affirmatively  by  Mr.  Ricardo.  Men,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  said, 
occupy  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  every  increase  of  population 
forees  them  to^  have  recourse  to  land  less  fertile.  From  this 
arises  a  successive  fall  of  profits,  a  diminution  of  wages,  and  rent 
on  all  the  land  more  fertile  than  that  last  taken  into  cultivation. 
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Mr.  Ricardo  admits  that  the  downward  tendency  is  happily 
‘  checked  at  repeated  intervals  by  improvements  in  machinery 
connected  with  the  production  of  necessaries,  as  well  as  by  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  which  enable  us  to  relin¬ 
quish  a  portion  of  the  labour  before  required,  and  therefore  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  prime  necessary  of  the  labourer.’*  Mr. 
Malthus  also  replies  in  the  affirmative.  ‘  Population  has  a  ten¬ 
dency,’  he  asserts,  ‘  to  increase  faster  than  the  supply  of  food. 
Every  increase  of  the  former  diminishes  the  share  of  the  latter 
which  naturally  falls  to  each  person,  and  the  earth  being 
restricted  in  quantity  and  fertility,  cannot  supply  the  progres¬ 
sively  and  indefinitely  increasing  population.  Some,  therefore, 
must  always  starve,  or  be  stifled  in  their  birth,  or  be  thinned 
out  by  disease,  pestilence,  and  war.’  One  theory  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  other,  if  they  be  not  identical :  they  are  but 
different  forms  of  expressing  the  supposed  discrepancy  and 
incongruity  between  a  natural  law  which  determines  the 
progress  of  population,  and  a  natural  law  which  determines  the 
supply  of  food.  These  philosophers  appear  to  have  formed 
their  opinion  of  Nature  from  the  statute  book,  and  accuse  her 
of  subjecting  man,  like  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  contra¬ 
dictory  enactments.  So  precisely  similar  are  their  assertions, 
their  arguments,  and  their  defiance  of  Nature,  that  we  regret 
Mr.  Carey  has  not  reduced  the  bulk  of  his  book  by  binding 
their  errors  together,  and  slaying  them  both  by  one  blow. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  great  argument  there  is 
no  question  of  the  naturally  naked  and  destitute  condition  in 
which  man  is  originally  created.  He  is  sent  into  the  world 
perfectly  unprovided,  and  has  made  for  himself,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  Hand  that  created  him,  all  that  he  possesses. 
The  question  is  not  as  to  his  original  destitute  condition,  but 
— being  now  tolerably  well  provided,  from  having  been  wholly 
unprovided — whether  his  continued  and  further  progress  be  or  be 
not  always  more  and  more  impeded  by  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of 
fertile  soil  and  of  food.  Messrs.  Alalthus  and  Ricardo  lived  at 
a  period  wdien  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Europe, 
in  spite  of  devastating  wars,  increased  more  rapidly  and  multi¬ 
plied  wealth  faster,  than  in  any  previously  known  period  of 
history.  They  lived  at  a  time  when  the  exterminating  wars 
which  had  previously  raged  between  tribes  and  clans  and  races, 
founded  on  a  love  of  vengeance  and  individual  hatred,  had 
ceased, — when  even  the  far  less  destructive  and  grander  wars 
between  nations  wxre  condemned  in  theory  and  discountenanced 
by  growing  opinion, — and  when  it  was  obvious  that  commerce 

•  Principles  of  Political  Economy'  and  Taxation,  by  D.  Ricardo,  Esq., 
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had  begun  to  unite  all  the  heretofore  conflicting  nations  of  the  earth 
in  one  great  league  for  making  climate,  soil,  air,  and  ocean,  in 
short,  aU  the  material  elements,  contribute  to  man’s  subsistence. 
Blind  to  all  these  great  proofs  of  recent  rapid  progress,  and 
justifications  of  hope  in  future  progress,  these  philosophers 
rested  their  theories  on  a  single  assumption,  and  contradicted 
by  their  conclusions  the  whole  course  of  society.  More  extra¬ 
ordinary  still,  Mr.  Malthus  drew  his  proofs  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  population  to  increase,  almost  exclusively  from 
the  increase  of  people  in  the  United  States,  where  it  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  wealth  than  was  ever 
before  known ;  and  where,  as  the  people  have  increased,  they 
have  not  only  been  amply  supplied  themselves,  but  have  received 
amongst  them,  and  have  provided  for,  the  overflowing  population 
of  Europe.  The  first  emigrants  who  went  thither  were  supported 
by  supplies  from  Europe,  and  had  to  struggle  with  almost 
incredible  hardships  to  obtain  from  the  scarcely  tenanted  conti¬ 
nent  subsistence  for  a  few  small  ship-loads  of  human  beings. 
America  now  sustains  millions  in  opulence,  and  wooes  willing 
millions  more  to  its  bosom,  by  a  promise  of  securing  wealth  to 
industry.  It  is  beautifully  appropriate  that  a  complete  refuta¬ 
tion  of  a  false  theory  should  come  from  the  same  continent, 
whence,  from  reading  less  than  half  Nature’s  volume,  the  error 
was  derived. 

Mr.  Carey  shows,  from  a  detailed  examination  of  the  sites  of 
the  earliest  population  of  the  United  States,  that  the  most  fertile 
soils  there  were  not  the  first  cultivated.  The  same  fact  is  true 
of  Mexico  and  of  England.  In  all  cases,  the  land  that  is  most 
convenient,  most  easy  of  access,  is  of  course  preferred  to  land  of 
greater  natural  fertility,  but  requiring  greater  power  to  cultivate 
it  than  scattered  and  isolated  settlers  can  command.  He  shows, 
too,  from  a  detailed  statement,  that  more  food,  and  more  conve¬ 
niences  of  all  kinds,  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  in 
proportion  as  the  people  are  multiplied ;  and  he  justly  traces 
this  to  the  efiects  of  combined  labour.  ‘  One  man,’  he  says, 
‘  cannot  roll  a  log ;  two  can.’  The  principle  is  more  distinctly 
brought  out  in  the  following  passage : — 


‘  If  we  look  to  the  solitary  settler  of  the  West,  even  where  provided 
with  both  axe  and  spade,  we  shall  see  him  obtaining,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  the  commonest  log-hut.  A  neighbour  arrives,  iind  their 
combined  efforts  produce  a  new'  house,  w'ith  less  than  half  the  labour 
required  for  the  first.  That  neighbour  brings  a  horse,  and  he  makes 
something  like  a  cart.  The  product  of  their  labour  is  now'  itn  times 
greater  than  was  that  of  the  first  man  w'orking  by  himself.  More 
neighbours  come,  and  new  houses  are  wanted.  A  “  bee”  is  made,  and 
by  the  combined  effort  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  third  house  is 
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completed  in  a  day ;  whereas  the  first  cost  months,  and  the  second 
weeks,  of  far  more  severe  exertion.’ — P.  10. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  the  same  kind  abound  in  the  book, 
but  this  will  suffice  to  show  the  increased  ratio  of  productive 
power  resulting  from  combined  labour,  the  consequence  of  an 
increase  of  people.  Perhaps  the  effect  of  a  few  men  completing 
that  in  a  day  which  cost  a  smaller  number  a  week,  and  a  still 
smaller  number  many  months,  and  which  a  single  man  could  by 
no  means  perform,  gives  only  a  faint  and  imperfect  conception 
of  the  facility  given  by  a  multitude  to  complete  great  under¬ 
takings.  It  was  the  arm  of  men  like  ourselves,  it  has  been 
remarked,  but  in  great  numbers,  which  raised  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  What  the  multitude  then  did,  it  is  true,  we  perform  by 
machinery,  which  gives  a  few  Englishmen  more  power  than  was 
possessed  by  the  many  toiling  slaves  employed  to  complete 
the  Pyramids.  The  extensive  use  of  that  makes  us  less 
sensible  of  the  vast  increase  of  productive  power  resulting 
from  an  increase  of  numbers,  which  is  so  obvious  in  the  Back- 
woods.  But  machinery  itself  has  the  same  origin.  It  comes 
into  use,  in  the  order  of  time,  onl)  after  the  population  is  nume¬ 
rous.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  it  is  clear,  that  being 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the  costly  labour  of  many  persons, 
it  could  not  come  into  use  till  there  were  a  great  multitude  to 
profit  by  its  products.  Steam  machinery  came  to  our  aid  when 
the  people  were  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  a  steam-boat  could 
not  run  between  London  and  Gravesend  unless  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  to  go  by  it,  and  willing  to  pay 
the  expense.  Thus  our  machinery,  though  we  may  overlook 
the  fact,  like  the  rapid  building  of  the  house  in  the  wilderness, 
is  the  effect  of  multiplying  human  beings ;  and  the  power  which 
that  gives  over  the  physical  elements,  making  numerous  tasks 
easy  which  the  unassisted  hand  of  a  multitude  could  not  perform, 
indicates  that  with  every  increase  of  people  in  future,  there  will 
be  a  continued  increase  of  productive  power.  By  that  increase, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  productive  operations  of  a  civilized 
community,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  individuals,  be¬ 
come  possible ;  and  thus  the  multiplication  of  people  subdues  all 
the  elements  to  be  the  handmaids  of  man’s  will. 

Mr.  Carey  has  seen  this  process  at  its  origin  with  his  own  eye, 
and  is  thus  made  acutely  sensible  of  the  vast  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductive  power,  whether  applied  to  the  soil  or  other  purposes, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  an  increase  of  people.  The  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States,  where  men  are  free  to  exert  their 
natural  energies,  and  so  overcome  the  obstacles  which  Nature, 
to  stimulate  their  exertions,  places  in  their  path,  increases  cer- 
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tainly,  as  Mr.  ^lalthus  has  stated,  in  a  geometrical  ratio  ;  but  their 
productive  power,  and  the  food  they  can  produce,  increases  still 
faster  than  their  numbers, — faster,  indeed,  than  any  ratio,  for 
it  converts  the  impossible  into  the  practicable,  and  causes  it  to 
be  accomplished.  The  demonstration  of  that  is  the  complete 
refutation  of  Ricardo  and  Malthus. 

We  must,  however,  add,  that  Mr.  Carey  encumbers  the  pro¬ 
position  he  has  to  establish  by  going  in  the  track  of  these 
political  economists,  and  treating  of  ‘  man  and  land,’  and  of  *  man 
and  food,’  when  the  simple  subject  is  man — man  and  his  physical 
and  moral  qualities,  and  the  natural  laws  which  develop  them. 
Putting  other  things  out  of  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind  depends  on  the  number  of  eyes  to  see,  and  of 
intellects  to  observe,  which  communicate  with  each  other.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  development  of  skill  in  individuals  depends 
on  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  is  extended  by 
numbers,  and  on  each  one  confining  his  labour  to  some  little 
portion  of  the  great  work  of  production,  while  others  perform  their 
respective  tasks.  But  it  is  only  where  people  are  numerous  that 
one  man  can  obtain  the  means  of  living  by  devoting  himself  to 
one  single  productive  operation ;  and  when  they  are  not  nume¬ 
rous,  he  must  be  farmer,  brewer,  miller,  carpenter,  and  smith. 
Thus  the  development  of  mind  and  the  development  of  manual 
skill,  which  together  constitute  the  power  of  society,  do  not 
depend  on  the  soil  and  its  possible  products,  but  on  the  increase 
of  the  species. 

It  seems  quite  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  or  its  food-producing  qualities,  into  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  upholders  of  the  political  inventions  of  men 
and  the  defenders  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  fertility  or  non- 
fertility  of  the  soil,  forms,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  science  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  The  earth,  with  its  various  qualities,  is  the  proper 
subject  of  geography,  as  the  soil  is  of  the  science  of  agriculture ; 
but  the  science  of  political  economy  has  exclusively  for  its  sub* 
ject,  man  and  his  productive  powers.  He  uses  the  soil,  but  he  also 
uses  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the  sun’s  rays,  to  create 
wealth.  Pure  or  mephitic  air — seas  swarming  with  edible  fish  or 
the  abodes  only  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  terror  rather  than 
the  food  of  man — bright  clear  skies  or  the  sun  for  ever  hidden 
by  fogs,  and  their  influence  on  the  production  of  wealth — might 
with  as  much  propriety  be  discussed  in  political  economy,  as  the 
various  qualities  of  soils.  The  only  diflerence  between  them  is* 
that  land  is  suscejitible  of  a  strict  monopoly,  and  so  becomes  the 
means  of  exercising  political  wrong,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other  elements. 

All  wealth  is  exclusively  the  produce  of  labour.  That  is  the 
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main  principle  of  political  economy.  It  is  the  science,  therefore, 
of  labour  applied  to  produce  wealth.  It  cannot  also  be  the 
science  of  land,  and  those  who  introduce  the  second  term,  and 
discuss  the  fertility  of  soils  and  its  effects,  depart  from  the  one 
principle  of  political  economy.  They  corrupt  it,  and  introduce 
complexity  and  confusion,  rolitical  economy  is  a  moral,  not  a 
physical  science.  Labour  is  informed  by  knowledge,  and  guided 
by  skill.  It  is  developed  by  combination,  which  can  only  take 
place  amongst  a  numerous  people.  The  moral  qualities  of  man¬ 
kind — their  ignorance  and  idleness,  leaving  waste  the  unbounded 
fertility  of  Mexico;  or  their  knowledge  and  skill,  winning  the 
salt  marshes  of  Holland  from  the  ocean,  and  converting  them 
into  unrivalled  pastures, — determine  at  all  times  and  places  the 
productive  power  of  labour ;  not  the  skies  under  which  they  live, 
the  ocean  that  surrounds  them,  the  air  they  breathe,  or  the  land 
they  cultivate.  Political  economy,  we  repeat,  is  the  science  of 
labour,  and  of  labour  only,  applied  to  produce  wealth  ;  and  from 
that  the  land,  like  the  air  and  the  ocean,  is  excluded,  and  left  to 
the  science  of  geography.  Mr.  Carey,  however,  has  followed 
his  leaders,  and  made  a  much  more  voluminous  book  than  would 
have  been  necessary  to  refute  Messrs.  Kicardo  and  Malthus, 
had  he  looked  at  the  question  as  concerning  exclusively  the 
influence  of  increasing  numbers  over  the  development  of  know¬ 
ledge,  skill,  and  productive  power. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  great  number  of  subordinate  topics 
discussed  by  Mr.  Carey,  nor  can  we  quote  a  single  one  of  the 
many  pictures  he  gives  us  of  society  in  its  economical  aspect,  in 
the  United  States.  For  an  exposition  of  the  banking  system 
there  prevalent,  particularly  that  of  Rhode  Island — for  an  account 
of  the  wonderful  effects  of  ownership  in  stimulating  exertion,  as 
exhibited  in  America — for  a  picture  of  society  in  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  in  England,  in  contrast  to  society  in  the  United  States — for 
an  account  of  the  effects  of  panics  and  commercial  crises  in 
England,  and  their  influence  on  other  countries,  and  a  number 
of  connected  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  brief  space  we  can  devote  to  a  very  large  subject 
must  be  occupied  by  a  notice  of  Mr.  Carey’s  departure  from  his 
own  rules.  He  is  somewhat  displeased  with  the  mode  in  which 
society  is  developing  itself  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  its 
connexion  with  Europe,  and  he  wishes  to  alter  it.  He  will  not 
leave  that  to  Nature  ;  he  has  an  invention  for  bettering  her 
work.  Like  the  Communists,  he  is  disposed  on  one  point  to 
be  a  corrector  of  Providence.  On  the  internal  economy  of  the 
United  States,  he  looks  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  the 
external  economy,  or  rather,  the  natural  relation  established 
between  his  own  country  tind  ours,  he  regards  with  the  jaundiced 
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eye  of  a  jealous,  envious  politician.  ‘  England,’  he  says,  ‘  must  be 
made  to  raise  her  own  food,*  and  ‘  she  must  he  made  to  let  other 
nations  consume  theirs.’ 

‘  If  wc  desire/  he  says,  ‘  to  preserve  peace,  we  must  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  depopulation,  and  promote  concentration  upon  rich  soils  ;  and 
that  can  be  done  only  hy  increased  protection^  by  aid  of  a  tariff  that  is 
not  for  revenue — a  tariff  whose  direct  object  shall  be  that  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  right  of  every  man  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he  will 
live,  and  how'  he  will  employ  his  labour,  or  his  capital,  or  both.  ^Vhat 
is  needed  is,  a  distinct  declaration  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  nation,  farmers  and  planters,  to  pursue  the  course  necessary  for 
bringing  the  consumer  of  cotton,  and  wool,  and  food,  to  the  side  of 
the  producers  of  those  commodities  ;  for  bringing  the  lapstone  to  the 
hides  and  the  food,  instead  of  carrying  the  hides  and  the  food  to  the 
lapstone  ;  and  thus  to  terminate  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  by  both 
England  and  France,  and  to  annihilate,  by  means  of  measures  of  peace¬ 
ful  but  vigorous  resistance,  the  power  of  those  countries  to  disturb  the 
world  by  means  of  fleets  and  armies.’ 

But  the  bulk  of  the  Americans,  wiser  than  Mr.  Carey, — instinc¬ 
tively  right,  where  he  is  theoretically  and  logically  wrong, — do  not 
desire  a  tariff  that  is  not  for  revenue,  and  will  not  adopt  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  thwart  the  course  of  nature,  and  prevent  their  own 
commodities  from  being  exported.  Nor  is  it  England,  in  her 
corporate  capacity,  that  is  in  question ;  but  the  English,  as  indivi¬ 
duals.  Unable  to  raise  food,  and  very  able  to  make  cloth,  they 
offer  their  cloth  to  individuids  in  the  XJnitcd  States,  who  are  able 
to  raise  food,  but  not  able  to  make  cloth  so  cheap  as  they  can  buy 
it  by  raising  food  ;  and  these,  in  spite  of  the  objurgations  of  politi¬ 
cians  like  Mr.  Carey,  and  of  tariffs  not  for  revenue,  will  persist  in 
exchanging  their  food  for  the  cloth  of  Manchester  and  the  cutlery 
of  Shcflicld.  Mr.  Carey  wholly  forgets  in  this  passage  the  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Nature,  and  turns  politician.  He  aims  at  promoting  the 
greatness  exclusively  of  the  United  States,  and  passes  from  the 
consideration  of  labour  applied  to  produce  wealth,  and  the  natural 
causes  which  develop  its  power,  to  the  consideration  of  a  very 
important  question  of  legislation.  He  gives  his  readers  no  spe¬ 
cific  notice  of  his  intention,  but  imitating  Ricardo  and  the  econo¬ 
mists  of  Europe,  in  their  introduction  of  land  into  the  science  of 
labour  by  his  recommendation  of  tariffs  not  for  revenue, — a  poor 
adoption  of  one  of  the  w’orst  parts,  now  happily  exploded,  of  the 
anti-commercial  policy  of  England, — he  tries  to  jump,  most  illogi- 
cally,  from  labour  to  legislation,  but  misses  both,  and  tumbles  into 
the  inconsequential  bog  of  protection.  He  shows  himself  on 
this  point  still  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  politicians  of  America, 
who,  in  their  pursuit  of  conquest,  and  extension  of  territory, 
have  never  mastered  the  true  principles  of  the  condition  of  their 
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country,  and  have  had  no  more  noble  aim  than  to  adopt  and 
imitate  the  feudal  policy  of  Europe,  founded  on  the  error  that 
land  not  labour  is  the  source  of  wealth.  We  can  only  express 
our  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Carey  should  have  allowed  his  political 
feelings  to  have  betrayed  him  into  such  a  palpable  contradiction 
of  his  own  principles  and  the  better  parts  of  his  book. 

We  have  shown,  from  his  own  words,  that  the  foundation  of 
improvement  is  increase  of  people,  and  Mr.  Carey  would  sub¬ 
tract  the  English  from  the  Americans,  and  the  Americans  from 
the  English,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  combination  by  which 
they  now  both  acquire  an  increase  of  productive  power.  The 
inimical  feelings  excited  by  some  parts  of  our  policy,  and  the 
injury  we  did  for  a  long  period  to  other  nations,  and  especially 
the  Ignited  States,  by  a  tariff  not  for  revenue,  particularly  a  tax 
on  corn,  and  the  injury  we  are  still  doing  by  huge  bank  monopo¬ 
lies  and  restrictions  on  currency,  are  plainly,  the  misleading 
causes  of  Mr.  Carey’s  erroneous  conclusion.  In  condemning  his 
recommendation  to  imitate  some  of  our  exploded  errors,  we  have 
no  intention  to  apologize  for  them.  From  a  more  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  than  his  of  their  folly  we  are  obliged  to  oppose  his  remarks, 
and  censure  the  imitative  policy  of  American  statesmen.  For 
us  it  is  rather  disheartening  to  find  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Carey’s 
acquirements,  forgetting  his  own  science,  and  actually  contradict¬ 
ing  his  own  principles,  from  the  indulgence  of  unamiable  political 
feelings.  In  him  the  aberration  is  very  remarkable,  because  in 
one  passage  he  shows  very  distinctly  why  his  advice  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  followed.  In  the  midst  of  many  earnest  recom¬ 
mendations  to  his  countrymen  to  concentrate  their  power  and 
consume  their  produce  at  home,  he  says : — 

‘  Wliy  does  he  (the  firmer  of  Pennslyvania)  not  clear  some  of  the 
meadow -land  ?  It  is  because  there  is  no  demand  for  milk,  or  for  fresh 
meat,  for  hay,  or  turnips,  or  potatoes  ;  or  for  any  of  those  things  of 
which  the  earth  yields  largely,  and  which,  from  their  bulk,  will  not 
hear  carriage.  He  knows  that  when  the  great  machine  yields  by  tons 
the  product  is  worth  little,  unless  there  be  mouths  on  the  spot  to  eat, 

but  that  when  he  restricts  it  to  bushels,  the  product  may  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  mouths.  There  is  no  demand  for  timber ;  for  all  the 
young  men  fly  to  the  West,  and  new  houses  are  not  needed.  The  tim¬ 
ber  is  valueless,  and  the  land  is  not  worth  clearing  to  raise  wheat, 
almost  the  only  product  of  the  earth  that  will  bear  carriage.  To  clear 
an  acre  would  cost  as  much  as  would  buy  a  dozen  in  Iowa ;  and  the 

product  of  four  acres,  at  ten  bushels  each,  would  be  equal  to  one  of 
forty.’ 

‘  If  we  now  ask,*  he  says  again,  ‘  the  worthy  planter  why  he  does 
not  clear  the  rich  land  close  to  the  poorer  soil  that  he  now  cultivates, 
bis  answer  will  b(i,  that  he  has  offered  tw’enty  dollars  an  acre  for  clear¬ 
ing  it,  and  destroying  the  timber,  but  in  vain  ;  nobody  will  undertake 
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it.  Nobody  wants  timber.  There  are  no  houses  wanted,  for  his  neigh¬ 
bours  are  dying  to  poorer  and  more  distant  soils.’ 

In  America  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  England,  that  cultivation  is  undertaken  for  what  it  will  pro¬ 
duce,  and  that  the  cultivation  which  is  for  the  individual  most 
profitable,  is  the  most  rational.  The  remarks  just  quoted  show 
distinctly,  that  the  cultivation  adopted  by  the  people,  the  plans 
followed  by  them,  are  more  profitable  to  individuals  than  those 
recommended  by  Mr.  Carey.  For  the  produce  of  the  labour  he 
urges  them  to  perform  there  is  no  demand,  and  it  w^ould,  there¬ 
fore,  be  throwm  away.  It  is  an  axiom  of  European  political 
economy,  and  is  at  once  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  democratic 
America,  that  each  individual  is  a  better  judge  of  his  own 
interest,  and  of  the  proper  employment  of  his  labour  and  capital, 
than  any  other  person.  Mr.  Carey,  however,  with  the  true 
aristocratic  and  regal  presumption  of  Europe,  assumes  to  be  a  far 
better  judge  of  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  than 
thejr  are,  and  actually  scolds  them  for  preferring  the  land  of  Iowa, 
which  is  cultivated  at  one-third  of  the  cost,  to  the  meadows  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Carey  gives  a  complete  answer  to  his  own 
recommendation.  He  demonstrates  that  the  exchange  between 
individuals  living  in  the  United  States  and  living  in  England  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  former,  than  his  proposition  to  confine 
the  exchange  to  individuals  living  in  the  United  States.  He 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  those  people  understand  their  in¬ 
terests  better  than  he  understands  it,  and  thus  he  stamps  his  own 
anti-social  recommendation  with  its  true  characteristics  of  erro¬ 
neous  political  economy.  It  contravenes  his  own  principles,  and  is 
a  palpable  substitution  of  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Carey  for  the 
laws  of  Nature  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  instincts  and 
self-interest  of  individuals. 

W e  have  adverted  to  the  two  principal  points  of  Mr.  Carey’s 
book — his  refutation  of  the  anti -hopeful  system  of  Ricardo  and 
Malthus,  and  his  advocacy  of  legislative  protection  and  restric¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  system  he  refutes  ;  and  we  can  only,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  express  our  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  any  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  instructive  details  concerning  society  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  book  is  full.  The  few  quotations  we  have  made,  more 
for  our  own  purposes  than  to  show  off  Mr.  Carey,  we  cannot 
describe  as  fair  specimens  of  his  style  and  manner,  and  we  can 
promise  those  who  will  not  be  repelled  by  vast  masses  of  print, 
without  any  index  to  their  purpose,  both  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  reading  his  book. 
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Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  Thomas  Burchell^  Twenty-two  Years  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  in  Jamaica.  By  his  Brother,  William  F.  Burchell.  12mo. 
Pp.  416,  London:  B.  L.  Green. 

This  volume  appears  under  considerable  disadvantage.  The 
slave  (juestion  is  no  longer  rife,  the  Jamaica  insurrection  has 
taken  its  place  in  history,  and  the  public  life  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  that  island  has  been  exhibited  in  the  biography  of 
William  Knibb.  Public  curiosity  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
gratified,  and  other  topics  are  now  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  religious  men  of  this  country.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some 
regret  that  we  heard  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  William  Burchell 
to  publish  the  ‘  Memoir’  of  his  brother.  We  feared  that  his 
labours  might  find  but  little  acceptance,  and  that  the  materials  at 
his  command  would  enable  him  to  do  scarcely  more  than  repeat 
a  tale  already  told.  In  this  expectation  we  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  character  of  the  book  is  concerned ; 
and  we  hasten  to  do  our  part  to  ensure  it  the  cordial  reception  to 
which  it  is  well  entitled.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more 
interesting  volume.  It  will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  perusal, 
if,  indeed,  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  a 
source  of  continuous  pleasure.  The  biographer  has  performed 
his  task  as  a  work  of  love.  His  heart,  as  well  as  his  intellect,  * 
has  evidently  been  engaged.  He  has  written  con  amore,  and 
his  materials  have  enabled  him  not  only  to  bring  out  the  character 
of  his  brother  in  stronger  relief,  but  also  to  tnrow  considerable 
light  on  the  missionary  life  of  the  West.  His  style  is  easy  and 
flowing,  though  occasionally  a  little  stilted ;  and  the  general  im¬ 
pression  produced  is  eminently  pleasing  and  favourable. 

We  knew  Thomas  Burchell  in  his  youth,  when  his  frame  was 
muscular,  and  the  undimmed  lustre  of  his  eye  bespoke  the  con¬ 
centrated,  yet  calm,  energy  of  his  character.  Few  men  were 
more  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his  associates.  There  was  nothing 
flimsy  or  variable  in  his  texture.  The  outward  man  was  a  fair 
index  of  that  which  was  within.  Strength  rather  than  beauty 
his  characteristic.  He  was  at  once  cool  in  judgment, 
clear  in  his  perception,  and,  when  once  resolved,  unswerv¬ 
ing  in  the  prosecution  of  his  object.  He  never  faltered 
between  his  conviction  of  the  right  and  his  pursuit  of  it.  It 
^’ould  have  been  as  easy  to  divert  a  mountain  stream  from  its 
course,  as  to  turn  him  from  the  path  in  which  a  sense  of  duty 
prompted  him  to  walk.  His  faculties  were  not  of  the  brilliant 
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order.  lie  knew  little  of  the  play  of  imagination.  The  light¬ 
ning  flash  was  never  emitted.  From  the  depths  of  his  inner 
world  he  rarely  poured  forth  those  burning  words  with  which 
genius,  for  a  moment,  enslaves  its  auditors.  W e  can  recall  one 
or  two  instances  of  this,  but  they  w’ere  cases  of  inspiration 
swinging  from  the  passion  of  the  hour,  and  w'cre  apart  from 
lus  ordinary  mood.  His  temperament  was  too  cool,  nis  judg¬ 
ment  too  well  balanced,  to  allow  of  their  frequent  recurrence. 
He  was  in  general  a  cidm,  though  earnest,  pleader,  who  saw  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  complicated  bearings  of  his  case,  and  designed  to  do 
justice  to  them  all.  As  a  public  speaker  he  w’as  outshone 
by  his  associate  and  friend,  AVilliam  Kiiibb,  and  it  was  a  noble 
feature  of  his  character,  that  of  the  many  thousands  who  listened 
to  that  noble-hearted  man,  no  one  was  more  earnest  in  his  admi¬ 
ration.  We  have  watched  his  manly  countenance  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  and  have  seen  in  its  varying  lights  indisputable  proof  of 
the  complacency  with  which  the  triumphs  of  his  friend  were 
regarded.  Such  being  our  estimate  of  Thomas  Burchell.  we 
have  derived  no  slight  gratification  from  his  brother’s  sketch  of 
his  career,  and  hasten  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  some  of  its 
most  prominent  events. 

He  was  bom  at  Tetbury,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1799,  of 
pious  parents,  w’ho  w’cre  connected  with  the  Baptist  church  in 
that  tow’n.  We  pass  over,  wdth  a  smile,  the  genefdogical  rubbish 
with  which  the  biographer  has  encumbered  his  narrative,  not 
caring  one  whit  whether  Mr.  Burchcll’s  maternal  ancestor  was  a 
serf,  or,  as  is  affirmed,  '  one  of  the  barons  who  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror.*  It  is  time  that  such  trash  should  be 
eschcwxd  by  men  of  our  class.  The  Thomas  Burchell  w  hom  we 
knew  derives  no  lustre  from  such  an  ancestry.  His  personal 
qualities  were  his  glory,  and  there  is,  to  our  minds,  something 
like  desecration  in  attempting  to  superadd  others.  His  earlier 
years  were  spent  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Craddock,  and  were 
distinguished  by  ‘  a  greater  relish  for  physical  exercises  than 
for  matters  of  taste.*  From  this  school  he  removed,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  to  Worcester,  where  he  passed  some  time 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher.  ‘  Here,*  his 
biographer  informs  us,  ^  he  was  introduced  to  new  scenes,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  society  under  fresh 
aspects  ;  while  the  mental  training  to  wdiich  he  was  subjected 
gave  a  more  steady  direction  to  his  thinking,  and  contributed 
valuable  influences  to  the  moulding  of  his  character.’ 

Ihc  time  at  lengtli  arrived  for  determining  his  future  and 
permanent  occupation.  His  father  was  desirous  of  having  him 
atsociat€?d  with  himself  in  the  wool-stapling  business,  but  his  own 
predilection  wras  for  that  of  a  cloth  manufacturer.  For  the  pur- 
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pose  of  combining  the  two  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Brinkworth,  of  Inchbrook,  and,  with,  characteristic  energy,  imme. 
diately  applied  himself  ito  his  vocation.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  Mr.  Brinkworth’s  service,  ‘  ere  a  striking  alteration  took  place 
in  the  morals  and  behaviour  of  the  factory  hands  ;  and  although 
at  the  time  he  was  not  himself  a  decidedly  religious  character, 
yet  such  was.  the  influence  he  exerted,  that  in  a  short  while  foul 
language  and  profane  oaths  were  almost  entirely  abolished.  He 
also  introduced  books  among  the  people,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  leisure  hours  ;  and  by  his  skill  in  business,  combined  with 
conciliatory  manners,  secured  to  an  unusual  extent  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all.’ 

The  Rev.  William  Winterbotham  was  at  this  time  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Shortwood,  and  his  ministry  was  eminently 
suited  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  such  a  young  man 
as  Mr.  Burchell.  Few  men  were  more  entitled  to  respect  than 
Mr.  Winterbotham,  or  more  efficiently  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  vocation.  His  intellect  was  masculine,  his  pulpit  address 
solid  and  informing.  His  style  was  far  removed  from  the 
affectations  and  tinsel  which  many  mistake  for  oratory.  With  a 
solid  judgment,  and  great  mental  independence,  he  united  a  fund 
of  warm  feeling  which  won  the  affections  of  all  classes,  and  has 
embalmed  his  memory  in  the  recollection  of  many.  His  ministry 
was  lust  such  as  was  adapted  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  young 
Burchell,  and  we  attribute  to  it  much  of  the  sobriety  and  settled 
views  which  distinguished  his  future  career.  His  mind  had 
previously  been  exercised  on  religious  subjects,  but  his  views 
now  received  a  fixedness  and  direction  which  gave  promise  of 
future  spiritual  usefulness. 


‘  I  retired,’  he  says,  ‘  to  my  closet  with  more  frequency,  and  to  the 
throne  of  grace  with  greater  earnestness.  I  made  many  and  solemn 
resolutions ;  but,  as  they  were  made  in  my  own  strength,  they  were  too 
forgotten.  I  was  not  yet  brought  to  hate  «fw,  for  I  loved  many  of 
iU  enjoyments ;  so  that  while  I  desired  to  escape  hell,  I  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  abandon  altogether  the  way  which  led  thither.  Still  I  gave 
myself  up  to  retirement  and  reflection,  perused  my  Bible  with  increasing 
interest,  and  prayed  for  divine  illumination.  I  also  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  with  a  desire  to  be  instructed  and  directed  ;  I  was 
no  longer  a  careless,  but  an  anxious  hearer.  I  listened  as  one  earnestly 
concerned  to  receive  benefit,  and  to  be  rescued  from  the  miry  clay  in 
which  I  seemed  to  be  set  so  fast.  Long  had  I  endeavoured  to  extricate 
myself ;  but  the  more  I  strove,  I  found  that  I  sank  deeper  and  deeper : 
It  was  this  that  drove  me  to  the  sanctuary,  hoping  to  hear  tell  of  One 
who  was  strong  and  mighty  to  save.  From  infancy  I  had  sat  beneath 
ffic  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  the  service  was  only  a  weariness  to 
Now,  things  were  changed ;  I  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  sabbath, 
wid  my  heart  was  gladdened  at  the  prospect  of  going  up  to  the  house 
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of  the  Ix)rd ;  though  never  a  sabbath  evening  closed  upon  me,  but 
I  retired  to  rest  weeping  on  account  of  a  deeper  sense  1  had  of  my 
sinfulness.’ — P.  9. 

The  result  of  these  mental  exercises  was  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  remedial  character  of  the  gospel.  hile  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  its  owm  condition  simply  he  was  sorrowful  and  dis- 
consulate.  A  consciousness  of  alienation  from  the  supreme  good 
filled  him  with  apprehension,  depriving  the  present  of  its  glad¬ 
ness,  and  spreading  over  the  future  a  sombre  and  threatening 
hue.  Such  is  the  mysterious  process  through  which  man  usually 
passes  in  his  return  to  God.  The  intensity  of  these  feelings  vary 
in  diHerent  cases,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  past  history 
of  individuals,  but  they  mark,  more  or  less,  the  moral  transfor¬ 
mation  of  all.  To  sneer  at  such  exercises,  as  is  the  habit  of 
w'orldly  men,  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unchristian.  The 
feeblest  intellect  may  ring  changes  on  obnoxious  terms,  denoun¬ 
cing  what  the  Scriptures  term  regeneration  and  a  new  birth, 
ns  fanatical  delusions,  saintly  affectations,  or  the  vagaries  of  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm ;  but  the  evidence  of  fact  disproves  such  miser¬ 
able  drivelling,  and  the  men  who  practise  it  will  ultimately  be 
covered  with  confusion  and  shame.  Mr.  llurchell  was  admitted 
to  the  fellow'ship  of  the  Church  at  Shortw’ood,  in  November,  1817, 
and,  under  the  ministry  of  its  pastor,  obtained  increasingly 
‘  correct  and  large  views  of  the  gospel,  of  the  personal  dignity  and 
w'orth  of  Christ,  the  value  of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  wonders  of 
his  love.’  An  interesting  anecdote  of  this  period  is  related. 
Mr.  Ihirchell  w'as  in  the  habit  of  early  rising,  and  frequently, 
with  the  llible,  or  other  religious  book  as  his  companion,  walked 
in  a  neighbouring  w  ood,  enjoying  its  quiet  seclusion.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  w  e  iu:e  informed, — 

‘  He  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  with  one  of  the  game¬ 
keepers  ;  who,  springing  from  behind  some  trees,  and  supposing  the 
wanderer  to  be  in  quest  of  game,  presented  a  gun  at  his  breast,  at  the 
same  time  telling  him  he  was  a  dead  man  if  he  did  not  stand  still  and 
surrender.  He  w’as  startled  a  little ;  but,  soon  recovering  himself,  said 
that  his  only  object  in  coming  there  w’as  to  enjoy  privacy  with  his  book. 
The  keeper  not  being  quite  satisfied,  first  demanded  his  address,  and 
then  a  sight  of  his  books.  He  immediately  took  a  small  Bible  out  of 
his  coat  pocket.  The  keeper  appeared  surprised ;  and,  after  having 
entered  into  conversation  with  liim,  told  him  to  consider  himself  safe 
at  all  times  on  any  part  of  the  property. 

‘  He  went  in  a  different  direction  the  next  three  or  four  mornings ; 
but  determined  afterwards  to  resume  his  favourite  w  alk,  he  met  the 
nobleman’s  servant  at  the  same  point,  who,  accosting  him  respectfully, 
begged  of  him,  if  it  were  not  asking  too  much,  to  read  a  chapter  out 
of  his  Bible,  and  explain  it  to  him ;  adding,  that  he  had  waited  there 
two  hours  each  morning  since  the  first  meeting,  greatly  fearing  he 
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ncTcr  sec  him  there  again.  The  request  was  gladly  complied 
with.  The  youthful  Christian,  now  unexpectedly  led  by  circumstances 
to  assume  the  character  of  an  instructor,  became  much  interested  in 
the  man,  and  frequently  resorted  to  the  spot,  where  he  was  sure  to  find 
him  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival.’ — P.  1 2. 

These  interviews  were  not  in  vain.  The  casud  encounter  of 
the  young  Christian  and  the  gamekeeper,  unpromising  as  it 
appeared,  issued  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter,  whose  cottage 
speedily  became  a  temple,  consecrated  by  the  Divine  presence. 

Mr.  Burchell’s  religion  was  eminently  practical.  It  was  fitted 
for  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  w^as  no  recluse  ;  no  mere 
meditatist.  He  was  active  in  business  as  wtU  as  fervent  in 
spirit,  and  a  circumstance  which  occurred  about  this  time,  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrates  both  points  of  his  character.  Having  heard  that 
some  parties  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  first  piece  of  cloth  were 
likely  to  fail,  he  started  off  immediately  for  Bristol — nearly  thirty 
miles — in  order  to  recover  his  property.  After  sleeping  on  the 
road,  he  proceeded  across  the  country  early  in  the  morning,  and 
on  nearing  the  Severn,  saw  a  boat  put  off,  w  hich,  in  answer  to 
his  calls,  though  apparently  wdth  much  hesitation,  pulled  back  and 
took  him  in.  A  good  deal  of  whispering  ensued  amongst  the 
crew,  and  the  w’ords  which  he  occasionally  caught  filled  him  with 
apprehension.  At  length  he  perceived  that  they  were  steering 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  they  professed,  and  on 
pointing  out  the  circumstance,  ‘  one  of  them,  a  brawny  Irishman, 
exclaimed,  “  Och,  my  jewel !  and  do  you  think  you  are  ^ing  to 
lave  us  so  soon,  now  that  we  have  nabbed  you  at  last?  Do  you 
see,  jewel  ?  (pointing  his  finger  to  the  water  on  which  they  were 
floating)  you  shall  go  and  see  the  bottom  of  Davy  Jones’s  locker, 
before  you  go  to  land  again.”  They  all  now  set  up  a  shout,  in 
confirmation  of  their  murderous  design,  and  as  though  to  urge 
each  other  on  to  the  deed.’  He  was,  in  fact,  amongst  smugglers, 
and  was  mistaken  for  an  agent  of  the  preventive  service.  It  was 
m  vain  he  asserted  their  mistake.  They  only  renewed  their 
threats  of  vengeance.  His  self-possession,  however,  did  not 
leave  him,  ^  and  he  began  to  address  them  in  a  very  serious 
strain,  reminding  them  that,  if  they  did  him  any  injury,  Grod 
would  judge  them  for  it.’  *  His  address  was  not  inoperative. 
The  countenance  of  some  relaxed,  and  our  biographer  must  tell 
what  followed  : — 

*  He  then  addressed  each  one,  separately  and  solemnly,  saying  that 
each  would  have  to  stand,  in  his  own  person,  at  the  bar  of  Qod,  and 
receive  according  to  his  deeds,  whether  good  or  bad.  At  length,  the 
man  who  seemed  to  sustain  the  office  of  captain  cried  out,  “  I  say. 
Hick,  I  can’t  stand  this ;  we  must  let  him  go.  I  don’t  believe  he  is 
the  man  w^e  thought  he  was.  Where  do  you  w’ant  to  he  put  out,  sir?” 
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The  traveller  replied,  that  he  wished  to  be  taken  up  the  Avon  to  Bris¬ 
tol.  The  man  said,  “  We  cannot  go  up  so  far  as  that,  aa  we  dare  not 
pass  Pill ;  but  we  will  take  you  as  far  as  possible,  and  put  you  in  a  way 
40  go  on/’  He  thanked  them,  and  begged  them  to  make  the  utmost 
speed,  as  his  business  was  urgent.  Finding  them  so  far  subdued,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  of  their  nefarious  mode  of  life.  They 
all  appeared  struck  with  his  statements  and  conduct ;  and,  on  his  land- 
ing,  refused  to  receive  what  he  had  stipulated  to  pay  as  fare ;  at  the 
same  time  offering  to  forward  one  of  the  kegs  of  spirits  to  any  place  he 
w'ould  mention.  One  of  the  men  also  accompanied  him  to  a  farm-house, 
and  so  far  interested  the  occupant  in  his  favour,  as  to  induce  him  to 
drive  him  to  Bristol  in  his  family  taxed-cart.  He  thus  reached  the  end 
of  his  journey,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and,  as  a  result,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  recovering  the  greater  part  of  his  cloth. 

‘  Some  years  after,  on  his  first  return  from  J amaica  to  this  country, 
Mr.  Burchell  met  the  smuggler  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  farm¬ 
house,  in  a  small  village,  near  the  Cheddar  cliffs  in  Somersetshire. 
The  man  proffered  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  reminding  him  of  their 
prerious  interview.  He  was  much  surprised  at  his  altered  appearance, 
and  inquired  what  was  the  cause.  “  Ah,  sir  (said  he),  after  your  talk, 
we  none  of  us  could  ever  follow  that  calling  again.  I  have  since  learnt 
to  be  a  carpenter,  and  am  doing  very  well  in  this  village ;  and  attend 
a  chapel  three  or  four  miles  off.  And  our  poor  master  never  forgot  to 
pray  for  you,  to  his  dying  day.  He  was  quite  an  altered  man ;  took 
his  widowed  mother  to  his  house ;  and  became  a  good  husband,  and  a 
good  father,  as  w’ell  as  a  good  neighbour.  Before,  every  one  was 
afraid  of  him,  he  was  such  a  desperate  fellow' ;  afterwards,  he  was  as 
tame  as  a  lamb.  He  opened  a  little  shop,  for  the  maintenance  of  hb 
family ;  and,  what  w'as  better  still,  he  held  prayer-meetings  in  bus 
house.  The  other  three  men  now  form  part  of  a  crew',  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  are  very  steady  and  w'ell  behaved.’ — Pp.  17 — 19. 

Mr.  Burcliell’s  attention  w'as  speedily  directed  to  the  ministry, 
and  being  encouraged  by  his  pastor  and  friends,  he  offered  him¬ 
self  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  foreign  service.  His 
offer  was  accepted  in  November,  1819,  and  he  immediately  com¬ 
menced  preparatory  studies  at  the  Bristol  College,  then  under 
the  presidentship  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Ryland.  During  his 
residence  at  Bristol  he  w’as  a  diligent  student.  From  personal 
observation  we  can  speak  of  the  indefatigable  industry  with 
which  he  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  He 
was  incessantly  at  work.  Indolence  w'as  foreign  from  his  nature. 
He  shrunk  from  it  not  merely  as  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  duty, 
but  as  incompatible  with  his  mental  tastes.  He  loved  labour, 
rad  prosecuted  it  with  cheerfulness.  It  was  evidently  his  de- 
his  attention  was  happily  concentrated  on  the  proper 
business  of  the  day.  It  was  not  simply  that  he  was  employed. 
His  avocations  were  precisely  those  w'hich  were  incumbent,  and 
the  knowledge  he  acquired  was,  in  consequence,  exactly  such  as 
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h»  pro8j>€Ct8  rendered  expedient.  A  more  exemplary  and  con- 
Bcientious  student  was  never  trained  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  HurchelPs  views  were  at  first  directed  to  the  East  as  the 
probable  sphere  of  his  future  labour,  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
West  Indian  branch  of  the  Baptist  Mission  led  the  Committee  to 
propose  his  occupying  the  station  at  Crooked  Spring,  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Had  his  own  preferences 
been  consulted,  he  would  have  abided  by  his  original  views,  but 
true  to  the  principles  which  shaped  his  course,  he  left  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  immediately  prepared  to  occupy 
the  new  scene  opened  to  him.  The  Jamaica  mission,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  few  attractions  at  this  time.  It  was  not  then 
what  it  subsequently  became,  when  the  labours  of  himself  and 
his  brethren  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 
It  was  the  prison-house  of  the  African,  where  all  the  evils  en¬ 
gendered  by  slavery  had  rioted  for  centuries.  Very  partial 
opportunities  had  yet  occurred  for  preaching  to  the  negroes,  and 
the  Christian  men  of  this  country  were  not  prepared  fairly  to 
grapple  with  the  monster  evil  of  the  colony.  Their  missionaries 
were  in  consequence  tongue-tied.  They  were  to  be  silent  amidst 
unparalleled  wrongs  ;  to  abstain  from  rebuke  w  hen  sin  and  cruelty 
were  obtruded  on  their  notice ;  to  denude  themselves  of  the 
common  sympathies  of  humanity,  or  at  least  to  give  them  no 
expression.  Happily  nature  was  stronger  than  policy.  The 
eye  and  the  countenance  would  utter  what  the  lips  were  forbidden 
to  speak.  Inarticulate  groans  were  first  heard,  till  at  length  out¬ 
raged  nature  broke  free  from  the  restraints  of  a  mistaken  pru¬ 
dence,  and  denounced,  in  unmistakable  tones,  the  atrocities  of  the 
dark  prison-house.  To  this  unpromising  sphere  Mr.  Burchell 
proceeded  in  November,  1823,  having  first  been  united  to  Miss 
Lusty,  who  made  considerable  ‘  sacrifices  in  consecrating  herself 
to  the  missionary  life.’  The  Garland  Grove,  in  which  they 
sailed,  dropt  anchor  in  Montego  Bay,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1824.  We  need  not  detain  our  readers  by  a  review  of  the  state 
of  the  abolition  question  at  this  period.  The  fears  of  the  planters 
were  effectually  roused,  and  the  hostility  previously  shown  to 
religious  teachers  was  becoming  daily  more  intense  and  bitter. 
Mr.  Burchell’s  first  impressions  were  those  of  disappointment. 
*  Instead  of  a  thronging  and  eager  assembly,  which  he  had  been 
led  to  expect,  the  attendance  was  thin,  not  exceeding  three  hun¬ 
dred  persons.  After  the  service,  he  met  a  few  who  sustained 
the  office  of  elders  among  the  professedly  religious  negroes  ; 
but  found  more  to  discourage  him  in  the  spiritual  condition  of 
those  whom  they  represented  than  in  all  other  circumstances  com¬ 
bined.’  He  applied  himself,  however,  vigorously  to  his  work, 
«Mid  had  soon  to  rejoice  in  obvious  tokens  of  success.  Within 
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a  few  months  the  premises  were  thronged  with  attentive  auditors.' 

‘  The  Lord’s  day  morning  prayer-meetings,  which  commenced  at 
six  o’clock,  were  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  worshippers  ; 
some  of  whom  had  come  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
others,  from  eagerness  of  desire  to  be  present,  were  there  an 
hour  before  the  service  commenced.  The  little  church  was 
instant  and  earnest  in  intercession  for  a  blessing ;  numerous 
applications  were  made  for  baptism  ;  and  all  things  conspired  to 
furnish  unequivocal  intimations  that  God  was  about  to  arise  and 
plead  his  own  cause.’  This  state  of  things  speedily  aroused  oppo¬ 
sition.  Light  and  darkness  could  not  coalesce.  God  and  llelial 
might  not  reside  together.  ^Ir.  Burchell  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrates,  who,  in  ignorance  of  his  character,  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  him.  We  need  scarcely  say  they  failed  to  do  so. 
He  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  the  course  they  prescribed,  and 
followed  out  his  plans  with  additional  caution,  indeed,  but  with 
equal  firmness  and  zeal.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to  cope  with 
such  adversaries.  A  more  sanguine  man  might  have  committed 
himself  by  imprudence,  and  a  less  courageous  one  w^ould  have 
been  alarmed  by  the  dangers  >vhich  thickened  round  him.  He 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  aw^are  of  the  enmity,  but 
fearless  of  the  malice  and  power  of  his  adversaries.  ‘  It  will  not 
do,’  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  ‘  to  be  too  tame  under  our  difficul¬ 
ties  and  trials.  It  is  true,  that  by  opposing  injurious  and  unjust 
impositions,  wx  may  subject  ourselves  to  further  contumely  and 
tiercer  persecution ;  but  better  endure  this  than  involve  our 
churches  in  inextricable  difficulties  and  possible  extinction,  and, 
by  yielding  too  easily,  be  deemed  by  our  successors  a  hindrance, 
if  not  a  curse.  AMiat  wxuld  Dissenters  have  been  in  England 
now*,  but  for  the  firmness  of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  in 
defence  of  their  rights  {  I  hope  w  e  shall  not  prove  ourselves 
unworthy  descendants  and  representatives  of  those  good  and 
venerable  men.* 

To  the  annoyances  experienced  from  the  magistracy,  there 
were  added  the  whisperings  of  false  brethren,  and  the  covert 
attacks  of  some  w’ho  were  engaged  in  the  same  calling.  It  is 
pitiable  to  sec  the  meanness  to  which  Christian  men  w  ill  some¬ 
times  stoop.  No  wonder  that  the  world  should  be  full  of 
artifice  and  villany,  when  the  precincts  of  the  church  are  so 
polluted.  But  let  this  pass.  The  columns  of  the  ‘  Montego 
Bay  Gazette*  could  tell  a  tale  not  highly  to  the  credit  of  some 
who,  in  1825,  were  labouring  jis  missionaries  in  Jamaica.  Amidst 
all  these  discouragements,  Mr.  Burchell  held  on  ;  at  one  time 
entreatiug  the  Committee  to  send  him  help,  since  the  work  w'as 
beyond  his  strength,  and  at  another,  increasing  his  labours  by 
the  formation  of  fresh  stations,  and  the  erection  of  new  chapels. 
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Now  he  seems  to  shrink  from  the  augmenting  ditHculties  of  his 
iwsition,  and  then  again  he  nobly  refuses  tempting  proposals 
from  America,  and  resolves  to  live  for  the  children  of  Africa. 
And  he  was  not  without  his  reward.  Vast  numbers  flocked  to 
hear  him  preach,  of  whom  many  gave  evidence  of  spiritual  good. 
The  primitive  character  of  the  Church  had,  in  some  respect,  re* 
turned.  Wc  know  nothing  like  it  in  this  country.  The  impres* 
sion  made  by  Whiteficld  and  Wesley  was  most  analogous.  The 
children  of  bondage,  unused  to  the  language  of  kindness,  were 
amazed  at  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  the  missionary.  Their 
social  nature  became  the  channel  through  which  religious  in¬ 
fluences  reached  their  hearts.  The  chapel  was  to  them  a  para¬ 
dise,  in  which  they  breathed  for  a  moment  the  air  of  freedom, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  heritage  of  a  common  manhood.  No  words 
can  express  the  eagerness  with  which  the  religious  teacher  was 
sought.  A  monthly  deputation  was  sent  to  Mr.  Burchell  from 
Falmouth,  entreating  him  to  write  home  for  a  missionary. 

*  Well  does  the  biographer  recollect  hearing  him  state  the  following 
facts,  on  his  visit  to  this  country  soon  after.  The  members  of  one  of 
these  deputations  having  arrived  at  his  house,  at  the  very  time  he  was 
preparing  letters  for  the  packet,  they  clasped  their  hands,  and,  drop¬ 
ping  on  their  knees,  addressed  him  thus  in  the  most  impassioned  tones, 
“  Write  hard,  massa  !  Write  hard  us,  massa !”  On  another  occasion, 
after  long  and  bitter  disappointment,  one  of  them,  a  free  man,  and 
possessed  of  a  little  property,  plaintively  said,  “  Come  yourself,  massa.” 
“  I  cannot,”  was  the  reply.  “  It  shall  be  no  expense  to  you,  massa.” 
“  I  did  not  refer  to  expense,  my  friend  ;  I  cannot  preach  to  my  own 
j>eoplc  with  sufficient  frequency.  But  what  did  you  mean  by  saying 
it  should  be  no  expense  ?  ”  “I  have  a  house,  massa,  worth  £300  or 
£400,  gained  by  the  savings  of  my  past  life ;  and  I  will  sell  it  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cause.”  ’ — P.  99. 

The  persecution  of  the  missionary  fell  with  augmented  violence 
on  the  negroes,  many  of  whom  endured  almost  incredible 
sufferings.  If  our  space  permitted,  we  could  relate  tales  of 
colonial  cruelty,  which  rival  the  worst  acts  of  Bonner,  Gardiner, 
Laud.  But  we  must  refrain. 

^  Ihe  state  of  his  health  compelled  Mr.  Burchell  to  revisit 
Fngland  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1826,  where  he  remained  for 
some  months  actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  sphere  of  labour.  He  returned  to  Jamaica  in  the  follow*- 
mg  January,  and  the  simple  thanksgiving  of  his  negro  converts 
at  the  early  prayer-meeting  on  the  flrst  Sunday  after  his  reap¬ 
pearance  amongst  them,  was  more  eloquent  than  the  most  studied 
harangue  of  Cicero  or  of  Demosthenes.  The  pleasure  of  this 
reunion  was  somewhat  marred  by  learning  that  a  consolidated 
slave-law  had  passed  the  House  of  Assemldy  in  December,  the 
obvious  design  of  which  was  to  undermine,  and,  if  possible,  U> 
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neulralixe  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  *  It  enacted,  for  instance, 
that  slaves  found  guilty  of  preaching  and  teaching,  as  anabap*- 
tists,  or  otherwise,  without  a  permission  from  their  owner  and  ^ 
the  quarter  sessions  for  the  parish,  shall  be  punished  by  whipping, 
or  ‘  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  at  hard  labour  that  uo 
sectarian  minister,  or  other  teacher  of  religion,  shall  keep  open 
his  place  of  meeting  between  sun-set  and  sun-rise and  that 
‘^  ’religious  teachers,  taking  money  from  slaves,  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  £20  for  each  offence,  and  in  default  of  ^payment  bo 
committed  to  the  common  jail  for  a  month.^’  ’  This  law  was 
happily  disallowed  by  the  Home  Government,  which  greatly 
incensed  the  colonists,  who  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries.  It  was  subsequently  re-enacted  again  and  again, 
and  its  objectionable  clauses  were  rendered  still  more  stringent. 
The  British  public,  however,  were  now  effectually  aroused.  The 
anti-slavery  cause  had  passed  out  of  the  keeping  of  mere  poli¬ 
ticians  into  the  hands  of  religious  men.  It  was  no  longer  a 
party  weapon  to  be  played  ofl*  by  the  Whigs  for  the  exposure 
and  annoyance  of  their  opponents,  but  was  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  religious  principle,  and  was  urged  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
perseverance  of  a  sacred  duty.  Immediate  and  total  abolition 
became  the  rallying  cry  of  a  numerous  and  active  party,  and  the 
debates  and  votes  of  parliament  soon  revealed  the  progress  the 
good  cause  was  making.  The  ministers  of  the  Crow^n  were  thus 
sustained  in  their  opposition  to  Jamaica  bigotry,  and  the  luminous 
despatches  of  Sir  George  Murray  continued  to  be  the  exposition 
of  their  views.  ‘  To  the  enlightened  liberality  and  unyielding 
firmness  of  the  British  government,  Christian  missionary  institu¬ 
tions  at  home,  together  with  their  agents  and  churches  abroad, 
were  thus  laid  under  deep  obligations.’ 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Burchell’s  labours  were  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  Crow’ds  flocked  to  his  preaching,  vast  numbers  were 
reclaimed  from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  general  progress  of 
the  black  population  awoke  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  were 
concerned  to  perpetuate  slavery.  His  health  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  w’eight  of  his  engagements.  ‘  Amongst  the  frozen 
congregations  in  England,’  he  WTote  to  his  brother,  ‘  I  think  I 
may  last  for  some  years ;  but  preaching  to  hungering  and 
awakened  sinners  in  Jamaica  will  soon  wear  me  out.  I  feel 
myself  unnerved  and  debilitated.  If  I  am  not  carried  off  by 
burning  fever,  I  apprehend  I  shall  by  lingering  or  rapid  con¬ 
sumption,  which  I  think  has  already  commenced  its  operations.* 
T'hough  yet  exempted  from  personal  annoyances,  save  those  of 
miarepresentation  and  insult,  he  suffered  greatly  on  account  of 
hit  flock,  several  of  w’hom  were  subjected  to  gross  indignities 
ind  outrage. 
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♦  Two  of  them  had  their  houses  levelled  with  the  ground,  their  feet 
were  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  they  themselves  sent  to  the  worki- 
hcmae,  where  they  were  worked  in  chains,  charged  with  the  heinous 
offence  of  praying  to  the  God  of  heaven.  One  of  these,  however, 
proved  so  incorrigible,  that  his  persecutors  w  ere  obliged  to  give  him  up 
m  despair.  Having  nothing  else  to  do  in  the  gaol,  he  spent  his  leisure, 
monring,  noon,  and  night,  in  singing  and  calling  upon  God.  This  so 
irritated  the  gaoler,  that  he  repeatedly  went  into  his  cell  and  flogged 
hhn.  But  the  greater  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated,  the 
more  he  gave  himself  to  prayer;  till,  at  length,  the  gaoler  brought  him 
again  before  the  court  for  this  crime.  The  poor  man,  however,  reso¬ 
lutely  declared  his  purpose  to  maintain  his  devotional  exercises,  at  all 
risks  and  costs.  “  If  you  let  me  go,’*  said  he,  “  me  will  pray  ;  if  you 
keep  me  in  prison,  me  will  pray ;  if  you  flog  me,  me  will  pray ;  pray 
me  must,  and  pray  me  w'ill !  ”  The  gaoler  was  fairly  confounded ;  and, 
rather  than  be  further  annoyed  by  this  “  praying  fellow,”  he  gave  up 
part  of  his  fees.  The  magistrates,  too,  remitted  a  part  of  the  fine  ; 
and  the  man  w'as  dismissed,  to  go  and  pray  elsewhere.* — Pp.  115,  116. 

The  firmness  evinced  by  the  negroes,  under  very  trying 
circumstances,  was  truly  remarkable.  Every  possible  method 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  them  from  public  worship.  On 
some  estates  they  were  taken  to  their  grounds  on  the  Lord’s  day 
by  the  drivers,  and  in  many  instances  they  were  confined  in  the 
stocks  during  the  Saturday  night  and  the  Sunday.  Nothing, 
however,  availed  to  quench  their  ardour.  They  endured  as 
‘  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.’  Their  sufferings  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  as  beautiful  an  exhibition  of  firmness  as  the  records  of 
the  Church  supply,  and  w^hich  we  transfer  to  our  pages  for  the 
admonition  of  the  more  favoured  people  of  this  country : — 

*  Fearing  lest  their  brethren  should  be  discouraged  by  these  things, 
and  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  they  united  in  sending  the  following 
message — a  message  worthy  of  Christian  confessors  in  any  age  or 
country  ; — “  Tell  we  broders  and  sisters  dey  must  not  fear  for  we  ;  dey 
must  no  lose  heart ; — we  no  cast  down.  \Ve  no  run  away,  we  no  teef, 
we  no  murder ;  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  w'e  pray  to  him,  and  we  suffer 
for  him,— him  no  leave  we — no,  him  make  we  happy.  Tell  dem,  dey 
must  pray  wid  de  heart,  and  we  will  pray ;  if  we  keep  in  punish  for 
twelve  months,  w'e  will  pray ;  and  w'e  will  come  back  praying  and 
praising.**  Mr.  Burchell  was  fully  justified  in  remarking,  “  It  is  a  try* 

time ;  but  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  our  members  endure  persecu* 
tions  so  jMitiently,  and  continue  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  course. 
These  trials,  no  doubt,  are  permitted  by  God  to  prove  his  people,  and 
in  the  end  they  will  bring  about  much  good ;  but  they  are  very  pednful 

m  the  interim.***-?.  116. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scenes  that  were  enacted 

iWs  period.  The  judgment  day  alone  will  reveal  them.  It 
'^ill  sufficiently  illustrate  the  state  of  colonial  feeling,  and  the 
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Utter  recklessness  with  which  the  missionaries  were  assailed,  to 
state  that  the  Sectarian  Committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  their  report  gravely  affirmed  as  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  that  ‘  the  principal  object  of  the  sectarians  is,  to  extort 
money  from  their  congregations  by  every  possible  pretext,  and 
by  the  most  indecent  expedients — that  they  inculcate  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  equality  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  preach  and  teach 
sedition  even  from  the  pulpit — that  they  occasion  abject  poverty, 
loss  of  comfort,  and  discontent  among  the  slaves  frequenting  their 
chapels,  and  deterioration  of  property  to  their  masters — and  that 
(such  was  their  outrageous  thirst  for  gain !)  they  recommended 
females  to  prostitute  themselves  to  get  money  for  contribution.’ 

This  report  was  not  intended  for  Jamaica,  but  for  England, 
whither  it  was  sent  for  circulation,  but  the  colonial  agents  in  this 
country  were  too  prudent  to  act  on  the  instructions  of  their 
employers.  We  pass  over  what  followed.  A  crisis  was  evi¬ 
dently  approaching.  The  shadow  of  future  events  was  becoming 
visible.  The  growing  hostility  of  the  colonists  compelled  Mr. 
llurchell  and  his  brethren  to  review  their  position,  and  the  daily 
increasing  sufi’erings  of  their  people  left  no  alternative  but  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wrong,  or  to  expose  the  slave  system.  ‘  I  have 
some  thoughts,’  said  Mr.  II urchell,  October  28,  1830,  ‘  of  coming 
home  next  year ;  and,  if  1  do.  I’ll  tell  a  tale.  Slavery  !  Ac¬ 
cursed  slavery  !  That  infernal  system  !  From  my  inmost  soul 
I  detest  and  abhor  it !  I  am  tired  of  living  in  its  midst.’  These 
words  were  prophetic,  and  their  accomplishment  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  colonists  left  the  missionaries  no  choice.  They  were 
compelled  to  speak,  or  to  be  practically  concurrent  in  measures 
which  not  only  riveted  the  chains  of  the  slave,  but  contemplated 
the  extirpation  of  Christianity  from  the  island.  Some  extracts 
from  Mr.  Burchell’s  correspondence  having  been  inserted  in  the 
‘  New  Baptist  Magazine,’  for  December,  1827,  were  reprinted 
in  the  Jamaica  newspapers,  with  scurrilous  remarks  on  their 
author.  He  immediately  offered  to  adduce  evidence  in  support 
of  his  statements,  but  his  traducers  slirunk  from  the  challenge. 
At  tlie  ensuing  assizes  he  was  denounced  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  three  of  their  number  were  bound  over  to  prosecute  him  for 
preaching  without  a  license,  and  *  as  a  nuisance  for  libelling  the 
colony.’  No  solicitor  or  counsel  diuing  to  undertake  his  case, 
he  wrote  out  his  own  defence,  setting  forth  some  instances  of 
cruelty  far  more  atrocious  than  the  one  related  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence  published  in  England.  This  defence  w’as  show’n  to  a  Iricndly 
planter,  who  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  Mr.  Burchell  from  read- 
ing  it,  ‘  assuring  him  that  if  he  acted  on  the  resolution  he  had 
avow’ed,  he  would  not  be  alive  twenty-four  hours  alterward^ 
Mr.  Burchell  replied,  that  his  purpose  was  taken  ;  and  that,  h 
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he  were  compelled  to  defend  himself  in  court,  nothing  should 
drive  him  from  it.’ 

This  decision  was  well  timed,  and  it  had  its  eflbct.  Mr.  Bur- 
chell  was  informed  that  if  he  would  make  a  public  apology  the 
action  should  be  abandoned.  This,  of  course,  he  declined,  and 
it  was  then  intimated  that  if  he  would  pay  part  of  the  expenses 
of  his  prosecutors,  no  further  proceedings  should  be  taken.  'I'his, 
also,  he  refused,  and  committing  himself  to  Him  that  ‘  judgeth 
righteously,’  entered  the  court-house,  on  the  day  of  trial,  ‘  with 
his  defence  under  his  arm.’ 

‘  Mercy  he  needed  not ;  he  had  but  slender  ground  to  hope  for 
justice ;  his  expectation  was,  that  the  mildest  award  which  awaited 
him  was  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment.  His  persecutors  were  there 
before  him  ;  and,  armed  with  the  powers,  were  prepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  circumstance  under  cover,  of  law.  But,  struck  with  his 
unblcnched  aspect  and  independent  bearing,  as  he  came  into  their 
presence ;  conscious  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements ;  and  fearing 
a  yet  more  terrible  exposure  to  the  public,  whether  in  the  colony  or  in 
the  motlier  country ;  they  shrank  from  the  collision  they  had  them¬ 
selves  sought,  and  instructed  their  counsel  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi' — 
Pp.  129,  130. 

His  ministry  in  the  meantime  continued  to  exert  a  wide-spread 
interest,  and  was  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  His  new 
chapel  was  opened  in  March,  and  ‘  the  attendance,’  he  writes, 
April  22nd,  ‘  notwithstanding  crop,  has  been  delightful ;  we  have 
had  lull  a  thousand  persons  present  at  our  six  o’clock  prayer- 
meeting  ;  at  our  ten  o’clock  service  we  have  been  crowded.  .  .  . 
At  Crooked  Spring,  we  have  had  an  addition  to  the  church  this 
spring  of  about  forty  by  baptism ;  and  at  the  Bay,  of  about 
ninety  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  difficulties  and  discou¬ 
ragements,  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  is  triumphant.’  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  letter,  dated  October  10th,  he  informs  his  correspondent 
of  his  having  administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  twice ;  first, 
to  ninety-one  persons  ;  and  in  the  second  instance,  to  sixty-seven. 
So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.  The  same 
letter  reported  the  imprisonment  of  two  of  his  brethren,  Messrs. 
Orton  and  Whitehouse,  respecting  whom  he  informs  us,  '  After 
every  effort  to  oppress  these  injured  missionaries,  their  perse¬ 
cutors  positively  prohibited  their  praying  to  God  in  prison.  This 
Would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  had  a  poor  negro  been  the 
victim.  But  here  is  amissionary  of  Jesus  Christ  forbidden  pray¬ 
ing  to  his  God.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month  Mr.  Knibb  made  his 
first  visit  to  Montego  Bay,  in  search  of  health.  ‘  We  were  all,* 
says  Mr.  Burchell,  ‘  highly  delighted  with  his  visit ;  he  is  a  good 
man,  a  missionary  of  the  right  stamp,  and  ought  at  once  to  be 
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appointed  to  occupy  a  distinct  missionary  station.*  We  need  not 
inform  our  readers  that  this  speedily  occurred,  and  that  William 
Knibb  more  than  justified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  hii 
brother.  A  friendship  of  the  noblest  order  sprung  up  between 
them,  which  was  cemented  by  common  dangers,  and  continued 
undiminished  to  the  close  of  life.  I 

Mr.  Burchell’s  health  had  now  for  some  time  been  declining. 

^  My  lungs,*  he  wrote,  *  are  almost  destroyed ;  and  though  only 
thirty -one  years  of  age,  I  am  as  much  debilitated  by  seven  years’ 
residence  and  labour  in  Jamaica,  as  many  ministers  are  in  £ng* 
land,  after  the  labour  of  thirty.*  A  speedy  return  to  his  native 
country  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life,  and  he 
consequently  embarked  in  the  Nottingham ,  and  arrived  at  Liver* 
pool,  July  1831.  His  appearance  in  this  country  was  most  op* 
portune.  The  slanders  of  the  colonial  press  had  found  their 
way  to  England  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  had  exerted  some  influence 
in  circles  where  they  ought  instantly  to  have  been  denounced. 
Mr.  Burchell  promptly  applied  himself  to  refute  these  calumnies, 
and  his  success  was  instantaneous  and  complete.  He  presented 
to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Committee  a  succinct  history  of  the 
Jamaica  branch  of  their  mission,  expounded  the  plan  on  which 
their  agents  proceeded,  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
their  measures,  and  cleared  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  from  the  foul  imputations  alleged  against  them.  Wc 
should  be  glad  to  extract  largely  from  these  documents  if  our 
space  permitted.  This,  however,  is  the  less  needful,  as  his  case 
was  admitted  to  be  triumphant  by  all  impartial  judges,  and  thow 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  examine  the  matter  in  detail,  will 
find  ample  information  in  the  volume  before  us.  His  health 
having  greatly  improved,  he  hastened  back  to  Jamaica,  little 
dreaming  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  him  there. 

The  Garland  Groves  in  which  he  sailed,  entered  Montego  Bay, 
January  7th,  1832,  and  was  immediately  hailed  by  a  boat  from 
H.  M.  frigate  Blanche,  Lieut.  Usher,  who  commanded  the 
boat,  demanded  from  Capt.  Pengelly  a  list  of  his  passengers, 
and  having  examined  it,  asked  for  Mr.  Burchell,  who,  on  hk 
appearing,  was  required  immediately  to  repair  to  the  Blanche. 
When  a^ed  the  reason  of  this  strange  procedure,  the  only 
answer  Lieut.  Usher  deigned  to  give  was,  ‘  It  is  martial  law. 
The  slave  insurrection  had  in  fact  broken  out,  and  the  feaWi 
the  malevolence,  and  the  impiety  of  the  colonists  arrayed  them- 
selves  with  fearful  energy  against  the  missionaries.  Our  reader 
are  familiar  with  the  causes  and  details  of  the  insurrection, iner 
^  will  the  excitement  it  produced  in  this  country  be  speedily 
gotten..  All  men  felt  that  tlie  end  had  arrived,  tliat  the  last 
scene  of  an  aw’ful  tragedy  was  being  enacted.  The  military 
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force  at  the  command  of  the  authorities  enabled  them  speedily 
to' suppress  the  revolt,  but  the  sympathy  awakened  at  home 
ooihjR’Iled  the  supreme  government  to  adopt  measures  for  ^ an 
early  extinction  of  the  slave  system.  In  the  meanwhile  onr  mw- 
sionaries  occupied  a  perilous  position.  Messrs.  Knibb,  White- 
horne,  and  Abbott,  having  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Governor, 
praying  to  be  exempted  from  military  service,  were  placed  under 
arrest,  and  conveyed  to  Montego  Bay,  where  they  were  ultimately 
liberated  on  bail,  not  to  leave  the  town,  and  to  appear  whenever 
called  on.  *  Three  Baptist  preachers,’  said  the  ‘  J amaica  Courant,’ 
and  its  language  was  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  planters, 

‘  are  now  in  custody,  and  as  we  are  satisfied  they  would  not  have 
been  taken  into  custody  on  slight  grounds  by  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  we  hope  he  will  award  them  fair  and  impartial  justice. 
Shooting  is,  however,  too  honourable  a  death  for  men  whose 
conduct  has  occasioned  so  much  bloodshed,  and  the  loss  of  so 
much  property.  T'here  are  fine  hanging-woods  in  St.  J  ames  and 
Trelawney,  and  we  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  bodies  of  all  the 
Methodist  preachers  who  may  be  convicted  of  sedition,  may 
diversify  the  scene.’  On  board  the  Blanche^  Mr.  Burchell  was 
strictly  guarded  ;  a  marine  pacing  the  room  in  which  he  slept, 
and  keeping  watch  over  him  during  his  walks  on  deck.  He  was 
subsequently  returned  to  the  Garland  Grove j  but  was  still  a  pri¬ 
soner,  ‘  subject  to  manifold  inconveniences  and  galling  restraints.’ 
No  charge  was  yet  preferred,  but  his  papers,  which  had  been 
seiztKl,  were  subjected  to  official  scrutiny,  in  the  hope  of  their 
supplying  evidence  against  him.  This  hope,  however,  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  Gustos  admitted  that  they  contained  no  crimi¬ 
natory  matter ;  ‘  but  added,’  says  Mr.  13urchell,  ‘  that  he  could 
discover  from  them  what  were  my  sentiments  relative  to  slavery, 
and  that  they  were  such  as  to  render  my  leaving  the  colony 
necessary  for  my  own  safety,  as  weU  as  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  colony  itself.’  Mr.  Burchell  continued  on  board  the  Gar- 
land  Groce  two-and-twenty  days,  making  a  total  of  thirty-three 
days  since  his  arrest.  On  the  10th  of  February,  his  release  was 
ordered,  and  it  became  matter  of  deep  anxiety  with  his  friends 
whether  he  should  land  or  consent  to  a  temporary  retirement 
from  the  colony.  The  general  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  as  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  nis  life  would 
he  endangered  if  the  former  were  attempted.  ‘  All  the  missionary 
hrrthren  on  the  Bay  united,  therefore,  in  stating  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  proceed  to  America  by  the  earliest 
opportunity ;  and  that,  by  doing  it  openly  and  publicly,  on  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Gustos  Barrett’s  declaration,  there  would  be  no 
c^promise  of  character.’  His  enemies,  however,  were  not  to  be 
thus  baulked.  They  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  on  hearing*  of 
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his  intended  departure,  obtained  an  affidavit — the  history  of 
which  is  amongst  the  darkest  records  of  human  crime — on  the 
ground  of  which  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  This  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  constable,  who  proceeded  to 
serve  it  on  board  the  Garland  Grore,  It  was  a  fearful  moment 
when  Mr.  Burchell  stept  into  the  boat.  His  infuriated  enemies 
crowded  the  wharf  at  which  he  w^as  expected  to  land,  and  he 
knew  the  bitterness  of  their  enmity  and  the  vow  they  had  uttered. 
‘  Those  whom  he  left  behind  shared  in  the  same  fearful  and 
thrilling  solicitudes.  My  heart  was  so  full,”  says  Mr.  Dcndy, 
**  that  I  could  not  open  my  lips,  even  to  say  farewell !  Mrs. 
Burchell  w’as  in  a  mental  agony ; — indeed,  not  one  of  us 
was  far  from  the  same  state.  We  assisted  her  into  the  cabin; 
when  we  all  fell  upon  our  knees,  and  called  on  the  Most  High. 
I  never  was  at  such  a  prayer-meeting  before.”  ’ 

What  followed  will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  biogra¬ 
pher.  Englishmen  may  well  blush  when  they  hear  of  a  Avhite 
man  being  protected  from  the  murderous  wrath  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  the  generous  gallantry  of  a  despised  people. 

‘  As  the  bout  in  which  Mr.  Burchell  was  being  conveyed  asliorc, 
neared  the  quay  for  which  she  was  making,  the  ferocious  spirit  and 
desperate  designs  of  those  by  whom  it  was  thronged  were  but  too 
obvious.  To  save  a  valuable  life,  if  possible,  the  officer  who  had  her 
in  charge,  having  already  formed  his  plan,  ordered  the  men  at  the 
oars  to  pull  out  with  all  their  strength  ;  at  the  same  moment,  putting  the 
tiller  hard  down,  he  brought  the  bows  of  the  boat  round,  and  shot 
with  the  fleetness  of  an  arrow  to  an  adjoining  slip,  where  only  a  few 
persons  were  standing.  The  whole  party  immediately  jumped  on 
shore,  and  mounted  to  the  top  step  just  as  the  van  of  the  infuriated 
rabble,  now  further  enraged  by  disap])ointmcnt,  came  rushing  pell-mell 
to  the  same  spot.  One  of  them  struck  at  the  missionary  with  a 
dagger,  which  pierced  the  breast  of  his  coat,  but  glancing  off,  did  no 
other  mischief.  The  throng  increasing  every  moment,  as  fresh  parties 
of  them  hurried  from  the  adioining  quay,  began  to  press  upon  him, 
hissing,  groaning,  and  gnashing  at  him  w  ith  their  teeth ;  some  with 
water  in  their  mouths  to  spit  on  him,  others  brandishing  their  wea¬ 
pons  in  fierce  denunciation.  Some  cried  out,  “  Have  his  blood !” 
others,  “  Shoot  him  !”  and  others,  “  Hang  him !”  But  as  they  attempted 
to  close  in  upon  their  defenceless  victim,  a  few'  coloured  militia  men 
generously  threw  themselves  into  a  circle  around  him,  forming  a  body¬ 
guard  ;  and,  hurling  back  defiance  on  the  tumultuary  mob,  exclaimed, 
that  if  found  guilty  by  the  law’s  to  which  he  w'as  amenable,  he  should 
sutfer  the  penalty  aw’arded  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen ;  until  then, 
they  would  regard  him  as  innocent,  and  allow  him  to  be  reached  only 
through  their  persons.  As  though  aw'e-struck,  the  murderous  crowd 
made  no  further  effort ;  and  the  self-constituted  and  faithful  guarf, 
marching  down  in  order  to  the  court-house,  turned  this  once  hostile 
array  into  a  triumphal  procession.* — Pp.  198,  199. 
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1  Mr.  Burchell  was  conducted  under  a  militia  guard  from  the 
Court-house  to  the  common  gaol ;  and  his  enemies,  fearing  that 
they  had  over-shot  the  mark,  left  no  means  untried  to  suborn 
evidence  against  him.  Their  efforts,  however,  signally  failed. 
The  fidelity  of  the  negroes  was  proof  against  every  temptation  ; 
and  Stennett,  on  whose  affirmation  the  arrest  had  taken  place, 
unable  longer  to  endure  the  tortures  of  conscience,  made 
voluntary  confession  to  a  magistrate,  that  he  had  taken  a  false 
oath  against  the  lives  of  the  missionaries.’ 

‘  His  statement  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  form  of  an  affi¬ 
davit,  and  ran  thus ; — “  Samuel  Stennett,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
county  of  Cornwall,  the  island  of  Jamaica,  being  duly  sworn,  maketh 
oath  and  saith,  that  the  affidavit  made  by  him  against  the  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Thomas  Burchell  and  Francis  Gardner,  which  led  to  their 
confinement  in  gaol,  was  false  and  unjust ;  that  he  had  never  heard 
from  them  such  facts  as  he  had  sworn  against  them ;  that  he  was  insti¬ 
gated  to  do  so  by  Messrs.  George  Delisser,  George  M‘Farquhar  Law- 
son,  jun.,  Joseph  Bowen,  and  William  Charles  Morris,  the  former  of 
whom  assured  him  he  would  be  well-looked  upon  by  the  gentlemen  of 
this  place;  that  the  country  would  give  him  £10  per  annum,  and  that 
he,  (jcorge  Delisser,  would  make  it  £50.  This  deponent  further  saith, 
that  he  is  induced  to  make  this  declaration  to  relieve  his  conscience, 
as  he  knows  nothing  against  the  said  missionaries ;  and  that  he  never 
joined  the  Baptist  society,  as  a  member,  till  after  Mr.  Burchell  had  left 
the  country.  So  help  me  God.”  This  statement  was  read  over  to  him 
in  the  peace  office,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Delisser,  Bowen,  and 
Morris,  three  of  the  accused  parties,  together  with  some  other  magis¬ 
trates.  On  being  asked,  if  he  would  swear  to  it,  he  replied  that  “  he 
was  ready  to  swear  to  it  immediately.”  Although  abused  and  threat¬ 
ened,  and  that  in  no  very  gentle  terms,  he  could  not  be  shaken  from 
his  purpose ;  but  steadily  persisted  in  asserting  that  his  present  recan¬ 
tation,  and  not  the  former  affidavit,  expressed  the  real  truth.  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  gentlemen  individually,  he  appealed  to  their 
o\vn  inward  consciousness: — “You  know  you  did,  and  you  cannot 
deny  it ;  and  you,  Mr.  Delisser,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Bowen,  were  the 
first  persons  w  ho  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  offered  me  money  if  I  w'ould 
do  it.’— Pp.  Ill,  112. 

Marvellous  as  it  may  be  deemed  in  this  country,  the  Attorney- 
General  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  indictment,  but  the 
ntter  failure  of  his  persecutors  to  procure  criminatory  evi¬ 
dence,  rendered  his  discharge  inevitable,  when  a  murderous 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  which  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  on  board  the  Ariadne  man-of-w’ar.  Anxious  consul¬ 
tations  now  took  place  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He 
"  as  strongly  urged  to  leave  the  island,  and  ‘  in  accordance  with 
this  advice, — sixty -seven  days  after  his  arrival  out  from  England, 
all  of  which  had  been  passed  under  a  process  of  persecution  the 
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most  unrelenting  and  malignant,  calculated  to  exhaust  both 
body  and  mind, — having  been  a  prisoner  for  eleven  days  on 
board  the  Blanchcy  twenty-two  on  board  the  Garland  Grotty 
and  thirty-three  in  Montego  Bay  gaol,  the  victim  of  lawlessness, 
peijury,  and  brutality, — Mr.  Burchell  left  the  shores  of  Jamaica, 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  16th  of  March.’ 

We  cannot  follow  his  subsequent  career.  Our  space  is 
exhausted,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  such  of  our  readers 
as  desire  further  information  to  the  volume  before  us.  It 
is  worthy  of  its  theme — no  small  praise — and  that  theme  is 
pre-eminently  interesting  and  instructive.  May  the  churches 
planted  by  Mr.  Burchell  flourish  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Great  Shepherd,  and  his  successors  possess  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  by  which  his  labours  wxre  animated!  That  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  may  readily  be  admitted.  Our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  history  of  the  Church, 
alike  assure  us  of  this  fact.  The  truth,  however,  which  he 
preached  is  equally  omnipotent  whatever  be  its  human  agency. 
May  that  truth  yet  prove  amongst  the  churches  of  J amaica  ‘  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God !’ 


Art.  IV. — Report  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Freehold 
Land  Society y  for  the  year  ending  September y  1848. 

In  England  the  law  of  change  has  generally  been  found  to  be 
the  law  of  progress  also.  W e  are  no  believers  in  the  cant  of  the 
‘  good  old  times,’  a  period  which  has  seldom  had  a  local  habita¬ 
tion  or  a  name,  except  in  the  sermons  of  Tory  divines,  preaching 
up  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  pages  of  the  third-rate  novelist, 
or  the  ballads  of  Young  England.  But  there  was  one  class, 
which,  in  days  gone  by,  held  a  foremost  place  in  our  domestic 
institutions,  whose  disappearance  we  regret.  We  refer  to  the 
old  English  freeholder  —  the  hereditary  owner  and  cultivator 
of  the  small  property  which  the  wars  of  the  great  rebellion 
had  not  swept  away.  The  members  of  this  class  retained 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Saxon  lineage  from  which 
they  sprung,  and  which  still  adorn  the  English  character; 
its  love  of  peace  and  order;  its  hatred  of  injustice  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  insolence ;  its  solid  but  manly  intellect ;  its  frugal  but 
charitable  spirit.  These  qualities  have,  under  the  hand  of 
Providence,  preserved  our  land  from  the  storms  which  have 
rolled  over  other  states,  and  inspire  us  with  strong  faith  in  our 
future  destinies  during  those  great  constitutional  changes  to 
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which  wc  are  now  tending.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  there 
might  be  found,  scattered  over  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
many  thousand  owners  of  small  freehold  estates,  on  which  they 
resided,  and  from  which  they  gained  their  livelihood.  Some  of 
them  had  fought  for  national  liberty  in  the  ranks  of  Cromwell, 
and  the  principles  and  feelings  which  sustained  them  in  manjr  a 
bloody  field,  followed  them  to  their  peaceful  homesteads.  Varied 
in  its  character  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  their  hatred  of 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power  was  as  great  as  when  con¬ 
tending  at  Naseby  against  the  most  dangerous  tyrant  that 
the  house  of  Stuart  gave  to  mankind.  In  the  days  of  his  liber¬ 
tine  son,  they  still  listened  to  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
ministers,  and  supported  the  Whigs,  when  the  Whigs  were  what 
they  are  not  now,  and  probably  never  will  be  again,  the  true 
friends  of  the  people.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men 
like  these,  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
might  well  prove  a  match,  at  a  general  election,  for  the  ancestors 
of  our  present  county  members,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Tory 
squires,  ignorant,  sensual,  proud,  the  butt  of  the  grinning 
dramatist,  the  instrument  of  the  parasite  chaplain,  the  plunder  of 
the  cunning  attorney.  In  the  great  constitutional  struggle  which 
scaled  the  fate  of  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  small 
freeholders  remained  true  to  the  cause  in  which  their  fathers  had 
perilled  their  substance  and  their  blood.  But  principles  which 
had  been  victorious  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  in  the  stern  but 
peaceful  contests  of  a  later  day,  w’cre  now'  to  be  tested  by  a  new 
system  of  tactics.  The  proprietorship  of  the  land  began  to  pass 
away  from  the  numerous  former  owners,  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  possessing  either  large  fortunes,  or  facilities  for  borrowing 
money.  We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  describe  the 
various  processes  by  which  the  great  change  w  as  effected  in  a 
brief  period  of  time,  and  to  an  incredible  extent.  Jobbing  in- 
closurc  bills  probably  did  their  share.  In  those  days,  too,  the 
neighbouring  squire  was  generally  the  banker  of  his  village 
neighbours.  Was  a  loan  required  to  meet  some  sudden  change 
of  fortune,  some  pressing  exigency  ?  it  w'as  granted — the  down¬ 
ward  road  once  taken  was  seldom  retraced,  another  loan  would 
soon  be  wanted,  and  the  ancestral  cottage  and  homestead  became 
pledged  for  the  repayment ;  then  would  appear  upon  the  scene 
the  wily  agent,  half  steward,  half  lawyer,  pressing  for  the  interest, 
or,  may  be,  repayment  of  the  principal ;  and  a  conveyance  to  the 

peat  man  soon  completed  what  misfortune  or  extravagance  had 
begun. 


Impartial  history  will  describe,  at  no  distant  day,  the  purposes 
for  w’hich  the  great  landowners  used  the  parliamentary  majority 
^hich  they  procured,  and  w'hich  the  Reform  Bill  has  left  almost 
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unimpaired.  That  glorious  system  which  still  favours  partridges 
more  than  tenants,  creates  useless  offices,  and  advocates  a  lavish 
expenditure  to  which  it  reluctantly  contributes,  has  borne  its 
bitter  fruits.  Our  middle  class  is  now  to  be  found  in  our  towns, 
where  political  intelligence  and  religious  feeling  have  followed 
it,  whilst  our  rural  districts  swarm  with  a  parasitical  class  of 
parvenu  gentry,  and  a  dependent  tenantry,  working  their  farms 
with  the  aid  of  an  ill-fed,  over-worked,  labouring  population. 
Our  House  of  Commons  contains  not  the  Commons  of  England, 
but  the  relatives  and  nominees  of  the  great  landowner. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  have  watched  wdth  no  common 
interest  the  movements  of  the  Freehold  Land  Societies,  which 
have  been  recently  established  in  the  Midland  counties.  Viewed 
apart  from  political  influence,  they  offer  social  benefits  of  no 
slight  value.  They  are  obviously  calculated  to  encourage  habits 
of  peace  and  order,  economy  and  prudence,  independence  of 
thought  and  action — to  provide  for  the  hard-worked  artizan  a 
permanent  abode,  cheaper  and  better  than  his  present  high- 
rented,  and,  too  often,  unhealthy  dw^elling.  The  progress  which 
they  have  already  made  amongst  our  middle  and  industrial 
classes,  has  induced  us  to  consider  how  far  they  can  do  good 
service  in  affording  a  remedy  for  political  evils  which  every  true 
liberal  admits  and  deplores,  and  wc  are  convinced  that,  under 
proper  management,  they  promise  to  effect  an  electoral  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  county  constituencies.  Their  principle  of  operation 
appears  to  be  this : — the  accumulated  funds,  produced  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  members,  are  laid  out  in  the  purchase,  at 
the  wholesale  price,  of  land  w'hich  is  afterw'ards  subdivided  and 
allotted  to  members  in  quantities  large  enough  for  a  dwTlling- 
house  and  garden,  and  sufficient  in  value  to  confer  the  forty- 
shilling  qualification.  Like  any  other  commodity  bought  and  sold, 
the  market  value  of  land  is  regulated  by  various  circumstances, 
amongst  which  none  is  more  certain  or  obvious  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  its  wholesale  and  retail  price.  This  consideration 
applies  with  greater  force  to  purchases  of  ground  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  large  towms,  where  additional  buildings  are  con¬ 
stantly  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population. 
The  principle  of  co-operation  adopted  by  the  Land  Societies 
transfers  to  their  members  the  advantages  which  individual 
proprietors  have  hitherto  possessed,  thus  enabling  the  many  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  few 
only.  Ihey  purchase  land  in  a  large  quantity,  consequently 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and,  having  divided  it  into  numerous  small  allot¬ 
ments,  convey  it  to  the  members  on  similar  terms.  The  very 
first  purchase  of  the  Birmingham  Society  may  be  referred  to  as 
an  insUince.  An  estate  (for  a  portion  oi  which,  sufficient  for  a 
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single  house,  the  owner  declined  to  take  less  than  Ss,  4d.  per 
yard),  was  bought  for  a  sum  which  enabled  the  Society  to  con¬ 
vey  it  in  lots  to  its  members  at  about  I5.  Id.  per  yard.  These 
lots  cost  the  new  owners  about  £19  each,  and  many  have  erected 
dwelling-houses  on  them,  while  others  have  let  theirs  on 
building  leases,  at  a  rent  more  than  sufficient  to  give  them 
the  franchise.  The  fortnightly  contributions  (which  are  so 
moderate  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  classes)  will, 
of  course,  vary  in  different  societies,  but  assuming  the  Birming¬ 
ham  society  to  be  a  fair  instance  of  what  may  be  done  elsewhere, 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  payment  of  three  shillings 
fortnightly,  extending  over  a  period  rather  less  than  five  years, 
will  place  each  member  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  freehold. 
Members  are  permitted  to  shorten  this  period  by  the  payment  in 
advance  of  the  amount  due  for  future  subscriptions,  a  step  which 
not  only  releases  the  mortgage  given  for  securing  the  payment, 
but  which,  if  adopted  when  the  dlotment  is  first  made,  is  more 
economic^,  as  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  any  mortgage 
deed  at  all,  and  more  effectual,  as  it  procures  the  franchise  as 
soon  as  the  six  months  of  preliminary  ownership  required  by  the 
Reform  Act  have  passed  over.  We  understand  that  this  plan  of 
anticipating  the  payments  is  largely  adopted  in  the  Midland 
counties,  and  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions  so  paid  up  is 
very  considerable.  The  rules  allow  a  subscriber  who  has 
not  received  his  allotment  to  withdraw  at  any  time,  and  re¬ 
ceive  again  the  money  he  has  invested ;  and  the  very  trifling 
extent  to  which  this  power  has  been  exercised  affords  strong 
evidence  of  the  satisfactory  principles  on  which  the  Societies  are 
based.  The  rules  require  a  periodical  investigation  of  affairs, 
and  afford  to  the  shareholders  ample  control  over  their 
officers.  A  member,  whose  resources  are  crippled  by  reason  of 
depression  in  trade  or  other  temporary  misfortune,  is  permitted 
to  suspend  his  payments  for  a  reasonable  period,  without  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  shares ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  decease  before  his 
allotment  has  been  awarded  to  him,  the  sums  which  he  has  paid 
are  very  properly  declared  to  be  personal  property,  which  he 
^c^l^eath  by  will,  thus  placing  at  the  disposal  of  his 
surviving  relations,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need,  a  fund 
which,  but  for  the  Society,  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
have  been  in  existence.  The  rules  having  been  approved  of 
by  the  certifying  Barrister  appointed  by  Government,  are 
enrolled  under  the  Building  Society’s  Acts.*  A  short  time 

Tlic  law  defining  the  extent  to  which  the  conveyance  and  mortgage 
deeds  of  societies  enrolled  under  these  statutes  are  free  from  stamp  duty, 
docs  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  settled,  but  a  recent  division  is  favourable 
to  their  exemption. 
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ago,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  the 
single-minded  and  enthusiastic  man  to  whom  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  first  brought  the  plan  before  public  notice, 
we  visited  the  last  purchase  of  the  Birmingham  Society,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirteen  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  that  important 
town,  for  which  a  sum  of  £5,000  had  been  given.  It  was 
divided  into  convenient  streets,  and  staked  out  into  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  allotments,  each  containing  about  three 
hundred  square  yards,  all  of  which  had  been  balloted  for 
amongst  members.  As  the  present  operations  of  the  society  will 
raise  the  liberal  minority  in  North  Warwick  into  a  majority, 
it  is  presumed  Mr.  New’ degate  does  not  cherish  the  hope  of  a 
long  connexion  with  his  present  constituency.  This  society 
has  given  allotments  in  North  Staffordshire  to  215  members  ;  in 
North  Warwickshire  to  231  members;  and  having  now  purchased 
tw  enty-eight  acres  more  land,  wull  shortly  be  enabled  to  make  a 
further  addition  of  4*50  electors  to  the  North  Warwickshire 
Register.  The  society  originated  with  a  working  man  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  now  contains  2,000 
shareholders,  pays  £20,000  for  land,  and  enfranchises  900  men 
(mostly  industrious  artizans),  w’ho,  in  all  probability,  would 
never  have  obtained  the  right  by  unaided  individual  effort. 

This  and  kindred  institutions  number  10,000  individuals, 
holding  15,000  shares,  who  pay  £400  a  week  in  subscriptions, 
and  have  already  invested  £60,000  in  land.  Societies  arc  spring¬ 
ing  up  almost  simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.* 

'fhe  Metropolitan  Society,  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Piu-liamcntary  and  Financial  Reform  Association,  under  the 
presidentship  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  is  progressing  at  a  rate 
w  hich  might  have  been  anticipated  from  an  Institution  established 
under  such  auspices.  It  is  intended  to  bear  upon  the  six  home 
counties,  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
and  its  plans  arc  framed  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object.  Within  a  few'  weeks 
from  the  day  of  issuing  the  Prospectus,  upwards  of  5,000  members 
enrolled  their  names.  ^Ir.  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  the 
Reformers,  who  are  classed  by  Whig  and  Tory  writers  as  the 
‘  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  Party,’  have  expressed  their  entire 
concurrence  and  sympathy  with  the  movement.f 

•  In  Wolverhampton,  the  society  has  700  members;  Dudley,  150;  Smur- 
hridj^,  300;  C-oventry,  450;  Worcester,  80;  Stafford,  100;  Derby,  700; 
Newcastlc-on-Tyiie,  450  ;  Bradford,  140 ;  Cheltenham,  200;  Sheffield,  300; 
Shields,  200 ;  and  London  about 5,000.  In  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  Stourhrid;;o,  and  Coventry,  1,(>3G  allotments  will  very  speedily  be  made. 

t  Mr.  Prentice,  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  of  Manchester,  has 
rendered  the  society  veiy’  valuable  assistance  at  various  meetings,  which  he 
has  recently  addressed  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reform. 
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The  plan  on  a  large  scale  has  also  been  submitted  to  a 
meeting  of  the  leading  Liberals  from  the  principal  polling 
districts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  their  approval,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  exten¬ 
sive  adoption  in  that  great  constituency,  which,  after  nobly 
releasing  itself  from  aristocratic  dictation,  is  now  attending  to 
the  registration,  and  preparing  for  future  struggles  in  the 
popular  cause.  We  prefer  this  plan  of  popular  enfranchise¬ 
ment  to  that  pursued  by  the  Anti-corn-law  League,  in  the 
recent  agitation  ;  it  is  cheaper,  and  capable  of  more  extensive 
application.  A  vote  may  not  only  be  obtained  for  something  like 
half  the  amount,  but  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  being 
extended  over  a  lengthened  period,  at  the  option  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  vast  numbers  to  whom  the  payment  of  £40  or  £50  at  once 
would  be  an  absolute  impossibility.  It  will  bring  to  the  polling- 
booth,  as  well  as  to  the  hustings,  large  numbers  of  thinking, 
independent,  politically-educated  men,  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
doubly  interested  in  the  j)reservation  of  social  order.  The  show 
of  hands  on  the  day  of  nomination  will  be  a  solemn  farce  no  lon¬ 
ger,  but  a  stem  reality,  a  great  fact,  bringing  dismay  to  high¬ 
born  incompctency  and  political  charlatanism,  and  unassailable  by 
paid  agents  or  bribing  friends.  The  present  state  of  political 
combinations  adds  double  interest  to  a  movement,  which  bids 
fair  to  exercise  so  important  and  favourable  an  effect  on  public 
opinion.  It  is  a  movement  in  which  all  true  Reformers  may 
unite  without  the  compromise  of  a  single  principle.  W c  arc 
well  aware  of  the  doubts  which  arc  felt  by  some  friends  of  popu¬ 
lar  freedom  respecting  the  prudence  of  a  ‘  manhood’  suffrage. 

ith  such  doubts  we  have  no  sympathy,  and  every  day’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  tendencies  of  our  countrymen  confirms  our  faith. 
But  at  all  events,  none  can  exist  respecting  the  large  extension  of 
the  franchise,  based  on  property,  and  one  which,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  has  been  the  right  of  the  common  people,  compared 
to  which,  the  much-lauded  traditional  influence  of  Landlordism 
is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  All  Reformers,  from  Lord  John 
Russell  upwards,  appear  to  agree,  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy  object 
to  seek  for  the  franchise  as  granted  by  existing  laws  and  usages, 
and  we  cannot  understand  what  reasons  will  be  assigned  for 
objecting  to  the  agency  of  a  public  body  in  effecting  what  is 
commendable  in  a  single  individual.  We  expect  that  these 
societies  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  dislike,  not  by  Tory  Protectionists  alone,  but  by  others,  from 
whom  bettor  things  might  have  been  looked  for.  If  this  be  so, 
one^  great  benefit  will  at  all  events  be  obtained — the  line  of 
distinction  between  real  and  professing  Reformers  will  be  more 
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distinctly  defined,  and  the  basis  of  a  thorough  reconstruction  of 
the  Liberal  party  will  be  more  complete. 

Contests  of  opinion  have  changed  in  their  character  with  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  time.  The  great  Old  Houses  are  losing 
their  influence  at  the  hustings  and  the  polling-booth.  Like  the 
wars  of  the  roses,  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  many  embarked 
in  the  factious  and  selfish  quarrels  of  the  few,  the  memory  of 
their  great  election-fights  is  fast  fading  away;  and  strange  to 
say,  that  very  Reform  Bill,  which  they  once  so  much  dreaded, 
has  become  the  citadel  that  contains  the  remnant  of  their 
once  all-powerful  influence.  We  find  two  political  sections, 
strong  in  influences  so  dear  to  the  English  mind,  wealth,  birth, 
social  rank,  and  historical  association,  prepared  to  unite  against 
the  honest  intelligence  of  the  middle  class.  A  new  national 
party  has  arisen  to  supply  the  want  of  the  times — the  offspring, 
in  fact,  of  its  inquiring  spirit.  Hastened  in  its  birth  by  the  recent 
disruption  of  parties,  it  is  the  type  of  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the 
age  applied  to  political  affairs,  the  symbol  of  a  moral  standard 
which  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  leaders  of  the  press  or  to 
the  pages  of  the  ‘  Review.’  In  its  chiefs,  we  find  men  accustomed 
to  guide  the  popular  mind  in  the  struggle  between  reason  and 
prejudice,  whose  names  recall  past  victories,  and  are  received  as 
the  earnest  of  future  success,  and  in  its  ranks  we  hope  to  behold, 
not  alone  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  our  towns,  the 
municipal  corporations,  and  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Non¬ 
conformists, — but  those  thousands  of  small  freeholders,  such 
as  in  the  times  we  have  been  speaking  of,  formed  the  mainstay 
of  a  powerful  opposition.  The  popular  cause  has  been  too  long 
deluded  by  high-sounding  phrases,  uttered  by  aristocratic  leaders, 
who  only  yield  to  public  opinion  when  they  can  guide  it  no 
longer.  It  is  to  themselves  only  that  the  people  can  safely  trust 
for  future  leaders.  All  other  dependences  are  illusory,  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  entail  disappointment  and  pain.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  it  is  sheer  folly 
to  look  for  it.  When  this  fact  is  fully  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have  so  long  struggled, 
will  be  realized.  Until  then  we  are  in  no  condition  for  triumph. 
Success  would  find  us  unprepared,  and  its  momentary  achieve¬ 
ment  would  probably  be  followed  by  disastrous  reaction. 
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and  its  Dependencies,  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Charles  Pridham, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  F.ll.G.S.  London:  T.  and  W.  Boone.  1849. 

Thk  events  which  lately  directed  attention  to  our  island  colony 
of  Ceylon,  excited  much  discussion  on  the  nature  of  British 
policy  there.  We  are  not  about  to  review  the  circumstances 
which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  the  insurrectionary 
movement  suppressed  by  Lord  Torrington ;  nor  shall  we,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  stand 
forward  as  the  uncompromising  defenders  of  his  measures. 
Enough,  for  the  present,  that  the  rebellion  has  been  crushed. 
The  instruments  employed  were  not  of  our  choosing,  so  that  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  vindicate  their  legitimacy.  The  result, 
in  a  political  sense,  is  the  same.  Without,  therefore,  ranging 
ourselves  in  the  ranks  of  either  of  those  antagonistic  parties 
whose  polemics  have  recently  stirred  the  depths  of  public 
opinion,  we  would  remark  that  those  who  sit  in  judgment  on  his 
lordship’s  policy,  should  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  his  position,  in  all  their  multiplication  and  variety,  before 
they  pronounce  a  verdict,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  regarded 
as  unprejudiced  and  just. 

Whatever  that  verdict  may  be,  one  fact  will  remain  in  its 
integrity  untouched,  for  few,  we  think,  will  be  disposed  to  deny 
it,  which  is,  that  British  rule,  in  whatever  manner  it  was  first 
extended  over  the  island,  and  in  whatever  temper  it  has  since 
been  exercised,  has,  in  the  course  of  years,  proved  the  parent  of 
good  results  in  Ceylon.  Humanity  might  suggest,  and  prudence 
might  dictate  a  course  of  policy  different  from  that  which  has 
been  followed.  Prosperity  and  civilization,  however,  are  the 
great  objects  of  government ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  we  ima¬ 
gine,  that  Ceylon  has  risen  considerably  in  the  scale  of  human 
progress,  has  become  wealthier,  more  peaceful,  more  prosperous 
and  happier  under  our  rule  than  formerly — then  we  shall  not 
regret  the  treasure  spent  in  the  war  of  1815,  which  placed  the 
whole  island  under  the  subjection  of  England. 

Since  that  period  its  history  has  been  marked  by  a  succession 
of  troubles,  which  have  arisen,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  system  of  administration  ;  but  in  a  great  degree,  also,  from 
the  wild,  untameable  natures  of  the  native  chiefs,  %vho  arc  them¬ 
selves  deprived  at  once  of  dignity  as  well  as  power;  for  the 
people,  having  learnt  subjection  to  their  conquerors,  learned  also 
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to  withdraw  their  respect,  as  well  as  their  obedience,  from  the 
high-caste  chieftains  who  had  hitherto  commanded  their  service. 
Sufficient  influence,  however,  remained  with  the  great  men 
of  Kandy  to  stimiilate  disaffection  among  the  people,  whose 
feelings  w^ere  also  constantly  outraged  by  their  English  rulers. 
Designedly,  or  through  inadvertence,  their  prejudices  were 
shocked,  their  ancient  customs  and  usages  disregarded.  These 
and  other  causes  of  a  like  nature  undermined  the  native 
population  in  Kandy,  and  it  at  length,  in  1819,  exploded 
in  an  insurrection  as  formidable  as  it  was  bloody.  The 
English  force,  after  having  been  twice  decimated  by  disease,  and 
fearfully  thinned  by  slaughter,  at  length  triumphed  over  the 
rebellion,  and  peace  once  more  resumed  its  reign.  Ilut  its  dura¬ 
tion  was  brief ;  successive  plots,  conspiracies,  and  insurrectionary 
attempts — many  of  them,  however,  very  formidable — continued 
to  disturb  the  island,  until  1834,  when  a  concession  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  of  the  native  population  considerably  strengthened 
our  rule.  Hut  disaffection,  though  repressed,  had  not  been 
extinguished,  and,  so  lately  as  the  year  1842,  the  flame  of  a  new 
rebellion  w'as  kindled ;  but  speedily  quenched,  by  the  vigorous 
mejisures  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  during  whose  administration, 
indeed,  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  existed  in  the  island. 
In  1847,  Lord  Torrington  was  placed  in  power.  The  circura- 
stiinces  of  last  year’s  rebellion  are  doubtless  fresh  in  our  reader’s 
recollection  ;  and  although,  as  w  o  have  remarked,  humanity  may 
recoil  from  the  consideration  of  some  harsh  measures  which 
characterised  the  governor’s  policy,  yet  it  cannot  be  other  than  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  peace  has  been  restored.  The  past 
presents  no  dieerful  or  pleasant  face,  and  the  contemplation  of 
it  can  only  be  useful  so  far  as  it  may  influence  the  colour  of  our 
future  policy. 

Ceylon,  which  was  known  to  ancient  writers  as  an  island  rich 
in  cinnamon,  with  gold,  silver,  camphor,  and  precious  stones,  is 
somewhat  inferior  in  size  to  Ireland,  and  outlies  the  vast  Indian 
peninsula  on  the  point  where  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  Ocean 
roll  into  the  great  Bight  of  Bengal.  In  no  country  is  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  low'  and  high  land  more  distinctly  marked.  If  the  reader 
will  imagine  an  island  shiiped  like  a  ham,  with  a  mountainous 
region  occupying  the  centre  of  the  broader  end,  and  thcncc 
sloping  into  a  gentle  hilly  country,  and  thence  into  a  w  ide  and 
verdiuit  plain,  he  may  form  an  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of 
Ceylon.  Grandeur  is  the  attribute  of  the  loftier,  beauty  of  the 
hilly,  and  soft  loveliness  of  the  level  country;  but  over  these 
three  divisions  nature  has  scattered  her  gifts  in  more  or  less 
variety  and  abundance.  Dei*p  valleys,  flue  rivers,  jungles, 
Jorests,  and  grass-covered  plains,  break  up  the  surface  ot  the 
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landscape,  whilst  those  portions  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  processes  of  cultivation,  assume  an  appearance  no  less  beauti¬ 
ful,  if  less  wild  and  striking.  To  describe  accurately  the  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions  of  an  island  like  Ceylon,  would  be  to  enter 
into  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  beyond  our  purpose.  We 
shall  merely  mention,  therefore,  that  Colombo  is  on  the  western, 
Gallc  on  the  south-west,  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Kandy,  the  capital  of  the  interior,  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  valley 
among  the  mountains  which  approach  the  limits  of  the  more  level 
country  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

The  climate  of  this  island  varies  in  different  provinces  and 
seasons,  and  is  often  modified  by  transitory  circumstances.  It 
becomes  salubrious  in  proportion  as  the  rank  and  redundant 
vegetation,  planted  by  Nature,  and  nourished  on  the  damp  un¬ 
tilled  soil,  gives  place  to  cultivated  lands  and  dry  pastures. 
Stagnant  pools,  the  fountain  springs  of  disease  and  pestilence,  are 
gradually  disappearing,  and  with  them  mortality  decreases,  lly 
some  Ceylon  has  been  placed  in  the  category  of  those  regions 
which  are  only  the  burial  places  of  Europeans,  but  this  is  a  fallacy 
which  experience  contradicts.  Careful  calculations  lead  us  to 
expect  that  when  three-fourths  of  the  island,  instead  of  one- 
fourth,  shall  have  been  cleared  and  reclaimed  from  jungle,  forest, 
and  swamp,  it  will  equal  Great  Britain  in  salubrity.  And,  cer¬ 
tainly,  when  this  result  is  arrived  at,  no  country  in  the  world 
will  offer  greater  inducements  to  the  settler  than  this  ‘  ^lalta  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.’  Tremendous  elemental  conflicts,  which  leave 
their  traces  scattered  over  whole  districts,  destroying  life  and 
property,  and  overthrowing  trees  and  dwellings,  serve  to  clear 
and  lighten  the  atmosphere  ;  cool  sea  breezes  float  over  the  lower 
provinces,  preserving  a  healthy  temperature ;  whilst  the  wood- 
crowned  mountains  of  the  interior  attract  sufficient  moisture  to 
ensure  the  everlasting  fertility  of  the  earth.  Thus  is  the  natural 
richness  of  the  soil  continually  refreshed,  so  that  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  grain,  flourish  and  multiply,  until  the  whole  island 
presents  the  appearance  alU'rnately  of  a  harvest-covered  plain 
an  orchard,  a  garden,  or  a  wild  and  diversified  park. 

Agriculture  has  been  carried  to  some  degree  of  perfection  in 
Ceylon,  where  the  abundance  of  irrigation,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  industrious  character  of  the  people,  contribute  to  the 
production  of  plentiful  crops.  The  hill-slopes,  prepared  by  the 
laborious  and  skilful  highlanders,  so  as  to  form  terraces,  one 
above  another,  are  covered  w’ith  rice  plantations,  which,  rising 
on  either  side  of  a  valley,  present  a  spectacle  of  singular  beauty, 
as  the  crop  flourishes  in  all  its  degrees  simultaneously,  the 
^'’Jiriner  slopes  being  covered  with  a  mass  of  ripened  grain, 
'vhilst,  in  more  exposed  situations,  the  green  blade  is  just 
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shooting  above  the  earth.*  Wild  superstitious  ceremonies  attend 
the  harvesting  ;  whilst  small  watch-huts,  perched  amid  the 
branches  of  trees,  are  scattered  over  the  plantation,  to  guard 
against  the  depredation  of  elephants  and  other  animals  which 
infest  the  jungle.  Indian  corn,  grain,  and  potatoes,  are  also 
grown ;  w^hilst  a  few  cotton  estates  which  have  been  established 
m  Batecalo,  and  in  the  northern  provinces,  produce  rich  crops  to 
rew’ard  the  enterprise  which  suggested  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  so  valuable  to  all  humanity,  from  the  race  of  houseless 
savages,  to  the  most  civilized  nations  on  the  globe.  Tobacco,  of 
fine  quality,  but  of  a  peculiar  dark  colour,  is  raised  in  the 
northern  districts  ;  whilst  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  plant,  and 
the  consequent  production  of  silk,  though  neglected  at  present, 
might  be  indefinitely  extended.  Of  what  region  in  the  world, 
indeed,  can  we  say  that  its  resources  have  been  developed  to 
their  full  extent ;  that  its  natural  wealth  has  been  drained  dry ; 
that,  in  a  \vord,  it  is  made  to  produce  as  much  as  Nature,  by  the 
profuseness  of  her  bounty,  would  permit.  The  sugar  of  Kandy 
is  almost  unequalled,  whilst  indigo,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  excellent 
coffee,  swell  the  list  of  the  productions  of  Ceylon.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  last-named  plant  was  not  introduced  until  1820.  It 
is  now  widely  produced.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  spectacle  presented  by  a  plantation  of  coffee,  where  the  mass 
of  silver- white  flowers,  loading  every  branch,  and  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  dark  glossy  leaves,  is  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
in  magnificence,  when  the  ripe  berries,  of  a  rich  red  colour, 
weigh  down  the  boughs,  and  spread  a  delightful  perfume  over 
the  field.  The  general  appearance  of  those  fragrant  plantations, 
is  that  of  laurel-covered  parks,  shadowed,  at  intervals,  by  high 
forest  trees,  left  to  ward  off  the  too-powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 

If  the  coffee  plantations  are  beautiful,  no  less  so  are  the  cinna¬ 
mon  gardens,  w  hich,  with  their  millions  of  white  blossoms  and 
flame-coloured  leaves,  with  tall  slender  stems,  and  the  flow'ers 
of  the  Glortosa  superbay  the  scarlet  Ixora  coccineay  and  the  pink* 
petalled  Vinca  rosea y  mingling  with  the  superior  plants,  grow 
over  thousands  of  acres,  affording  a  most  superb  border  to  the 
othcrw'ise  varied  landscape.  Travellers  have  described  them  as 
among  the  rarest  beauties  in  Ceylonese  scenery ;  and  it  has  been 
a  favourite  fiction  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  that  the  sea,  for 
leagues  around,  is  blowm  over  by  cinnamon  breezes,  heavy  with 
fragrance  from  the  island.  The  plantations  emit  no  odour, 
excepting  during  the  season  of  decorcitation ;  but  this  sweet 
incense  is  never  sufficiently  powerful  to  suffuse  the  atmosphere 
to  any  distance  around.  Fables,  how’ever,  are  of  easy  and 

The  warm  hill-Rlopes  of  Java  afford  a  similar  spectacle. 
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rapid  growth,  and  still  more  rapid  diffusion.  Like  some  weeds, 
they  quickly  take  root,  spread  widely,  and  are  difficult  to  destroy. 

The  tamarind,  the  palmyra,  the  mango,  the  orange,  the  pine¬ 
apple,  the  citron,  the  lime,  the  custard  apple,  the  vine,  and  the 
pepper  plants — these,  with  numerous  others,  contribute  to  swell 
the  wealth  as  well  as  increase  the  beauty  of  Ceylon ;  whilst  the 
vine,  with  full  clusters  and  abundant  foliage,  creeps  up  the  sunny 
banks  and  over  the  warm  rocks.  Gardening,  however,  has  not 
been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  industry,  except  in  those  parts  of 
the  island  where  European  tastes  and  Oriental  barbarism  have 
met  and  mingled,  and  produced  that  species  of  spurious  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  ever  the  precursor  cither  of  complete  enlighten¬ 
ment,  or  a  relapse  into  more  total  darkness  than  before. 

In  modern  times,  as  well  as  in  antiquity,  Ceylon  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  peail  fisheries,  which  give  employment  to  a 
large  section  of  the  population,  and  are  carried  on  under  regula¬ 
tions  as  curious  as  they  are  strict.  The  pearl-shores,  at  other 
times  silent  and  deserted,  become,  during  the  fishing  season, 
the  commencement  of  which  is  announced  by  a  salvo  of 
artillery,  peopled  with  the  divers,  merchants,  jugglers,  and 
adventurers,  who  crowd  down,  with  wealth  as  their  aim  and  in¬ 


dustry  or  fraud  as  their  means  of  achieving  it.  Immense 
profits  are  derived ;  but  what  enriches  some  beggars  others,  so 
that  among  the  thousands  who  scatter  themselves  over  the  island, 
.after  the  expiration  of  the  season,  there  are  often  many  who 
have  sunk  their  wealth  in  the  sea,  whence  others  have  drawn 
the  means  of  independence  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Pridham 
defends  the  principle  of  monopoly  as  applied  to  this  branch 
of  industry ;  but  we  ourselves  are  inimical  to  it,  in  whatever 
shape,  and  under  whatever  pretext  imposed.  An  expression, 
extremely  subversive  of  this  principle,  escaped  lately  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  its  most  uncompromising  defenders,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  that  free  trade  was  certainly  the  parent  of  power  and 
wealth,  but  remarked  that  power  and  wealth  were  not  the  sole 
objects  of  government.  A  true  observation  ;  but  one  which  is 
replete  with  danger  for  the  cause  in  whose  defence  it  was 
urpd. 

Ihe  mineral  wealth  of  Ceylon  consists  rather  in  gems  and 
precious  metals  than  in  those  adapted  for  ordinary  and  more 
useful  purposes.  Gold  and  silver  enter  largely  into  the  more 
elegant  branches  of  native  industry.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  former  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  island  ;  but  geo¬ 
logists  have  affirmed  its  existence,  with  mercury,  tin,  copper,  and 
lead.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  their  abundance  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  us  to  place  them  in  the  balance  of  the  riches  of  Ceylon. 
Iron  exists  in  small  quantities,  and  coal  was  discovered  by  the 
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Dutch  ;  but  its  habitat  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  thus  has  a 
source  which  might  spread  wealth  over  the  island  been  closed 
against  the  enterprise  of  the  trader.  The  violet-coloured  ame¬ 
thyst,  the  glittering  sapphire,  the  rich-hued  ruby,  the  delicate 
topaz,  with  the  dark  corundum,  or  cinnamon-stone,  abound  in 
many  parts  of  the  colony  ;  and  black  crystal  exists  in  large 
masses,  and  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  purposes  of  sculpture. 

The  timber  of  Ceylon  is  neither  very  varied  nor  very  valuable. 
Ebony  and  iron-wood  are  found  in  the  forests,  which  contain 
also  wood  fit  enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  implements  of  industry,  w^hilst  sandal- wood 
might  be  largely  exported.  But  our  readers  would  scarcely 
credit  us  were  we  to  lay  before  them  a  complete  list  of  the  indi¬ 
genous  plants  which  flourish  on  the  island.  If  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  rich,  the  animal  creation  is  as  varied.  Dionysius 
bestow’s  on  Ceylon  the  epithet  of  Mr^rtpa  Affirjyeyeuv  EXf^ai'rwK, 
and  from  the  remotest  period,  as  well  as  at  the  present  time,  the 
elephant  hunts  have  afforded  the  wildest,  most  exciting,  as  well 
as  most  dangerous  sport  to  the  lover  of  the  rifle  and  the  chase. 
The  deer,  the  buffalo,  the  wild  hog,  and  the  cheeta,  with  bears, 
porcupines,  jackals,  and  baboons,  musk-rats,  squirrels,  and  in¬ 
numerable  winged  creatures,  from  the  carrion-feeding  rhinoceros- 
bird,  to  the  pretty  spotted  couroucou,  also  exist.  Fishes  of 
many  species  inhabit  the  surrounding  seas,  with  the  rivers  and 
lakes  ;  whilst  reptiles  and  insects,  from  the  Cobra  di  Capello  to  the 
pestilent  tick,  abound  in  the  forest,  streams,  swamps,  and  fields. 
These  are  the  natural  riches  of  Ceylon ;  or  rather,  this  is  a  rapid 
glance  at  those  natural  riches.  From  them  we  revert  to  the 
people,  and  observe  to  what  purpose  they  have  turned  gifts, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  civilized,  enlightened,  and  industrious 
race,  would,  ages  ago,  have  placed  Ceylon  among  the  w  ealthiest 
regions  in  the  habitable  globe. 

One  million  and  a  half  of  souls  is  the  highest  computation 
which  can  be  allowed  as  the  population  of  Ceylon.  Colombo  is 
the  town  w  here  the  largest  congregation  of  human  beings  has 
been  collected,  for  there,  indeed,  the  commerce  of  the  island 
w  ith  surrounding  countries,  is  in  a  great  degree  concentrated. 
Otherwise  the  population  is  somewhat  equally  spread  over  the 
provinces  ;  but  before  glancing  at  them,  it  will  perhaps  be  neccs- 
Stirv  to  mention  one  or  tw’o  of  the  great  towms,  and  of  these, 
Colombo  first  claims  our  attention.  It  is  approached  from  the 
sea  through  a  small  but  safe  harbour,  and  by  land,  through  cin¬ 
namon  gardens,  palm  groves,  orchards,  and  cultivated  grounds. 
Nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  it  first  sprung 
into  existence,  and  now'  it  flourishes,  protected  by  forts  and 
troops,  adorned  w  ith  fine  buildings  and  gardens,  enriched  by 
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trade,  and  thronged  by  a  busy  and  thriving  population.  Coffee, 
cinnamon,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  island, 
here  find  an  outlet  for  distribution  over  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
whilst  over  its  quays  are  brought  cottons  from  England  and 
India,  grain  from  the  great  continent,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce  from  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Advancing  into 
the  interior,  among  mountains,  through  precipitous  depths,  across 
rivers  and  torrents,  we  enter  a  wide  and  verdant  valley,  brilliant 
with  foliage  of  every  hue,  from  the  most  delicate  green  of  the 
young  sprout  to  the  golden  tinge  of  the  falling  leaf.  There, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  park-like  grounds,  sweeps  of  smooth 
turf  and  deep  brown  groves,  stands  the  ancient  and  singular 
town  of  Kandy,  with  its  old  palaces,  its  rudely  built  dwellings, 
and  modern  habitations.  A  pagan  temple  stands  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  spot  where  a  Christian  church  once  stood.  The 
temple  remains  erect,  supported  by  idolatrous  superstition,  but 
the  church  has  been  rased  to  the  ground  by  enthusiastic  bigotry. 
It  is  interesting,  though  perhaps  unprofitable,  to  think  of  the 
day,  and  wonder  how  far  distant  it  may  be,  when  houses  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  will  arise,  as  the  standards  of  the 
true  religion,  on  the  plains,  in  the  valleys,  and  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ceylon  ;  and  when  the  magnificent  temples,  with  the 
sculptured  gods  which  people  every  province,  will  remain  only  as 
the  mementoes  of  an  extinguished  faith — of  an  idolatry  which  has 
faded  with  the  ignorance  which  supported  it — of  a  dark  super¬ 
stition  which  flourished  once,  but  melted  before  the  all-conquer¬ 
ing  light  of  Christianity. 

Ihit  the  beautiful  position  of  Kandy,  with  its  silver  lake,  and 
surrounding  ridge  of  hills,  are  not  its  only  claims  to  attention. 
A  considerable  and  increasing  trade  sets  towards  it  from  many 
parts  of  the  island,  and  a  wealthy  bank  stands  near  the  vene¬ 
rated  sanctuary  of  Buddha,  where  incense  is  burnt  before  the 
ancient  deities  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  costly  offerings  load  the 
altars,  standing  within  a  sacred  spot,  closed  with  doors  of 
gilded  bronze,  into  which,  since  its  erection,  a  ray  of  day¬ 
light  has  never  entered.  An  ancient  tradition,  long  remembered 
by  the  Kandians,  informed  them  that  their  subjection  would 
never  be  complete  until  the  invaders  bored  a  hole  through  one 
of  the  hills  encircling  the  capital.  The  Kurimaigalla  tunnel, 
which  Sir  Edward  llarnes  pierced  through  the  mountainous 
barrier,  appeared  to  them  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  and 
for  a  long  period  doubtless  restrained  their  desire  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  'rhe  tunnel,  however,  collapsed,  and  it  might  be  curious 
to  inquire  whether  this  circumstance  raised  the  dormant  spirit  of 
rebellion,  and  encouraged  the  insurrection  of  1848. 

The  ancient  burial-ground  of  the  Kandian  kings  lies  near  the 
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town,  and  there,  on  a  broad  slope,  dotted  with  monumental 
stones,  repose  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  longest  line  of  kings  re¬ 
corded  in  history,  who  have  flourished  and  fallen  under  different 
circumstances,  until  the  power  of  their  dynasty  has  been  extin¬ 
guished  ;  and  their  now  untrodden  resting-place  is  overgrown 
with  rank  vegetation,  defaced  by  violence,  and  almost  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  ruins  and  jungle. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  principal  features 
of  society  in  those  great  towns  and  cities  which,  planted  by  en¬ 
terprise,  and  nourished  by  commerce,  form,  as  it  were,  the  gates 
of  our  colonial  possessions  in  the  Eastern  quarter  of  the  world. 
What  is  true  of  one,  is  in  most  cases  true  of  all.  Libraries,  banks, 
markets,  stand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oriental  bazaars,  temples, 
and  bungalows,  whilst  steam-engines  groan  in  concert  with  the 
creak  of  the  punkah.  Two  streams  of  population,  indeed,  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  there  flow  into  a  common  bed,  and  when 
the  united  waters  are  again  separated,  each  bears  away  with  it 
some  characteristic  which  it  did  not  before  possess — some  bor¬ 
rowed  peculiarity,  some  foreign  tinge,  imparted  by  the  contact  of 
a  strange  race  and  a  strange  civilization. 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  native  population,  existing  in 
its  normal  conditions,  afford  the  most  interesting  matter  for  specu¬ 
lation.  Accordingly  we  leave  the  towns  and  enter  the  rural 
districts,  where,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  pursued  w  ith  much  diligence  and  success.  A  variety  of  races, 
as  w'ell  as  a  variety  in  manners  and  customs,  exists. 

There  are  the  Yallshallhees,  or  devil- worshippers,  from  whom 
excellent  soldiers- are  obtained;  the  Veddahs,  who  dwell  in 
forests,  in  huts  built  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  live  on 
roots,  and  such  grain  as  they  can  raise  by  the  rudest  means  of 
cultivation  —  the  Tamulians,  enterprising,  hardy,  and  brave, 
w’ho  love  commerce  and  peace — the  Moohw^ar,  whose  seven 
tribes  are  among  the  wildest  and  strangest  races  on  the  earth — 
the  Cinghalesc  and  the  Moormen.  Among  the  Veddahs  a  most 
primitive  state  of  society  exists.  Some  of  them  have  felt  the 
softening  influence  of  civilization,  but  the  wilder  tribes  inhabit 
immense  forests,  and  live,  as  we  have  said,  on  roots  and  grain, 
with  the  dried  flesh  of  deer,  and  honey.  They  wear  little 
clothing,  and  encamp  under  the  shade  of  trees,  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  where  their  fires  are  kindled  at  night.  Branches  are 
cut  down  and  piled  on  the  ground  round  about,  to  give  notice, 
by  their  rustling,  of  the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  AV  hen  in 
want  of  arrows,  the  wild  Veddahs  will  carry  a  quantity  of  wild 
deer’s  flesh  to  the  W’orkshop  of  a  smith,  hang  it  up  there,  and 
leave  a  leaf  in  the  form  in  which  they  wush  their  arrow  blades 
to  be  manufactured.  The  artificer,  if  he  be  prudent,  prepares 
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the  arrows,  and  hangs  them  up  where  the  flesh  was  deposited  as 
ihcir  price,  but  if  he  fail,  is  sure  to  suffer  from  the  Veddah’s 
revenge. 

This  tribe  was  once  induced,  by  a  species  of  patriotism,  to 
arm,  and  march  under  the  banners  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  to 
carry  war  against  the  Dutch,  and  in  a  long  and  sanguinary  con¬ 
flict,  the  Veddah  bow^mcn  spread  slaughter  wherever  they  ap¬ 
peared.  But  their  service  was  of  short  duration.  Their  enemies 
saw  them,  felt  the  points  of  their  arrows,  and  lost  sight  of  them  ; 
for,  disregarding  another  summons  to  the  field,  the  wild  but  for¬ 
midable  army  retreated  into  the  forest,  and  in  its  innermost 
recesses,  preserved  their  habitual  neutrality.  They  are  hospi¬ 
table,  peaceful  among  themselves,  and  provident  in  times  of 
plenty.  Their  long-bladed  arrows,  winged  with  dark-red 
feathers,  and  ground  to  a  keen  edge  on  the  rock,  serve  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  elephant  and  the  deer,  as  well  as  in  the  defence 
of  their  dwelling-places.  No  defined  sense  of  religion  exists 
among  them,  although  their  minds  are  influenced  by  ideas  of 
wandering  evil  spirits,  of  the  souls  of  their  departed  forefathers, 
and  of  the  power  of  certain  planets  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
spiritual  darkness  a  glimmer  of  Christianity  has  appeared,  and 
the  dawn  of  knowledge  begins  to  break  over  them.  Among 
several  tribes  whose  previous  mode  of  life  was  little  superior  to 
that  of  the  beasts  of  the  forests  which  they  inhabited  in  common, 
baptisms  have  been  frequent ;  and  with  the  Christian  religion, 
Christian  civilization  has  also  appeared  among  them.  One 
curious  fact,  how’ever,  has  been  ascertained.  The  love  of  trade, 
while  it  excites  the  industrious  feelings  of  a  people,  seems  to 
give  birth  to  a  spirit  of  fraud ;  and  even  among  these  simple 
\  eddahs,  we  find  the  habit  of  inserting  in  the  centre  of  the 
cakes  of  beeswax,  which  they  barter  with  the  Cinghalese,  a 
lump  of  clay,  only  to  be  detected  by  holding  up  the  cake  in 
an  intense  light. 

Ihe  Moormen,  whose  origin  has  been  variously  described, 
received  from  the  Cinghalese  the  epithet  of  boatmen,  from  their 
having  crossed  the  sea  lying  between  the  island  and  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  open  boats,  at  the  period  of  their  first  immigration.  The 
marriage  ceremony  among  these  people,  who  have,  to  the  present 
P*‘®served  the  identity  of  their  race,  gives  occasion  to  great 
rejoicings,  formalities,  and  curious  rites.  To  describe  it  accu¬ 
rately  w’ould  occupy  a  large  space,  such  as  we  cannot  afford  ;  but 
our  readers,  doubtless,  can  conceive  the  mingling  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  observances  with  Moorish  superstition.  They  bury  their 
dead  with  prayers  and  the  distribution  of  alms,  and  lower  them 
into  the  grave,  singing,  ‘  You  were  taken  from  the  earth,  you 
shall  go  to  the  earth,  and  you  shall  again  come  out  of  the  earth.’ 
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Flowers,  the  emblems  of  short-lived  beauty  and  quick  decay,  are 
scattered  over  the  path  leading  from  the  house  of  mourning  to 
the  sleeping  place  of  the  dead. 

The  Moormen  of  Ceylon  are  distinguished  among  the  other 
sections  of  the  population  by  their  martial  appearance,  their 
flowing  beards,  their  intelligent  countenances,  as  well  as  by  their 
constant  fidelity  to  the  British  Government.  Their  energy  and 
enterprise  lead  them  into  almost  all  commercial  transactions  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  island  ;  but  this  does  not  conduce  to  a  fusion 
with  the  other  races,  from  whom  in  religion,  costume,  manners, 
and  domestic  laws,  they  preserve  themselves  distinct. 

Ceylon,  however,  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Cinghalcse,  or, 

‘  the  men  of  lion’s  blood.’  Some  of  them  are  well  educated,  mix 
in  English  society,  and  arc  gradually  allowing  their  manners  and 
customs  to  assimilate  with  those  of  their  foreign  rulers.  The 
native  dress  is  neat  but  gay,  though  young  children  arc  not 
encumbered  with  any  manner  of  clothing,  in  which  they  are 
imitated  by  the  labourers,  who  prefer  to  toil  with  nothing  but  a 
strip  of  cloth  wrapped  about  them,  resuming  the  rest  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  at  the  expiration  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  married 
women  perform  all  the  household  duties,  carry  on  traffic  in  the 
bazaars,  and  bear  burdens  in  the  streets.  They  are,  in  many 
respects,  a  happy  and  amiable  race,  and  will,  doubtless,  in  the 
course  of  time,  yield  their  minds  to  the  easy  yoke  of  a  true  re¬ 
ligion. 

Francis  Xavier  was  the  first  Apostle  of  Christianity  in  Ceylon. 
He  came  in  1542,  with  arms  in  his  hands  and  the  gospel  in  his 
mouth ;  and  since  his  time,  the  religion  of  Europe  has  steadily 
spread  over  the  island.  In  some  districts,  school-houses  and 
chapels  form  so  many  centres  of  civilization.  In  others,  indo¬ 
lence  and  degradation,  induced  by  intemperance,  still  triumph 
over  the  people,  as  in  some  villages  in  Batecalo,  where  humanity 
is  shocked  by  the  sight  of  numbers  of  the  young  and  the  old, 
men  and  women,  hurried  to  their  graves,  almost  without  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  covering,  by  intoxicated  and  savage  relatives,  who  deposit 
the  dead  in  the  earth,  and  return  with  all  speed  to  their  gambling 
tables,  and  the  other  haunts  of  profligacy.  More  cheering,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  .aspect  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  provinces,  where 
the  noisy  and  gaudy  displays  in  honour  of  the  heathen  deities 
are  becoming  less  frequent  and  more  secret,  whilst  the  reverent 
worship  of  God  attracts  large  congregations. 

Slavery  flourished  for  ages  in  Ceylon,  and  was  not  utterly  ex¬ 
tinguished  until  the  year  1845,  for  the  work  of  manumission  w.as 
not  accomplished  by  sudden  and  violent  degrees,  but  by  gradual, 
though  persevering  efforts.  In  some  instances,  bondage 
voluntary,  for  there  existed  a  large  class  of  slaves,  who  had,  in 
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order  to  gain  some  temporary  gratification,  sold  for  money  the 
dearest  and  sweetest  of  all  blessings,  without  which  there  is  no 
happiness,  no  honour,  no  self-respect.  Ardent  indeed  must  be 
the  love  of  pleasure,  when,  to  purchase  a  brief  season  of  it,  a  man 
will  consent  to  pay  his  liberty  as  the  price. 

The  value  of  Ceylon,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  by  the  magnificent  nature  of  its  harbours 
and  ports.  Europe  draws  from  this  distant  island  large  supplies 
of  cinnamon,  pepper,  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  plumbago,  cordages, 
arrack,  cardamom,  ivory,  deer-horns,  tortoiseshell,  ebony,  satin- 
wood,  cond  pearls  ;  and  finds  there  a  market  for  cottons,  woollens, 
cutlery,  and  numerous  other  productions  of  her  looms  and  the 
craft  of  her  artificers.  The  Eastern  regions  procure  from  Cey¬ 
lon  many  articles  of  consumption,  which  are  paid  for  in  rice, 
wheat,  cloth,  silk,  sugar,  spices,  and  drugs.  A  considerable 
inland  traffic  also  exists,  and  this,  as  well  as  its  commerce  with 
foreign  countries,  is  rapidly  enlarging.  But  the  facilities  of 
intercommunication  are  limited.  Vast  prairies,  which  might 
place  Cevlon  among  the  granaries  of  the  world,  remain  almost 
untillcd,  because  their  produce  would  rot  for  lack  of  carriage  to 
the  coast.  The  natural  aid  which  nature  oftbrs  in  the  broad 
bright  bosom  of  the  beautiful  Mahavell4  ganga  river  is  even 
neglected,  because  some  amount  of  enterprise  is  necessary  to 
render  its  navigation  easy ;  and  it  now  floats  down  little  more 
than  a  few  rafts  of  timber,  from  the  magnificent  plains  of  the 
interior,  across  the  wild  and  rugged  tract  which  lies  between 
them  and  the  port  of  Trincomalce.* 

Clearly,  therefore,  Nature  has  done  her  part  in  Ceylon,  and  it 
remains  for  us  to  accomplish  the  rest.  The  island  is  rising  in 
prosperity  and  civilization ;  but,  reluctant  as  we  may  be  to  direct 
a  shaft  of  censure  against  Lord  Torrington,  we  would  remind  him 
of  the  old  but  invaluable  maxim,  if  another  rebellion  should 
occur,  that  beautiful  as  may  be  the  face  of  Justice,  it  is  still 
more  beautiful  when  lit  up  by  the  smile  of  Mercy.  To  shoot  a 
priest  in  his  canonical  robes,  to  establish  savage  martial  law, 
and  to  drag  rebels  wholesale  to  short  shrift  and  instant  death, 
may  ereate  terror,  but  can  never  inspire  love  or  respect.  We 
have  seen  these  facts  painted  in  different  colours ;  but  liowever 
they  may  have  been  modified,  they  cannot  be  denied.  Such 
proceedings  admit  of  no  justification.  None  are  more  earnest 
admirers  of  vigorous  and  decided  measures  than  wc  are ;  but  w’e 
would  have  Lord  Torrington  recollect,  that  this  vigour,  if  pushed 
to  extremes,  degenerates  into  ferocity.  We  take  this  exception 

^  *  Galle  and  Trincomalec  are  both  places  of  importance,  and  serve  as  sta¬ 
ins  for  the  trading  vessels  which  approach  the  island  from  the  Kast  and 
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against  his  policy,  because  otherwise  we  admire  him,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  Ceylon  on  his  administration. 

When  it  is  evident  that  a  writer  has  bestowed  great  labour 
and  great  perseverance  on  a  work,  and  has,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  to  his  aid  immense  knowledge  and  no  small  share  of 
ability,  it  becomes  an  unpleasant  task  to  speak  in  language  of 
blame. 

Mr.  Pridham,  the  author  of  the  volumes, — in  many  respects  so 
excellent, — which  have  furnished  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
has  not  bestowed  sufficient  care  on  the  arrangement  and  disposal 
of  the  materials  which  he  has  evidently  brought  together  with  so 
much  industry  and  patience.  His  work  is  valuable,  but  might 
have  been  rendered  still  more  so,  for,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  final  page,  it  is  evident  he  was  confused  with  the  perform¬ 
ance.  We  say  this  reluctantly  ;  and  only  say  it  because  we 
think  Mr.  Pridham,  in  a  future  edition,  may  remedy  the  fault. 
The  book,  how'ever,  commands  a  high  degree  of  commendation. 
It  is  valuable  for  its  information,  interesting  from  the  complete 
and  often  curious  nature  of  the  details,  and  further,  w^orthy  of 
praise  for  the  careful,  and  in  many  parts,  elegant  language  in 
which  it  is  written.  We  can  assure  our  author  that,  in  speaking 
thus  favourably  of  his  volume,  we  do  so  with  much  pleasure, 
and  regret  that  our  criticism  has  been  necessarily  tempered  with 
blame.  This,  however,  will  not  prevent  the  work  from  enjoying 
a  high  reputation.  It  has  already  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  deserves  to  enjoy  more.  We  may  say  of  it,  as  of  a  faulty 
picture,  the  design,  the  matter,  and  the  colouring,  are  excellent, 
but  there  is  a  defect  in  the  grouping,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
w  hole,  in  the  disposal,  as  it  w^re,  of  the  figures,  and  the  details 
of  light  and  shade. 


Art.  \  I. — The  Tijpology  of  Scripture ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Types,  tn- 
vestiyated  tn  its  Principles,  and  applied  to  the  Explanation  of  the 
earlier  Revelations  of  God,  considered  as  preparatory  Exhibitions  of 
the  leading  Truths  of  the  GospeL  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim. 
l2mo.  Pp.  556.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London: 
Hamilton  and  Co. 

Much  wisdom  and  no  little  experience  in  Biblical  interpretation 
we  required  to  form  a  judicious  expositor  of  sacred  tyjiology. 
No  part  of  scripture  has  been  exposed  to  so  much  crude  con- 
iecture  and  misapplication.  Pious  but  ill-regulated  imaginations 
lavc  invented  meanings  remote  and  fanciful,  perfectly  arbitrary, 
RU  without  obvious  foundation,  calculated  alike  to  expose  both 
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the  text  and  its  interpreters  to  scorn  and  ridicule.  The  taste  of 
former  times  is  not,  however,  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
Neither  the  pulpit  nor  the  press  can  be  now  charged  with  stimu¬ 
lating  or  gratifying  that  propensity  for  the  mystical  in  religion, 
which  once  offended  so  grossly,  both  against  good  sense  and  good 
taste.  But  there  is  an  extreme  to  be  avoided  on  the  one  side  as 
well  as  on  the  other.  If  the  Fathers  went  too  far,  in  extracting 
and  refining  spiritual  meanings  out  of  the  types,  the  Sons  are  in 
danger  of  not  going  far  enough.  Typology  is  not  to  be  decried 
because  it  has  been  abused ;  nor  discarded  because  it  is  perilous. 
^,Vv  cannot  afford  to  part  with  it ;  and,  at  any  rate,  a  dry  verbal 
criticism  would  prove  but  a  sorry  substitute.  We  say  this  because 
we  fear  that  the  progress  of  learning  and  science  is  injuriously 
affecting  the  theology  both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The 
critical  analysis  alone  cannot  lay  hold  on  the  spirituality  of  the 
Divine  w^ord.  It  has  proved  too  ethereal  for  philology.  It 
will  be  at  least  prudent  to  look  before  us,  and  ask.  What  is  to  * 
be  the  issue  of  all  this  criticism,  and  these  barren  verbal  studies? 
Is  it  to  end  in  a  denial  of  any  Divine  foresight  and  prophetic 
adumbration  of  things  to  come  ?  Is  there  to  be  allow  ed  nothing 
more  comprehensive  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  than  to  the  mind 
of  a  human  author  ?  Are  we  to  attach  no  deeper,  diviner  signi- 
ficancy  to  his  utterances  than  to  man’s  w  ords  ?  Must  we  allow 
no  ulterior  intention  to  the  mysterious,  and,  in  that  view,  useless 
and  cumbrous  arrangements  of  the  Jewish  church-system? 
AV  as  it  subservient  only  to  their  social  and  political  economy  ? 
Did  it  satisfy  itself  and  fulfil  all  its  ends  in  their  nationality  ?  So 
say  the  Rationalist  critics  ;  and  then  they  speedily,  and  almost 
necessarily,  reach  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the 
w  ord,  inspiration  it  had  none — though  it  might  have  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  genius,  and  Moses  might  be  just  as  truly  said  to  be 
inspired  as  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  but  not  otherwise.  This  is  the 
process  of  the  anatomist  who  proposes  to  analyze  the  living  body, 
and  does  it,  no  doubt,  very  scientifically,  even  to  the  chemistry 
of  fluid  and  solid,  bone  and  muscle,  and  all  the  rest ;  but  finding 
no  such  principle  as  life,  either  under  his  scalpel  or  in  his  retort, 
most  confidently  concludes  that  there  is  nothing  remaining  un¬ 
known,  nothing  more  mysterious  than  his  researches  have  dis¬ 
closed.  Analogous  to  this  is  that  most  unphilosophical  process 
to  which  the  books  of  inspiration  have  long  been  subjected 
among  our  continental  neighbours  ;  and  it  has  terminated,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  and  w^as  predicted  by  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  our  own  country,  in  a  W’ide-spreading  in¬ 
fidelity,  which  has  made  fearful  havoc  in  the  Protestant  churches. 
1  hey  are  ‘  spoiled  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceits.’ 

Me  are  no  enemies  to  verbal  criticism,  as  the  course  of  our 
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labours  for  many  years  must  have  shown ;  but  we  protest  against 
the  assumption  that  philology  is  the  best  or  only  help  to  interpre¬ 
tation,  or  that  verbal  criticism  can  exhaust  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
words.  The  key  to  the  treasures  of  inspiration  is  in  other  hands : 
it  has  not  been  left  in  the  custody  of  human  science.  If,  for 
special  reasons,  one  inspired  writer  has  been  directed  to  cast  a 
veil  over  his  communications,  another  has  removed  it,  and  made 
manifest  their  significancy,  beauty,  and  harmony.  If  one  has 
instituted,  by  express  command,  symbolical  actions,  and  enjoined 
legal  ceremonies,  without  affording  a  clue  to  their  meaning  or 
their  use,  or  even  stating  whether  they  have  either,  yet  another 
has  shown  that  they  were  both  images  and  prophecies  of  the 
better  things  that  have  come  to  us  in  the  fulness  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  consummation  of  Divine  revelation.  The  key,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  types  of  the  former  revelations,  is  the  interpretation 
afforded  in  the  later  ones.  That  there  were  spiritual  meanings 
concealed  below  the  literal,  and  ulterior  references  in  actions,  in 
laws,  and  in  historical  events  and  persons,  while  we  have  the 
same  inspired  authority  for  believing  as  that  on  which  the  whole 
Mosaic  legation  was  founded,  no  critical  analysis  applied  to  the 
mere  words  could  ever  induce  us  to  doubt  for  a  moment.  The 
critics,  whose  ultimate  landing-place  is  the  denial  of  the  inspiration 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  we  can  understand ;  their  consistency  in 
pursuing  the  evaporating  process  to  such  an  issue,  is  obvious 
enough,  though  its  temerity  shocks  us ;  but  the  inconsistency  of 
those  critics  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  par  excellence^ 
and  yet  imitate  the  same  process  of  evaporation,  exploding  all 
spirituality,  resolving  all  mystery,  and  denying  all  significancy, 
save  that  w'hich  a  verbal  exigesis  detects,  we  can  neither  under- 
sUuid  nor  tolerate.  ‘  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,’  is  a 
caution  which  might  w’ell  rebuke  the  temerity  so  often  manifested 
in  casting  such  thoughts  into  the  crucible  of  a  human  logic,  and 
pronouncing  them  to  contain,  after  all,  only  common  and  natural 
ideas  in  a  peculiar  and  antiquated  idiom. 

Ihere  is  a  wide  field  in  which  criticism  may  eminently  minister 
to  the  cause  of  inspiration.  Its  services,  indeed,  cannot,  and 
need  not,  be  dispensed  w’ith.  It  may  place  before  us  the  sacred 
text  in  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  original  document,  in 
each  case,  as  the  lapse  of  time  will  allow ;  it  may  estimate  the 
degree  of  accuracy  that  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  the  transcript ; 
and  it  may  then  supply  us  with  as  copious  and  precise  a  definition 
of  the  terms  employed  as  all  its  resources  can  command ;  but, 
after  this,  w’e  beg  to  be  allowed  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the 
whole  communication,  by  close  attention,  careful  comparison  of 
each  part,  conscientious  application  to  the  inner  man,  and  fervent 
pra\cr  for  that  teaching  which  the  document  itself  instructs  us 
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to  seek.  If  this  plan  be  pursued,  the  student  of  the  sacred  text 
will  soon  find  himself  raised  to  a  region  of  light  and  enjoyment 
far  above  the  verbal  critics,  to  w^hich  they  were  never  able  to 
lead  him,  and  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  modern 
ones  would  persuade  him  has  no  existence  but  in  the  imaginations 
of  ])ious  fanatics. 

That  the  Divine  manifestations  should  culminate  in  the  spiritual 
system  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  commencing  in  the  carnal  ordinances 
of  Moses,  or  in  the  few  and  significant  facts  of  the  patriarchal 
era,  is  not  surprising.  It  harmonizes  with  that  type  of  progression 
which  impresses  all  the  other  manifestations  of  Deity.  God  can 
afford  to  suffer  his  works  thus  to  seem  to  develop  themselves, 
while,  in  reality,  they  gradually  bring  to  light  that  counsel  'which 
secth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  but  which  suffers  none  else  to 
see  it  till  it  is  fulfilled.  That  the  earlier  revelations  should  have 
enfolded  such  meanings  as  are  brought  out  by  the  later  ones, 
may  appear  astounding  and  perplexing  to  minds  that  were  not 
parties,  and  could  not  be,  to  the  original  conception ;  but  it  is 
one  of  those  inherent  evidences  of  Divine  inspiration  which 
defy  imitation,  and  afford  employment  and  delight  to  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  age  of  believers,  in  unfolding  and  applying,  progressively, 
those  words  of  the  inexhaustible  wisdom  which  are  to  be  a 
source  of  future  light  and  life  to  all  the  blessed.  If  we  really 
possess  the  utterances  of  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Mind  through 
the  whole  book,  why  should  we  doubt  that  its  embryos  were 
intended  for  gradual  development,  and  that  the  germs  of  the 
greater  and  better  things  we  enjoy  were  included,  though  unseen, 
in  the  shells  and  envelopes  of  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies  ?  It 
detracts  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  the 
gospel  to  trace  them  in  the  purifications  of  the  law,  in  the 
sprinkling  of  blood,  or  the  fuming  of  incense.  It  rather  en¬ 
hances  the  evidence  of  their  authority,  and  exalts  their  imperish¬ 
able  dignity,  to  show  that  the  idea  w  as  as  perfect  in  the  beginning 
of  revelation  as  at  its  consummation ;  and  that,  while  it  has 
undergone  development,  it  has  suffered  no  essential  mutation. 
This  is  just  the  view  w^e  ought  to  entertain  of  all  Divine  counsels. 
The  idea  is  perfect  from  the  first  in  the  Eternal  mind ;  but  its 
manifestation  to  finite  creatures  is  not  necessarily  complete  at 
once  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  advantageously  gradual.  At  least,  we 
know  in  other  cases  that  this  is  the  order  adopted.  Its  wisdom 
Jind  utility  we  may  infer  without  troubling  ourselves  to  discover 
the  reasons.  It  is  so,  and,  if  we  knew'  all,  there  is  no  doubt  wc 
should  conclude  it  best  that  it  is  so.  Had  it  not  been  so  with 
Divine  revelation — had  there  been  no  such  unity  of  purpose, 
identity  of  idea,  and  discoverable  harmony  between  the  nrst  key¬ 
note  that  was  heard,  and  the  full  harmony  that  is  collected  upon 
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the  last,  the  enemies  of  revelation  could  not  have  overlooked  the 
disconnexion,  and  would  not  have  failed  to  work  it  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  whole  book.  It  wants  harmony ;  it  cannot,  in 
all  its  parts,  be  the  product  of  the  same  mind.  It  possesses  no 
internal,  inimitable  seal  of  divinity,  like  that  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
ciphered  on  all  the  other  works  of  Deity.  This  would  be  an 
objection  which,  in  the  supposed  case,  we  should  not  know  how 
to  meet.  In  fact,  the  isolation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  vitiates  the 
entire  argument  for  revelation  ;  while  the  spiritual  connexion  of 
it  with  the  gospel,  gives  a  strength  and  compactness  to  the  whole, 
against  which  all  the  assaults  of  infidelity  have  hitherto  proved, 
and  must  for  ever  prove,  ineffectual  and  abortive. 

The  Jewish  interpreters,  however,  drove  the  system  of  spiri¬ 
tualizing  to  a  wild  excess.  In  their  hands  it  found  no  limits  but 
their  own  powers  of  invention.  Many  of  the  Fathers,  in  their 
zeal  to  exalt  scripture, ran  into  the  same  excesses,  and  found  recon¬ 
dite  meanings  in  everything.  Cyprian,  Jerome,  even  Augustine, 
but,  above  all,  Origen,  set  the  fashion  to  the  Christian  Church, 
and  gave  a  kind  of  law,  or  rather  license,  to  their  successors,  to 
seek  after  hidden  meanings.  The  Platonizing  Christians,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  caught  the  infection.  It  suited  the  school  in  which  they 
had  learned  their  philosophy,  and  it  afforded  a  wider  scope  for 
its  indulgence  than  their  great  master  could  supply.  Hence 
nearly  the  whole  of  Christian  antiquity  is  vitiated  by  a  false  taste 
for  allegorizing.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  modem 
commentators  would  be  free  from  this  propensity.  It  affords  a 
tempting  occasion  for  the  display  of  ingenuity,  under  the  guise 
of  superior  reverence  and  spirituality.  But  it  is  not  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fault  of  the  moderns.  A  much  more  sober  and  well-regu¬ 
lated  taste  has  characterised  most  of  the  interpreters  of  our  own 
country.  They  have  found  a  better  guide  than  the  Fathers  in 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testanient.  Under  such  tutelage 
thev  are  safe. 

Among  the  ablest  of  modern  interpreters,  Mr.  Fairbairn  has 
undoubtedly  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  place.  He  clearly 
shows  that  there  is  a  fair  and  wide  field  of  spiritual  instruction 
lying  between  the  unlimited  extravagance  of  human  fancies  on 
hand,  and  the  cold  and  barren  restrictions  that  verbal 
criticism  would  impose  on  the  other — a  field  which  the  highest 
authority  has  opened  to  our  examination,  and  over  which  it  has 
marked  the  paths  we  may  successfully  and  confidently  pursue. 
This  field,  he  has  shown,  is  rich  with  the  choicest  treasures  of 
divine  wisdom,  every  way  worthy  of  the  most  diligent  and 
devout  research.  To  the  examination  of  it  he  has  brought  a 
mind  deeply  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  Divine  word,  a  sober 
judgment,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of 
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others,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  who  have  wrought 
in  the  same  field.  He  views  the  entire  Mosaic  system,  and  the 
historical  transactions  connected  with  its  introduction  and  esta¬ 
blishment,  as  one  complicated  type,  or  series  of  types,  intention¬ 
ally  prefiguring,  and  therefore  visibly  prophesying,  the  higher 
things  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  present  work, 
comprises  both  the  historical  and  the  ceremonial ;  the  latter  sup¬ 
plying  the  richest  and  most  copious  materials  for  illustration. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  work  embraces — 

1.  The  religious  truths  and  principles  embodied  in  the  histo¬ 
rical  transactions  connected  with  the  redemption  from  Egypt, 
vioved  with  an  especial  reference  to  their  typical  bearing  in 
regiird  to  the  higher  things  of  Christ’s  redemption. 

2.  The  direct  instruction  given  to  the  Israelites  before  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  institution  of  its  symbolical 
services. 

3.  The  religious  truths  and  principles  embodied  in  the  sym¬ 
bolical  institutions  and  services  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  typical  reference  to  the  better  things  to  come. 

These  parts  are  subdivided  into  all  the  leading  particulars  in¬ 
volved  in  each,  and  are  followed  by  a  concluding  chapter  on 
typical  developments  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel,  espe¬ 
cially  the  conquest  and  possession  of  Canaan,  and  the  institution 
of  the  kingly  government.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  contents  and  execution  of  such  a  work.  It 
must  be  read  as  a  whole  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  learning, 
ability,  and  piety  of  the  author. 

After  considering  the  state  of  bondage,  the  deliverer,  his 
commission,  and  the  deliverance,  the  author  comes  to  the  second 
chapter,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  law  in  the  strict  sense,  or  the 
Decalogue.  He  asserts  its  completeness  and  perfection,  both  as  to 
the  order  and  substance  of  its  precepts.  The  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  its  permanence,  perfection,  and  universality, 
as  the  standard  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  are  ably 
answered.  MTiat  the  law  could  not  do,  what  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  as  well  as  the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  its  connexion  with  the  symbolical  institutions  which 
are  sometimes  included  in  the  term  law,  are  all  handled  with 
much  judgment  and  critical  skill.  It  is  one  great  excellence  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn’s  w'ork  that,  while  he  brings  out  the  evangelical 
import  and  reference  of  the  ancient  economy,  he  knows  where 
to  stop,  and  feels  too  much  reverence  for  the  Divine  word  to 
indulge  in  pious  fancies  and  unauthorized  imaginings.  The 
third  part  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  symbolical  institutions, 
the  tabernacle,  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  fore-court,  the  laver, 
the  altcir  of  sacrifice,  the  most  holy  place,  with  its  furniture 
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find  services,  especially  the  ceremonies  on  the  day  of  atone* 
ment ;  then  the  offerings  and  serrices  connected  ^th  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  the  special  rites  and  institu¬ 
tions,  the  stated  solemnities  and  feasts.  The  conclusion  treats  of 
the  typical  import  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel. 

The  learned  author  seems  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  Old 
Testament  in  general  has  engaged  of  late  years  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  attention  among  the  professors  and  divines  of  all 
schools  on  the  continent ;  and  that  Germany,  in  particular,  has 
abounded  with  commentaries  and  discussions  of  great  interest  to 
the  Biblical  student.  Many  of  these  learned  works,  though 
treating  the  Old  Testament  as  a  veritable  record  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  most  remarkable  people  under  heaven,  yet 
attach  no  faith  to  its  inspiration,  but  treat  it  as  they  would  any 
ancient  history  of  any  other  nation,  and  rank  Moses  witji  the 
other  great  legislators  of  antiquity,  and  founders  of  early  nations. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  object  to  replv  to  such  authors,  but  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  setting  aside  the  objections  they  have 
started,  and  exposing  the  mistakes  into  which  many  of  them 
have  fallen,  through  the  analogy  of  the  myths  discoverable  in 
other  ancient  histories.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
explain  away  the  true  and  obvious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
are  thoroughly  examined  and  refuted.  The  views  of  that  mo¬ 
mentous  scripture  doctrine  long  since  propounded  in  England 
by  such  writers  as  Sykes  and  Taylor,  and  generally  adopted  by 
modern  Unitarians,  have  been  learnedly  maintained  by  the 
Rationalists,  and  by  Biihr  in  particular.  They  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  suffered  to  pass  without  refutation.  Kurtz  has  done 
ample  justice  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  of  the 
law ,  and  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  Biihr.  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  given  a  concise  view 
of  this  controversy  in  an  appendix  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  his 
third  part. 

'I  he  view  sought  to  be  attached  to  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  is,  that 
the  blood  formed  the  central  part  of  the  idea,  and  that  the  blood 
merely  represented  the  life,  irrespective  of  the  death,  which  con¬ 
stituted  no  part  of  the  transaction,  but  was  only  incidentally^  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  giving  aw’ay,  or  presentation  to  God,  of  the 
life  of  the  innocent  victim,  signined  only  the  giving  away  of  the 
soul  of  the  offerer  to  God.  Hence  Bahr,  and  all  his  class  of  in¬ 
terpreters,  maintain  that  the  idea  of  punishment  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  and  that  the  infliction  of  death  on 
the  animal  was  never  intended  to  symbolize  the  infliction  of 
death  on  the  sinful  soul  of  man ;  hence  in  their  view,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  forms  no  part  of  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.  From  these  imperfect  and 
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unscriptural  representations,  it  is  inferred  that  the  death  of 
(^hrist  was  no  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  men, 
but  simply  a  surrender  or  presentation  of  life  to  God,  its  author, 
to  be  ever  repeated  by  his  people  spiritually,  when  they  renounce 
sin  and  turn  to  God.  This  notion  exhausts  the  death  of  Christ 
of  all  sacrificial  virtue,  all  idea  of  atonement,  and  represents  it 
as  a  mere  symbol — it  may  be  the  greatest  of  symbols,  but  still 
only  a  symbol — representing  outwardly  what  is  to  take  place 
inwardly  in  every  believer,  when,  renouncing  sin  and  ofl’ering 
his  repentance  to  God,  he  seeks  to  reunite  himself  in  spirit 
to  his  Maker.  The  grand  effort  in  the  elaborate  argument 
of  llahr,  is  to  rid  the  sacrifice  of  the  idea  of  punishment.  To 
do  this,  sin  must  be  got  rid  of  as  the  starting  point  of  sacrifice. 
Death,  as  marking  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  constituting  in  its 
violent  infliction  so  material  a  part  of  the  transaction,  is  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  mere  incident  to  the  service,  to  be  excluded  from  the 
essential  idea.  The  injustice  thus  done  to  the  symbol  is  ably 
exposed  by  Kurtz,  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  ancient  type  most 
completely  brought  out,  both  from  the  words  of  the  institution 
and  the  symbolical  action.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  select  from 
this  admirable  portion  of  the  >vork  before  us,  a  passage  suited  to 
our  limits,  yet  we  shall  venture  on  the  following  citation  as  a 
specimen  merely  of  the  able  refutation  given  to  the  erroneous 
views  of  the  atonement  prevalent  among  the  Rationalist  theolo¬ 
gians  of  the  continent.  It  is  part  of  a  long  and  elaborate  piece 
of  reasoning,  in  reply  to  Bahr,  extracted  from  Kurtz  : — 

‘We  place  in  opposition  to  Bahr  the  following  train  of  thought  upon 
the  important  passage  in  Leviticus  (xvii.  11,  &c.)  The  soul  of  the  flesh 
is  in  the  blood.  The  soul  is  the  scat  of  feeling,  and  therefore  of  lust. 
But  lust  gives  birth  to  sin.  That  properly  which  sins  in  man  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  soul ;  and  as  this  is  associated  with  the  blood,  the  blood  also 
stands  in  a  causal  connexion  with  sin.  Now  it  is  an  eternal  law,  pfr 
quod  quis  peccat  per  hoc  punitur  et  idem  (to  make  the  punishment 
alight  on  that  which  has  been  used  as  the  organ  of  sin).  The  soul,  the 
blood,  was  the  moving  force,  the  starting  point  of  sin ;  and  now  in  turn, 
against  the  soul  and  the  blood  comes  the  punishment,  the  counter¬ 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  paralyz¬ 
ing  the  impression  of  sin.  The  sin  \vas  the  offspring  of  lust ;  now  the 
punishment  recoils  upon  the  lust,  and  so  becomes  a  reversal  of  lust, 
aversion  (unlust).  The  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  is  life,  has  sinned ;  it  is 
also  punished,  in  so  far  as  it  is  life,  therefore,  with  death  :  death  is  the 
wages  of  sin.  The  sinner  has  involved  his  blood,  his  soul,  in  guilt ;  if 
the  claims  of  justice  are  satisfied,  he  must  be  visited  with  death-tem¬ 
poral,  which,  by  being  allowed  to  continue,  becomes  eternal.  God, 
however,  docs  not  wish  the  death  of  the  sinner ;  he  has  promised  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  already  begun  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A  manifestation  of  this 
tender  grace  on  the  part  of  God  is  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  “  I  have 
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pvcn  you,”  he  says,  “  the  blood  (of  the  slain  victim)  upon  the  alUir,  to 
make  atonement  for  your  souls.  1  herefore,  blood  for  blood,  soul  for 
soul ;  that  the  sinner  may  escape  death,  death  must  alight  on  the 
sacrifice ;  the  guiltless  blood  is  shed,  in  order  to  cover,  to  atone  for,  the 
guilty.  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin ;  the  sacrificed  animal  suffers  death, 
not  in  payment  of  its  own  sin,  for  it  is  without  sin,  guiltless,  but  as 
payment  of  another’s  sin ;  it  therefore  suffers  death  as  a  substitution 
for  the  offerer,  and  Jehovah,  who  gave  the  blood  as  the  means  of  atone- 
ment,  recognises  this  substitution.  The  blood  shed  and  flowing  out  in 
death,  is  then  the  atonement  of  the  sinner ;  w'hile  the  sin  has  been 
imputed  to  the  victim,  the  satisfaction  that  has  been  made  through 
death,  is  imputed  to  the  sinner.” 

‘  The  learned  author  proceeds  to  state  at  some  length,  in  opposition 
to  certain  objections  of  B’ahr,  that  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  of  irra- 
tional  victims  could  not  possibly  possess  the  virtue  of  making  a  proper 
satisfaction  for  the  sins — that,  in  the  language  of  New'  Testament 
scripture,  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not  take  away  sin ;  and 
that,  consequently,  their  expiatory  worth  was  all  derived  from  the  blood 
of  the  great  sacrifice,  afterw  ards  to  be  offered  in  Christ,  to  wdiich  they 
pointed  the  faith  of  the  worshippers.  The  Old  Testament  sacrifice  was, 
therefore,  only  the  image  of  the  New',  a  kind  of  substitute  and  compen¬ 
sation  for  it  till  the  fulness  of  times.’ — P.  394. 

The  distinct  objections  of  Bahr  to  this  view  of  the  ancient 
sacrifices  and  of  the  Christian  atonement,  are  then  met  and 
answ'crcd  by  Kurtz.  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  given  as  concisely  as 
possible  the  substance  of  these  replies,  and  concludes  this  impor¬ 
tant  discussion  in  the  following  words  : — 

‘  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  w  ork  distinguished  by  such  learn¬ 
ing,  and  replete  with  such  depth  and  freshness  of  thought,  as  Ifahr’s, 
should  ciury  in  its  bosom  so  radical  a  defect  as  the  false  and  most  un¬ 
script  und  view  of  sacrifice  to  which  the  preceding  extracts  refer.  We 
trust  the  sounder  theology  and  solid  refutation  of  Kurtz  will  go  far  to 
neutralize  the  evil  in  Germany  ;  and  tend  to  re-establish,  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever,  the  view  which  Bahr  admits  to  have  on  its  side 
(ii.  p.  277),  not  only  the  most  of  the  rabbinical  w  riters,  but  also  by  fiu 
the  jp*eater  number  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  Christian  divines. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  any  mean  confirmation  of  the  truly  scrip¬ 
tural  character  of  the  view’  in  question,  that  even  such  men  as  Gesenius, 
De  \\  ette,  AV  iner,  and  many  others  of  the  present  day,  against  strong 
doctrinal  prejudices,  have  given  their  assent  to  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  \\Tiatevcr  liberties  they  have  thought  themselves  w'arranted 
to  take  with  the  doctrine  itself  of  the  vicarious  import  of  ancient  sacri¬ 
fices,  they  have  seen  the  doctrine  too  palpably  w’ritten  there,  to  deny 
its  existence.  And  w’e  are  persuaded  that  the  more  thoroughly  the 
subject  is  examined  and  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  the  more  deeply 
imd  broadly  w’ill  this  doctrine  be  found  to  have  its  foundations  laid  in 
the  pages  of  revelation,  and  the  clearer  also  the  convictions  of  its  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  W’ith  the  peace  of  the  sinner  and  the  interests  of  righteous- 
nets.*— Pp.  897,  398. 
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Mr.  Fairbairn  considers  that  he  has  brought  under  review, in  the 
course  of  tlie  two  volumes  he  has  published,  all  that  can  be  scrip- 
turally  regarded  as  of  a  typical  character  in  the  Mosaic  institutions 
and  history.  His  survey  naturally  includes  the  ideas  symbolized 
in  that  first  form  of  revealed  religion  which  prevailed  through 
the  Patriarchal  age.  These  were  few  and  simple,  yet  contained 
the  germ  of  all  that  followed,  and  were  consummated  at  length  in 
the  perfection  of  the  Gospel.  By  thus  tracing  the  development 
of  the  Divine  idea  through  the  drapery  with  which  it  chose  to 
close  itself  in  the  successive  dispensations,  the  identity  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  discovered,  and  a  perfect  and  beautiful  harmony  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  first  ray  of  light  that  fell  upon  man’s  apostate 
condition,  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  which  now 
shines  upon  the  Church,  and  which  is  never  to  be  superseded  by 
any  subsequent  disclosures  till  the  Millennial  age  shall  have 
closed,  and  ‘  the  mystery  of  God,  even  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,’  shall  be  complete. 

We  cordially  commend  the  labours  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  to  the 
attention  of  all  biblical  students.  His  work  is  unquestionably 
superior,  both  in  critical  skill  and  argumentative  power,  to  most 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  in  our  language,  while  it  is  inferior 
to  none  in  reverence  for  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  richness 
of  Evangelical  truth. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Poems.  By  Robert  Browning.  A  New  Edition.  Two 
Vols.  London:  Chapman  and  Hull.  1849. 

2.  Sordello.  By  Robert  Browning.  London:  Moxon.  1840. 

The  need  of  appreciative  criticism  in  literature  is  at  all  times 
greatest  in  regard  to  those  most  distant,  and  those  nearest.  The 
Great  of  the  immediately  Present,  and  of  the  far  Past,  arc  alike 
liable  to  be  overlooked.  Those  occupying  the  middle  place  in 
literary  history^  whose  merits  have  been  authenticated  by  gene¬ 
rations  of  the  discerning,  and  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  reiterated 
by  the  crow  d,  attract  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  mass  of  men. 
For  the  right  estimation  of  those  of  whom  the  standard  market- 
value  has  fiot  been  currently  ascertained,  the  exertion  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  and  labour  is  requisite ;  an  exertion  which  but 
lew  are  competent  or  willing  to  make.  And,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  extrinsic  material  obstacles  which  hinder  the 
few  from  an  acquaintance  with  such  new’  lights,  it  is  readily  seen 
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how  protracted  an  interval  must  elapse  before  their  places  shall 
be  marked  in  our  ordinary  intellectual  charts.  In  the  particular 
case  of  poetry,  the  number  of  those  qualified  to  decide  is 
still  smaller.  For  the  matter  here  to  be  decided  is  more 
difficult.  And  men  are  not  born — ^the  ordinary  creed  on  this 
head  notwithstanding — in  full  possession  of  a  ready-made  taste,  or 
appreciative  power,  for  poetry,  any  more  than  for  formative  art, 
or  for  mathematic  and  scientific  truth.  The  higher  the  poetry, 
the  fuller,  deeper,  its  spirit,  the  more  consummate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  its  expression,  the  fewer  those  competent  to  receive  and 
welcome  it,  and  the  greater  the  obstacles  to  its  reception,  even 
among  these.  Against  every  fresh  production  of  original,  true 
art,  the  most  appreciative  mind,  Goethe  has  observed,  is  to 
some  extent,  and,  at  first,  of  necessity,  predisposed  to  hostility. 
For  such  new  production  will  be  governed  by  its  own  laws, — 
laws  not  comprised  within  our  old  code, — and  will  make  part 
in  a  world,  not  altogether  ours ;  must  find  a  place,  if  at  all,  in  our 
w’orld,  through  an  enlargement  of  it. 

That  the  genuine  poet  must  ever  linger  in  the  rear  of  general 
recognition  has  of  late  become  a  truism  in  criticism.  But  it  is  a 
truism  which  our  criticism  should  seek  to  diminish.  The  poets 
whose  merits  lie  on  the  surface  will  be  earliest  recognised.  The 
Byrons,  and  Scotts,  and  Moores,  men  descry  at  once,  and  make 
much  of.  The  Wordsworths,  the  Coleridges,  the  Keatscs,  must 
tarry  some  quarter  of  a  century  ere  their  names  are  known 
or  honoiu*ed  beyond  the  confines  of  a  clique.  The  llobcrt 
Montgomerys  wdll  strut  their  hour  in  all  the  pomp  of  popular 
editions,  and,  some  fieeting  while,  show  true,  in  the  eyes  of  a  far 
larger  company  of  admiring  readers,  than  the  Tennysons  and 
Brownings  can  hope  to  command.  The  exposition,  therefore, 
of  such  as  these  latter  is  the  special  duty  of  contemporaneous 
poetic  criticism.  For,  assuredly,  in  the  right  apprehension  and 
faithful  account  of  contemporaneous  greatness,  consists  the 
highest  work  of  criticism,  properly  so  called. 

I  rom  among  the  selected  few,  those  poets  who  combine 
with  deep  thought  a  full  and  elear  expression  will  be  appre¬ 
hended  earliest,  and  by  the  larger  number.  The  publisher  of  a 
Tennyson,  after  having  waited  some  ten  years  for  the  sale  of  a 
first  edition,  may  in  time  count  his  poet’s  purchasing  readers  by 
the  thousands.  But  w'e  gravely  doubt  whether  the  like  fortune 
will  at  any  time  befal  the  publisher  of  the  w’orks— or,  at  least, 
the  hitherto-published  works — of  the  poet,  of  whom  a  new 
edition  is  at  present  before  us. 

The  praise  of  ‘poet  for  the  people’  is  not  unfrcquently 
a>^  aided,  or  withheld,  as  the  highest  w  ithin  the  critic’s  gifti  'vith 

reason,  a  little  reflection  might  show. 
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The  reverse  of  such  praise,  the  negation  of  this  capability  for 
wide-spread  popularity,  might  be  taken  with  as  much,  or  rather 
more  justice,  to  carry  w  ith  it  an  implication  of  true  greatness  in 
the  individual  poet.  It  is  once  for  all  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
highest  poetry,  as  highest  truth  of  any  kind,  is  not  within  the 
apprehension  of  the  majority.  Much  general  false  conclusion  on 
tlie  matter  is  induced  by  a  confusion  so  commonly  prevailing, — 
of  the  second-hand  traditional  appreciation,  and  mere  lip- 
service,  of  the  many,  wdth  the  actual  individual  appreciation  of 
the  few, — of  empty  echoings  from  within  the  halls  of  the  great, 
with  plaudits  from  living  hands. 

The  w  ritings  of  Shakspere  arc  frequently  cited  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  divine  right  of  the  popular  voice  ;  as  their  general 
appreciation,  the  most  unanswerably  testified  to  the  validity  of 
its  authority.  Perhaps  Shakspere  stands  in  no  aspect  more  alone, 
than  in  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  general  heart  of  his 
country.  In  the  extent  of  the  worship  paid  him,  his  case  is  un¬ 
paralleled.  He,  too,  is  to  many  but  a  name.  Yet,  while  the 
Miltons,  and  Spensers,  and  Chaucers,  arc  names  wholly — un¬ 
less  a  w'idcly-receivcd  rumour  shall  be  accounted  synonymous 
with  a  w  ide-spread  intimacy — unless  a  station  in  ‘  every  gentle¬ 
man’s  library,’  or  a  quotation  in  every  collection,  shall  be  taken 
to  testify  to  a  throne  in  the  general  heart — Shakspere’s  miscel¬ 
laneous,  scattered,  uncritical  admirers,  may  be  counted  by  the 
tliousand,  in  every  Anglo-Saxon  community.  These  admirers 
have  indeed  seen  somewhat  of  that  poetic  greatness,  of  which 
Landor  has  said,  the  right  revealment  continuously  grows,  not 
with  individual  men,  but  with  generations  and  epochs.  But  it 
is  only  somewhat,  these  have  seen,  truly,  some  section  or  aspect, 
appreciable  by  them.  True  reverence  for  the  greatest  of  poets 
dates  within  the  memory  of  man.  Schlcgcls  and  Coleridges 
w  ere  needed  to  tell  us  of  the  art  of  Shakspere,  He,  of  all  poets, 
unites  the  largest,  most  various  range  of  excellences.  Over  and 
above  that  prevailing  fertility  of  thought  which  an  advanced  civili¬ 
zation  is  progressing  to  comprehend,  over  and  above  that  depth  of 
purely  poetic  beauty,  that  fulness  of  created  wealth,  that  relative 
and  absolute  fitness  of  creation  and  beauty,  which,  all  in  their  un¬ 
matched  combinations,  can  sustain,  and  continuously  reward  the 
life-long  study  of  the  most  sensitive  and  cultured ;  there  exist 
stores  of  attributes — such  as  the  perfect  dramatic  play  of  incident 
and  action,  the  constant  evidence  of  consummate  judgment,  the  wit, 
the  rich  display  of  worldly  wfisdom — respectively  adapted  to  the 
relish  of  the  most  diverse  classes  of  readers.  Those  appreciating 
any  one  of  these  attributes,  will  often  be  found  affirming  the  poet 
to  be  greatest  of  all,  in  that  one,  which  they  sec  best. 

Thus,  again,  within  a  lesser  range,  a  Burns  may  hold  an  uni- 
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vcrsal  sovereignty ;  as  possessing,  beside  his  deeper,  finer,  poetic 
truth,  a  genuineness  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  all.  And 
this  poet,  in  addition  to  these,  holds  an  infiuential  claim  on  the 
general  regard,  in  that  nobility  of  individual  nature, — as  a  man, 
simply,  and  distinctively, — the  right  recognition  of  which  depends 
not,  as  does  that  of  poetic  truth,  on  the  culture  of  appreciative 
power.  Capability  for  the  appreciation  of  it  exists  universally. 
And  so,  it  >\dll  invariably  be  found,  that  where  a  poet,  beyond 
his  natural  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  cultured,  finds  one  in  the 
hearts  of  the  generality,  the  latter  he  owes  to  a  combination, 
with  deeper  attainments,  of  palpable,  obvious  excellence.  Still 
more  often  in  such  cases,  is  the  combination  supported  by  some 
powerful  extrinsic  lien  upon  the  popular  syinpatliy:  as  in 
the  case  of  enduringly  popular  secondary  poets,  like  Thom¬ 
son  and  Cowper. 

With  no  other  poet  arc  we  acquainted,  so  inevitably  calculated, 
through  the  prevailing  character  of  his  poetic  manifestation,  and 
from  the  primary  conditions  of  his  nature  as  Poet,  to  meet  with  a 
limited  range  of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  as  Kobert  Browning. 
Pre-eminently  and  distinctively,  is  he  to  be  classed  as  a  poet  for 
the  few.  Without  study,  actual  hond-Jide  study,  his  poetry  must 
remain  caciare  to  the  most  intelligent  reader.  We  have  encoun¬ 
tered  literary  men,  poetic  students,  who,  failing  to  give  this, 
found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  make  anything  of  his  poetry. 
And  among  general  readers,  though  his  earliest  poem,  ‘  Paracel¬ 
sus,*  has  been  before  the  public  some  fourteen  years,  he  still 
remains,  for  the  most  part,  an  unknowm  name.  Yet,  to  our 
mind,  this  is  a  great  and  original  poet.  One  among  the  greatest  who 
have  arisen  among  us,  he  seems,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  ;  a  poet,  w’orthy  to  claim  brotherhood  wdth  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  Alfred  Tennyson.  In  the  case  of  Browning,  we  do  not  see 
how, — he,  the  w’hile  faithfully  obeying  the  impulses  of  his  own 
genius,  it  could  well  have  been  otherwise  wdth  him,  than  it  has 
becn.^  His  poetic  genius  is  essentially  recondite ;  and  its  ex¬ 
pression  could  be  nothing  less.  In  its  specific  nature,  and  in  its 
conditions  of  life,  his  assuredly,  must  rank,  as  a  new  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  poetic  art.  With  no  modern  poet,  are  w’e  conversant,  in 
whom  less  of  resemblance  to  others  can  be  traced.  None  stands 
more  absolutely  self-entire  and  independent.  It  is  plain,  that  to 
be  genuine  and  true,  was,  rightly,  his  great  aim.  That  the  realiza¬ 
tion  should  square  with  every  chance  reader’s  apprehension, 
rested  not  with  him.  Popular  or  not,  he  must  be  a  poet  after  his 
owm  fashion  ;  if  at  all.  And  the  right  poet  doubts  not  long  how  to 
choose.  In  the  early  days  of  enthusiasm,  some  pangs  must  have 
been  suffered  by  our  poet,  on  finding  his  best  wealth  lavished  on  a 
regardless  audience.  \\  hat  great  heart  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
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another,  suftcred  such  pangs  ?  liut  by  this  time,  he  must  have  re¬ 
solved  to  find  content,  in  other  things  than  popular  praise,  or 
poj)ular  reward  ;  in  poetry  itself,  and  tlie  free  hearing  of  a  few. 

In  some  quarters,  praise  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Browning, 
with  no  little  show  of  patronage  and  condescension  ;  with  sundry 
pattings  of  the  back ;  accompanied  by  counsel  to  amendment,  in 
this  or  that  respect.  Such  praise  in  nowise  concerns  true  merit. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  more  than  usually  inapt.  Mr. 
Browning  is  in  the  main,  either  altogether  wrong,  or  alto¬ 
gether  right.  For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  think.  Nature  herself 
speaks  most  plainly,  and  to  most  effect,  in  his  actual  poetic 
genius, — such  as  it  is.  So  far  are  we  from  conceiving  amendment 
would  follow  from  his  narrowing  himself  to  the  capabilities  of  his 
readers,  we  think  rather,  in  those  poems,  wherein  he  has  striven 
after  the  completcst  definiteness  of  expression,  as  in  the  ‘  Blot  in 
the  Sutcheon’  and  some  of  the  other  dramas, — the  result  has  been 
attained  by  a  sacrifice,  not  by  an  enrichment.  Those  very 
poems,  such  as  ‘  Sordello,’  ^  Pippa  Passes,’  in  respect  to  which, 
the  loudest  complaints  of  obscurity  have  been  raised,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those,  in  which  the  fullest  wealth  of  poetry,  the  highest 
creative  power,  have  been  realized. 

Any  reliance,  in  regard  to  poetry,  on  canons  of  criticism,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  purely  scientific  expression,  is,  in  the  last  degree, 
futile  and  perplexing.  The  truth  of  poetry  is  not  the  truth  of 
science ;  not  indeed  opposed  to  it ;  but  distinct  and  independent 
of  it.  The  truth  of  Imogen,  of  Beatrice,  of  Juliet,  of  Hamlet, 
of  Lear, — of  Homeric  manhood, — of  the  sublime  aspiration  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  or  of  an  Italian  Dante, — the  truth  of  our 
Milton’s  ‘  Paradise’  and  of  his  Satan,— of  the  blithe,  full  world  of 
(’haucer, — of  a  Spenser’s  dream-shadowing  of  verities, — is  not 
the  truth  of  mathematic,  astronomic,  chemic  laws.  But  they  are 
akin :  great  divisions  of  actual  Truth  proceeding  from  God  ; 
bound  up  alike,  with  the  phenomena  of  God’s  nature.  The 
phenomena  of  humanity,  in  the  largest  application  of  the  word, 
form  the  province  and  distinctive  prerogative  of  poetry,  of  the 
development  of  poetic  truth.  In  Browning’s  own  words,  occur- 
ing  amid  that  noble  exposition  of  his  art,  in  the  second  canto  of 
‘  Paracelsus,’  which  is  only  surpassed  by  some  among  the  inci¬ 
dental  passages  in  ‘  Sordello,’  on  the  same  topic : — 

‘  No  thought  which  ever  stirred 
A  human  breast  should  he  untold ;  no  passions, 

No  soft  emotions,  from  the  turbulent  stir 
Within  a  heart  fed  with  desires  like  mine — 

To  the  last  comfort,  shutting  the  tired  lids 
Of  him  who  sleeps  the  sultry  noon  away 
Beneath  the  tent-tree  by  the  way-side  well.’ 
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And  thus  : — 

‘  The  lowest  hind  should  not  possess  a  hope, 

A  fear,  but  I’d  be  by  him,  saying  better 
Than  he,  hts  own  heart's  language' 

Robert  Browning  is  not  one  whom  we  can  recommend  to  the 
readers  of  poetry,  at  their  case:  gentlemen  who  would  have 
their  hour’s  amusement  out  of  their  poet.  We  cannot  safely 
assure  such,  of  finding  much,  addressing  itself  to  their  class. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience,  we  should  doubt  whether 
any  could  be  competent  to  speak  of  Browning,  till  having  given 
him  a  second  reading ;  or  fully  to  estimate  him,  till  after,  at  least, 
three  readings.  For  a  student  of  poetry  to  refuse  the  amount  of 
labour  required  for  a  mastery  of  the  poetic  wealth  here  opened, 
would  be  not  a  little  discreditable.  Patient  study  is  needed  ;  but 
no  more.  Our  poet  always  presupposes  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  reader ;  and  herein  lies  the  primary  source  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Almost  ahvays,  he  not  only  leaves  unexplained  much 
that  a  less  bold  or  abstract  poet  woidd  explain  ;  but  also  much 
in  the  conception  of  character,  to  be  comprehensively  imagined 
out ;  or  seen  at  once — taken  for  granted,  as  the  ground-work  for 
the  after-realization  of  the  poet’s  creative  w  orking. 

There  is,  thus  far,  no  positive  obscurity  in  the  poet,  but  only  a 
great  demand  on  the  reader.  One  source  of  actual  obscurity, 
how'ever,  in  the  poet  himself,  and  the  most  influential,  is  his  neg¬ 
lect  of  incident  and  external  material.  These,  however  necessary 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  drift  of  the  individual  poem,  are 
always  hinted  at,  rather  than  stated  ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  loosest 
way.  In  ‘  Sordello,’  their  unravelment  constitutes  the  main  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  poem.  Browning  commenced,  in  fact,  his  career,  in 
‘  Paracelsus,’  by  an  avowed  sacrifice  of  the  outward  constituents 
of  poetic  narration,  to  a  more  independent  and  exclusive  develop¬ 
ment  of  purely  mental  emotion.  And  the  practice  has  more  or 
less  clung  to  him,  even  when  external  agency  is  more  promi¬ 
nently  introduced,  than  in  that  poem.  In  his  more  recent  dramas, 
however,  the  unconscious  adherence  to  such  practice  is  to  be 
traced  in  a  very  modified  degree.  The  severance  of  the  mental 
lift*  set  forth  in  the  poetic  creation,  from  those  outw'ard  links  con¬ 
necting  it  w  ith  the  actual  world,  and  from  those  external  influ¬ 
ences  calling  it  into  action,  amounts  assuredly,  in  itself,  to  a 
factitious  result,  and  is  alw’ays,  more  or  less,  a  source  of  obscurity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  development  of  abstract  mental  life, 
that  Browning’s  strength  really  consists :  in  its  passionately  imagi¬ 
native  interpretation  ;  in  the  clothing  of  this  abstract  life,  with  a 
new  concrete  i>oetic  life  of  its  own ;  auer  having  been  cast  into  his 
soul  8  rich  mine,’  it  ‘  coming  up,  crusted  o’er  w’ith  gems ;’  the 
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external  incident  meanwhile  being  shadowed  forth,  or  borne  with, 
but  as  distant  back-ground,  or  mere  skeleton  frame-work. 

A  further  cause  of  obscurity,  on  a  first  perusal,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  remarkable  strength  and  fertility  of  the  poet’s  associative 
imagination ;  leading  him  to  follow  out  the  remotest  suggestion 
which  may  cross  his  path.  Such  tendency  is  often  productive  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  reader,  who  labours  under  the  dis¬ 
advantages,  inseparable  from  being  but  the  accomplice,  not  the 
principal,  in  the  poetic  conception.  In  ‘  Sordello,’  this  discursive 
spirit  absolutely  triumphs,  to  the  dismay,  no  doubt,  of  the 
faint-hearted  reader ;  but  with  the  most  splendid  poetic  fruits. 

It  may  thus  be  seen,  that  such  shortcoming  as  exists  in  Mr. 
Browning’s  Expression,  springs  not  from  niggardliness  but 
from  profusion,  of  poetic  wealth ;  not  from  insufficient  sight  of 
those  ideas  within  his  possession,  but  from  the  number  and  rccon- 
(litcncss  of  the  ideas  themselves.  The  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  reader  springs  from  the  same  cause.  He  has  much  given 
him,  and  in  small  space ;  and  to  all  this  is  to  be  added,  the  recon¬ 
dite  manner  of  the  poet.  And  herein  we  arrive  at  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  most  prominent  and  influential  characteristic  as  a  poet.  The 
bent  of  his  genius  is  eminently  and  exclusively  recondite.  This 
attribute  we  find  to  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  his  origi¬ 
nality  and  power.  His  imagination  is  peculiarly  subtile,  and 
given  to  refinement ;  seeing  innumerable  bearings  and  aspects  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  not  seen  by  others.  Every  incident,  topic, 
event,  character,  handled  by  him,  is  seen  from  a  remote  and 
novel  point  of  view,  of  which  the  apprehension  is  peculiar  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  poet.  Sometimes,  it  is,  practically,  a  mere  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mental  action,  feeling,  or  thought,  in  the  individual 
case,  which  is  apprehended ;  but  always  a  refined  inner  truth, 
proper  to  universal  humanity.  This  attribute  of  the  poet’s 
mind  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  minor 
poems — ^  The  Glove’ — the  topic  of  which  is  handled  after 
a  wffiolly  opposite  manner  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  That 
which  by  others  had  been  regarded,  in  accordance  with  historical 
tradition,  as  an  action  of  heartless  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  lady 
m  the  story,  who  throws  her  glove  within  the  lion’s  cage,  to  be 
rescued  by  her  knightly  lover,  is  justified;  developed  witn  refined 
physiologic  truth  under  quite  a  fresh  aspect:  as  a  simple  test  of  idle 
protestation,  a  test  that  was  needed,  and  satisfied  to  his  rather  than 
her  essential  loss.  This  is  recondite,  though  evidently  spontane¬ 
ously  recondite  treatment ;  witnessing,  moreover,  to  that  refine¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  with  humanity,  characteristic  of  Browning a 
tendency  to  sympathize  with  all  most  needing  sympathy,  or  com¬ 
monly  least  encountering  it.  In  the  characters  themselves  embo¬ 
died  by  him,  his  reconditcncss  of  mind  is  always  more  or  less 
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manifested.  These,— whether  dreamers,  such  as  ‘  Paracelsus’  and 
‘  Sordello,’  men  of  action,  such  as  Prince  Berthold,  the  Advocate 
Valence,  Djabal,  Luria,  are  all  great  refiners  in  their  thinking  and 
action,  like  the  poet  himself ;  though  endowed  with  that  full  indi¬ 
vidual  variety  of  manifestation,  hindering  them  from  anywise 
amounting  to  mere  photograph  copies  of  the  author’s  self.  This 
actual  self  is  rarely  or  never  to  be  caught  sight  of  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  his  poetry  ;  so  purely  objective  is  it  essentially. 

The  present  new  and  collective  edition  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
works,  contains  a  singular  omission.  The  longest,  most  charac¬ 
teristic,  every  way  most  important  poem — his  highest,  fullest, 
poetic  flight,  ‘  Sordello,’  is  excluded ;  as  also  is  his  first  play, 

‘  Strafford.’  The  latter,  though  imbued  with  a  rare  power  of  its 
own,  hinges  in  its  leading  motive  on  a  strained  and  severely 
abstract  conception  ;  while  its  execution  is  singularly  bald,  and 
barren  of  the  poet’s  ordinary  attributes  of  imaginative  thought 
and  expression.  As  possessing  so  little  in  common  with  the 
remainder  of  his  w’ritings,  it  may  w^ell  be  severed  from  them. 
The  exclusion  of  ‘  Sordello  ’  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  its  author  w'as  willing  to  secure  a  more  extended  and 
actual  hearing,  by  the  temporary  w  ithdrawal  of  the  poem,  which, 
from  its  greater  inherent  difficulties,  would  most  endanger  such 
a  hearing.  And  though  to  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Browning,  the 
present  edition  looks  something  like  that  celebrated  enactment 
of  the  play  of  ‘  Hamlet’  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted,  we 
know  not  but  that  the  plan  adopted  is  the  more  judicious.  We 
ourselves  must  confess  to  having  gone  through  oui*  first  reading 
of  ‘  Sordello,’  wdth  feelings,  for  the  most  part,  of  iinmingled 
jXTplexity,  occasionally  passing  into  angry  despair.  Not  till  w'c  had 
entered  on  the  second  reading,  did  w  e  begin  to  apprehend  its 
scope,  or  unity,  or  sec  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  parts.  But 
now,  in  its  subtle,  yet  broadly-marked  development  of  character, 
— w’hcther  drawn  at  full,  as  of  the  dreamy,  irresolute  aspirer, 
Sordello  himself,  or  of  the  showy,  prompt,  decisive  man  of  action, 
the  w’arrior  Salinguerra — or  sketched  in  brief,  at  few  and  slight 
touches,  as  of  the  glorious  creature  Palma — afar-oft'  shining  in 
the  poet’s  golden  shadowing  of  her  beauty,  spiritual  and  mate¬ 
rial — and  of  the  fervent  poet,  Eglamour,  type  of  his  class ;  in  its 
consummate  wealth  of  general  purely  poetic  thought,  and  imagi¬ 
native  beauty,  overflooding  the  whole,  the  poem  stands  before 
us  as  the  most  splendid  representative  conceivable,  of  all 
that  can  be  attained  by  the  union,  w’ith  the  purely  poetic  embo¬ 
diment  of  highest  thoughtful  aspiration — of  the  fullest  luxury 
of  glowring  and  passionately  imaginative  vitality.  But  the  invo¬ 
lution  of  conceptions  to  which  the  poet’s  digressiveness  of  imagi* 
nation  gives  rise,  is  sufficiently  productive  of  obstacles,  without 
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a  corresponding  involution  of  language.  And  involved  as  is 
the  speech,  its  difficulty  would  be  immeasurably  relieved,  were 
a  clearer  plan  of  punctuation  merely,  adopted,  in  the  printing 
of  ‘  Sordello,’  than  that  prevailing  in  the  first  edition.  When, 
as  in  ‘  Sordello  ’  constantly,  and  sometimes  in  ‘  Paracelsus,’  a 
period  occupies  some  two  or  three  pages  ;  after  journeying  on, 
without  once  reaching  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  stop  for  our 
rescue,  or  any  more  efficacious  support  than  a  semicolon,  the 
clearest  head  will  grow  dizzy,  the  most  persistent  attention  slacken. 

Commencing  with  ‘  Sordello,’  and  thence  passing  to  its 
younger  brother,  ^  Paracelsus ;’  alike  in  scope — and  though  an 
early,  by  no  means  an  immature  fruit,  in  general  expression  sim¬ 
pler,  more  obviously  determinate,  but  not  anywise  so  pregnant 
with  luxury  of  beauty  and  thoughtful  wealth ;  thence  proceeding 
to  the  noble  group  of  dramas,  with  their  calm,  quietly,  recon- 
ditcly  noble,  human  heroism ;  from  these,  to  the  indeterminate 
drama,  so  original  and  deep-reaching,  of  ‘  Pippa  Passes,’  and  ‘  A 
Soul’s  Tragedy ;’  and  from  these,  to  the  rich  suggestive  gallery  of 
minor  dramatic  sketches,  including  pieces  so  wondrously  rife  in 
deep  thought  and  creative  speech,  as  the  ^  Madhouse  bells,’ 

‘  Pictor  Ignotus,*  '  St.  Praxed’s  Church,’  ‘  The  Confessional,* 

*  The  Last  Duchess  ;*  after  running  through  the  entire  range, 
how  shall  we  convey  to  those  unfamiliar  with  it,  any  sense  of  the 
wealth  herein  comprised :  the  large,  many-fronted  embodiment 
of  human  thought,  and  feeling,  and  aspiration,  the  new  world  of 
beauty,  directly,  or  suggestively,  in  it  opened  up — the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  life,  actual,  or  dreamed,  laid  bare  before  us  ? 

The  poet’s  genius  is  essentially  dramatic,  but  not  in  the  sense 
which  the  w’ord  vulgarly  bears.  Mr.  Browning’s  is  mostly  the 
drama  of  character,  not  of  incident,  or  scenic  effect.  Under  this 
aspect,  the  entire  sum  of  his  poetry  may  be  said  to  be  dramatic, 
though  much  of  it,  like  so  much  of  Tennyson’s,  simple  mono- 
drama ;  in  which  class  must  be  included  not  only  the  lyrics,  but 
the  entire  poem  of  ‘  Paracelsus.’  In  the  professed  plays  and  trage¬ 
dies,  great  aptitude  is  manifested  for  the  development  of  effective¬ 
ness  of  action,  and  essential  dramatic  unity — the  unity  of  feeling, 
of  general  presiding  motive.  In  all,  more  or  loss,  and  in  such 
pieces  as  ‘  Colombo’s  Birthday,’  and  the  ‘  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,’ 
more  especially,  this  spirit  is  wed  to  a  serene  and  clearly  expres¬ 
sive  beauty  of  execution,  in  speech,  and  in  the  subsidiary  working 
of  imaginative  conception;  in  all,  wdth  more  particular  distinctive¬ 
ness,  in  ‘  Luria,’  the  ‘  lieturn  of  the  Druses,’  ‘  King  Victor  and 
King  Charles,’  united  to  a  subtile  development  of  delicate  shades 
of  individual,  thoughtful  character,  and  to  a  simple  grandeur  of 
individual  elevation  of  human  action  and  purpose.  Essential  dra- 
iBatic  powder  prevails  in  all.  But  there  exists  too  little  play  of 
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incident,  there  predominates  too  absolute  a  development  of  inte¬ 
rior,  mental  action,  for  these  productions  to  fall  within  the  range 
of  representable  drama,  though  even  in  that  aspect  far  above 
other  recent  attempts  in  this  kind. 

If  not,  in  fact,  essentially  adapted  to  representation,  the  formal 
division  into  acts  and  scenes  would  appear  an  error.  If  not  act¬ 
able,  to  what  end  the  acting  form?  At  the  present  day,  more¬ 
over,  when  the  acted  drama  is  not  a  living  matter  among  us, 
anywise,  labour  employed  in  that  direction  would  seem  to  us  mis* 
emplojred  altogether ;  wasted  in  a  futile  attempt  to  infuse  living 
spirit  into  an  effete  body.  The  drama,  taken  in  the  large,  true, 
sense,  can  never  die  out,  so  long  as  creative  poetry  exists.  But 
the  acting  drama  may ;  and  has,  for  a  season,  at  the  least.  Let 
our  drama,  then,  develop  itself  in  other,  fresh,  and  genuine 
forms ;  as  realized  by  a  Chaucer  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
a  Tennyson — by  the  author  of  ‘  St.  Simeon  Stylites,’  ‘  Ulysses,’ 
‘  jEnone’ — in  tlie  nineteenth  ;  and  by  Mr.  Browning  himself,  in 
so  large  a  proportion  of  his  creative  working.  The  aspiration  of 
the  poetry  of  the  present  generation  is  manifesting  itself  as 
much  more  fully  and  decisively  dramatic,  than  was  that  of  the 
last  generation — of  the  sera  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  In 
Shelley  and  Keats,  however, — in  the  latent  desires  of  the  poets 
themselves,  we  first  find  a  strong  tendency  of  this  kind :  in  the 
case  of  the  former  so  fully  and  grandly  developed,  in  one  solitary 
instance.  Had  their  lives  proved  longer,  it  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  largely  manifested  by  these  two,  in  one  fashion  or 
another.  .  In  Browning’s  wwformal  drama  wc  find  the  highest 
success  of  poetic  and  creative  power  achieved ;  in  nearly  all  his 
lyrics,  so  living  and  deeply  suggestive ;  and  in  the  ‘  Pippa 
Passes.’  In  the  latter,  where  the  young  girl  Pippa,  on  her 
year’s  holiday  from  silk-weaving,  during  the  course  of  her 
pleasure-ramble  unconsciously  influences,  through  her  innocent 
songs,  the  various  groups  of  human  life  she  passes ; — the  adul¬ 
terous,  blood-stained  lovers,  the  dreaming  artist,  the  scheming 
Italian  patriot,  the  crafty  churchman;  in  this  full,  shifting  drama, 
wc  have  a  deeper,  truer  dramatic  exposition,  a  larger  range,  and 
more  completely  developed — though,  of  necessity,  fragmentarially 

than  is  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  entire  series  of  the 
poet’s  professed  plays.  This  poem,  in  fact,  forms  a  sample  of  a 
new.  dramatic  development,  as  successful  in  execution,  as  it  is 
original  in  conception.  The  ^  Soul’s  Tragedy,’ — an  exposition 
of  the  twofold  course  of  one,  in  actual  practice  missing  real 
sight,  and  hold  of  the  truth,  which  had  had  power  to  seize 
possession  of  him  theoretically,  is  in  plan  far  simpler,  but 
deeply  and  forcefully  dramatic. 

M  c  have  said  that  Browning  develops  abstract  character  at  the 
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expense  of  incident.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imply 
from  this,  a  general  divorcement  of  incident,  and  of  the  outward 
aspects  of  humanity,  from  thought,  in  his  poetry.  Bound  up 
with  the  large  human  world,  is  it  all.  His  particular  charac¬ 
teristic  is  this,  that  whereas  others  make  incident  a  staple,  and 
thought  dependent  on  it ;  with  him,  more  especially  in  his  earlier 
and  longer  poems,  incident  is  subsidiary  to  thought,  introduced, 
only  as  ducidatory  of  the  main  design,  or  illustrative  of  a  specific 
conception.  But  the  outward  world  is  there ;  ever  and  anon 
as  the  given  topic  of  some  richly  freighted  allusion.  Exquisite 
site  painting  is  passing  often  there  in  this  way ;  as  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  ‘  Paracelsus,’  in  the  introduction  throughout  of 
the  ‘  Sweet  Michel,’  and  in  those  glowing  pictures  of  bc.auty 
which  relieve  the  continuous  fulness  of  thought  of  ‘  Sordello,’ 
more  especially  occurring,  and  wdth  more  salient  beauty,  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  Sordello’s  youth,  and  in  those  passages  wherein 
his  Princess-love,  the  superb  Palma,  occupies  a  place.  So,  too, 
the  occasional  introduction  of  external  nature,  in  such  frank 
sincerity, — given  so  largely,  and  from  so  elevated  a  point  of 
view ;  these  slight,  yet  full  revealments,  seen  to  float  over  the 
general  sum  of  his  poetic  working,  as  a  deep,  sweet  breathing 
of  visible  music ;  a  reconciling  and  fulfilling  influence,  amid  his 
world  of  human  aspiration,  and  passion,  and  striving.  Such 
play  of  external  nature  in  his  poetry,  is  as  that  of  some  jEolian 
harp  amid  the  high  discourse  of  thoughtful  men,  heard  but  at 
intervals,  and  then,  with  fullest  beauty,  and  clearest  import. 

To  the  deep  thought  prevailing  throughout  Mr.  Browning’s 
poetry,  w  e  have  already  sufficiently  alluded,  in  passing.  It  is  to 
be  added,  however,  that  difficulty  and  apparent  obscurity  form 
by  no  means  the  universal  attendant  on  this  poetic  exposition  of 
thought.  There  are  passages  and  whole  poems,  of  w’hich  the 
meaning  and  beauty  may  be  transparent  to  any,  and  at  once. 
And  at  least  a  moiety  of  his  writing,  we  should  judge  to  be  not 
more  distant  from  the  ordinary  apprehension  than  all  genuine 
poetry  commonly  is. 

His  mastery  over  language,  and  of  an  essentially  poetical  lan¬ 
guage, — condensed,  and  imaginatively  breathing  life,  is  complete  ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  would  seem  inborn.  It  is,  in  ‘  Paracelsus,’ 
as  conspicuous — and  in  almost  equal  refinement,  as  in  the  latest 
of  his  lyrics  or  dramas.  Luxuriant,  how  ever,  in  beauty,  as  is  his 
subordinate  expression,  it  is  the  expression  of  any  one  of  his 
poems,  as  a  ichole,  which  most  prominently  attracts  attention  and 
abides  by  the  memory.  For  herein  is  his  largeness  of  imagi¬ 
nation  most  saliently  seen  ;  realizing  its  full  effect.  His  versifi¬ 
cation,  again,  is  a  continuously  efficient  instrument,  a  noble 
servant.  It  is  always, — in  whatever  measure,  strictly  individual 
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and  characteristic,  and  of  exceeding  power  and  facility— the 
facility  of  energy,  not  of  smoothness.  It  is  marked  by  such 
license  and  freedom  dangerous  only  to  the  poetaster,  from 
merely  arbitrary  rules,  as  is  proper  to  the  right  poet,  who  is  his 
oHTi  lawgiver  —  following  the  law  of  use  intelligently,  not 
blindly,  only  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  end  of  this  law, 
— in  the  first  instance  proceeding  from  such  as  himself. 
And  here,  the  end  of  the  law  is  melody,  and  a  meet  musical 
interpretation  of  the  subject-matter  of  poetic  speech.  It  is 
this  which  is  to  be  attained  by  the  versifier,  by  whatever  means. 
Assuredly,  here,  the  end,  when  actually  attained,  does  justify 
the  means,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  melody  of  Browning  is 
seldom  or  never  of  so  finished  and  heightened  a  beauty  as  that 
of  Tennyson.  And  so,  generally,  it  may  be  affirmed,  he  is  far 
from  being  so  consummate  an  executive  artist  as  his  great 
Brother-poet. 


Art.  VIII. — Rome ;  a  Tour  of  Many  Days.  By  Sir  George  Head. 

In  Three  Vols.  London  ;  Longman  and  Co.  1819. 

Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  has  been  now  so  long  the  point  upon 
which  the  chief  attention  of  Europe  has  been  concentrated,  that 
an  elaborate  and  faithful  description  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
warmly  welcomed.  And  such  a  description  is  Sir  George  Head’s. 
Dividing  his  studies  judicially,  if  not  equally,  between  the  anti¬ 
quities,  curiosities,  and  actual  condition  of  Rome,  he  has  produced 
a  work  replete  with  useful  information,  and  enlivened  with  nar¬ 
ratives  and  descriptions,  animated,  piquant,  and  picturesque. 
The  fault  of  the  book — and  most  books  have  faults — lies  in  the 
author’s  careless,  and,  occasionally,  unskilful  use  of  language. 
Wishing  to  be  exact  and  complete,  he  sometimes  becomes  prolix, 
uses  the  same  words  again  and  again,  and  insists  upon  circum¬ 
stances  not  at  all  material.  Of  course  this  impairs,  considerably, 
the  artistic  effect  of  the  work,  diminishes  our  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  sometimes  diverts  the  mind  from  the  matter  in  hand,  by 
awakening  that  propensity  to  running  criticism  which,  if  conti¬ 
nuously  indulged  in,  proves  ultimately  fatal  to  a  book.  The 
author  should  always  be  able  to  do  as  a  good  talker  docs  in 
society ;  that  is,  so  dazzle  and  fascinate  by  his  general  manner, 
that  you  have  no  time  to  think  of  his  faults.  The  moment  the 
writer  or  talker  excites  your  desire  to  scrutinize  what  he  says, 
the  spell  he  exercised  is  at  an  end.  You  are  transformed  at  once 
into  his  antagonist,  more  or  less  systematic,  and  aftcrwai'ds  pro¬ 
ceed  with  him,  if  you  proceed  at  all,  cautiously  and  armed,  as  it 
were,  w  ith  the  panoply  of  suspicion. 
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These  remarks  we  make,  not  to  prejudice  the  reader  against 
Sir  George  Head’s  ‘  Tour,’  but  to  induce  the  author  himself,  in 
a  second  edition,  to  remove  the  groundwork  of  objections  which 
will  possibly  be  urged  likewise  by  others.  We  enter  no  caveat 
against  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  minute,  and,  therefore, 
lengthened  descriptions  of  churches,  palaces,  gardens,  &c.,  be¬ 
cause  to  give  these  was  the  author’s  chief  object.  We  only  con¬ 
demn  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  of ‘hereabouts ’and 
‘thereabouts,’ of  conventionalisms  and  vulgarisms  and  terms  whieh, 
though  allowable  in  themselves,  become  wearisome  when,  like 
beggars,  they  importune  you  at  the  corner  of  every  paragraph. 

This  duty  being  discharged,  we  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable 
portion  of  our  task,  that  of  enumerating  the  reasons  why  the 
public  should  read  the  book  for  itself.  The  author  very  properly 
lays  before  us  at  the  outset,  his  qualifications  and  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  knowledge,  states  to  a  day  the  length  of  his  various  resi¬ 
dences  at  Rome,  and  indicates  rapidly,  and  in  perfectly  good 
taste,  the  plan  he  pursued  in  studying  the  subject.  What  the 
attractions  of  Rome  arc  most  persons  know.  To  the  classical 
scholar,  it  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  scene  in  the 
world,  having,  throughout  so  protracted  a  period  of  history,  been 
the  scat  of  supreme  power,  and  the  centre  of  so  many  important 
influences.  Our  youthful  memory  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  records  of  its  glory,  with  its  innumerable  examples  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  with  its  ardent  love  of  liberty,  with  its  majestic  republic, 
and  with  all  those  arts  and  accomplishments,  and  displays  of 
virtue  and  genius,  which  recommended  its  laws  and  institutions 
to  the  ancient  world. 

But  the  fortunes  of  Rome  suffered  no  absolute  eclipse  with 
the  downfal  of  the  republic  or  of  Paganism.  The  dominant  form 
of  Christianity  selected  it  to  be  the  focus  of  its  power, and  from  the 
summit  of  the  Seven  Hills  swayed  the  mind  throughout  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  True  there  came  at 
length  a  change  on  the  spirit  of  its  dream.  The  Reformation  struck 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  genius  of  local  influence,  and  left  the  formid¬ 
able  army  of  saints  and  martyrs  whose  deeds  are  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  the  Papacy  almost  in  the  condition  of  those  warriors  and 
heroes  who  flourished  antc-Agamemnona.  Still  there  is  a  history 
full  of  events  connected  with  the  supreme  Pontiffs.  By  the  Popes 
themselves  was  encouraged  that  revival  of  arts  and  learning 
which  immediately  foreshadowed,  and  ultimately  caused  their 
utter  subversion  and  ruin.  Christianity,  disengaging  itself  from 
its  alliance  with  superstition,  passed  into  the  category  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  influence  operating  equally  upon  enlightened  men  in  all 
regions  and  climates.  Protestantism  was  not  the  revolt  of  a  sect 
against  a  religious  despotism,  but  a  proclamation  of  the  thorough 
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freedom  of  humanity,  which  was  thenceforward  to  interpret  truth 
for  itself  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  interference  of  a  priest¬ 
hood. 

All  this,  however,  docs  not  hinder  our  experiencing  a  strong 
sympathy  with  those  who  exerted  their  talents  and  virtues,  which 
were,  after  all,  of  no  mean  order,  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  We  experience  pleasure  in  moving  among  its  medieval 
monuments,  often  of  rare  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  are  not  un 
amused  or  uninstructed  by  the  superstitious  legends  that  reveal 
to  us  the  motives  out  of  which  they  sprang  into  existence.  It 
would  indeed  be  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest  in  a  supersti¬ 
tion  which  allied  itself  so  early  with  the  arts,  and  gave  birth  to 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  known  to  modern  ages. 
Paganism  in  antiquity  vindicated  to  itself  the  right  of  directing 
irresistibly  the  genius  of  man,  and  by  impregnating  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  fancy  with  seeds  from  heaven,  gave  birth  to  a  world 
neither  ethereal  nor  terrestrial,  which  we  denominate  ancient  art. 
A  process  somewhat  similar  took  place  in  Catholic  Rome.  Strictly 
speaking,  indeed,  it  was  Paganism  still,  though  operating  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  and  with  materials  newly  modified,  if 
not  entirely  new.  Female  saints  and  martyrs  took  the  place  of 
those  semi-celestial  goddesses  who  filled  the  dreams  of  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors  in  Greece,  and  the  voluptuous  yearnings 
of  fancy  were  veiled  or  modified  by  the  spirit  of  devotion ;  but 
through  all  the  mazes  of  disguise,  through  religion,  piety,  rap¬ 
ture,  and  enthusiasm,  the  mighty  influence  of  human  passion  w  as 
always  visible,  guiding  the  sculptor’s  chisel  and  the  painter’s 
pencil.  The  Virgin  represented  to  the  Catholic  world  the 
heavenly  Aphrodite  and  that  other  virgin  of  the  Acropolis,  who 
breathed  into  Paganism  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  elevated  its 
great  poets  and  philosophers  jdmost  to  the  rank  of  demi-gods. 
Other  beings,  chiefly  fabulous,  succeeded  to  the  inferior  divinities 
of  Olympus,  and  churches,  shrines,  and  sacred  retreats  were 
multiplied  indefinitely  in  modern  Rome,  imparting  to  its  magni¬ 
ficent  site  and  classic  ruins  novel  beauties  and  attractions. 

Among  antiquarians,  Sir  George  Head  is  almost  the  only  one 
w’ho  has  discovered  that  there  is  another  source  of  pow’erful 
interest  m  Rome,  namely,  the  manners,  customs,  and  character 
of  its  present  inhabitants.  Learned  travellers,  whether  in  Egypt 
or  Italy,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  those  countries  are  still  peopled. 
They  have  an  eye  for  nothing  but  ruins.  What  the  men  and 
women  who  breathe  and  suflfer  at  the  foot  of  those  ruins,  may  think 
or  feel,  they  consider  it  beneath  them  to  inquire.  All  their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  bound  up  with  the  monuments  of  past  ages,  and  if 
they  drop  a  tear  it  is  a  pedantic  one  at  the  desecration  of  some 
fragment  of  old  times  for  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the 
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present  generation.  They  would  much  rather  see  a  Greek  or 
an  Arab  perishing  of  cold,  than  that  he  should  take  refuge  in  some 
grand  temple,  and  shelter  his  humble  domestic  wants,  and  narrow 
views  and  unelevated  passions,  beneath  the  roof  designed  to 
cover  the  heads  of  gods.  Sir  George  Head  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  this  way  of  thinking,  but  descends  from  the  Quirinale  and 
Viminale  hills,  from  the  Pincian  and  the  Capitoline,  to  grope 
among  woodyards  and  pig-markets,  among  poultry  and  froffs, 
and  snails,  and  the  monks,  frippery-dealers,  and  vagabonds,  who 
circulate  like  a  vital  flood  through  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys 
of  papal  Rome. 

It  is  perhaps  this  characteristic  of  the  work  that  has  chiefly 
pleased  us.  We  admire  churches,  and  sculpture,  and  painting, 
but  we  extend  a  stronger  feeling  to  the  various  sections  of  Adam’s 
children  distributed  over  the  surface  of  this  planet,  who  make 
up  with  us  but  one  family,  though  wonderfully  separated  by 
accidents,  time,  and  circumstances.  When  an  author  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  possessed  by  the  same  humour,  we  feel  a  peculiar 
relish  for  what  he  writes,  and  forgive  all  his  grandeur  and  elo¬ 
quence,  in  consideration  of  the  truth  and  sympathy  for  human 
nature,  which  lurk,  perhaps,  modestly  in  the  back  ground.  Sir 
George  Head  is  not,  we  believe,  a  democrat,  or  anything  like  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  ranks,  we  think,  among  the  ardent  lovers  of 
monarchy,  and  all  other  sorts  of  nuisances  long  established. 
But  being  honest  in  describing  what  he  secs,  he  supplies  us  with 
abundant  proofs  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  papal  government, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  at  once  religious  and  poli¬ 
tical,  in  central  Italy.  Had  it  been  quite  otherwise  with  Sir 
George  Head,  an  antiquarian  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  we  would  go  for  politics  or  political  information.  By  a 
sort  of  fatal  necessity,  all  the  tribe  appear  more  or  less  to  think 
ancient  nations  only  existed  that  they  might  leave  ruins  behind 
them,  and  that  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  us  who  live  in  these  latter 
ages  to  go  musing  and  groping  over  the  earth  in  search  of  the 
Testiges  of  our  forefathers. 

For  ourselves,  though  not  unmindful  of  the  greatness  of  the 
free  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  them  for  the 
glorious  legacy  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  in  politics,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  arts  ;  we  are  chiefly  solicitous  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  contemporaries.  ‘  Not  Heaven  itself,’  as  some 
poet  observes,  ^  upon  the  past  has  power  !’  It  has  existed,  and 
Its  existence  is  chronicled  in  the  records  of  eternity.  It  has 
Rone,  moreover,  to  its  account,  with  all  its  perfections  or  imper¬ 
fections  on  its  head,  and  we  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  to  avoid  its  errors  and  imitate  its  virtues.  But  our 
brethren  who  live  and  breathe  in  our  vicinity,  demand  from  us 
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something  more  than  this ;  though  first,  in  order  to  rouse  and 
justify  our  sympathies,  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  know  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  Romans,  Sir  George  Head,  if  we  carefully 
attend  to  him,  will  greatly  assist  us.  His  genius  does  not  raise 
him  above  little  things.  He  can  descend  from  plinths,  and  cor¬ 
nices,  and  architraves,  and  travertine  Gialloantico,  to  owls,  and 
herons,  and  frogs,  and  snails.  Indeed,  he  seems  more  at  home 
among  the  beggars  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  than  among  the  dandies 
in  the  Roman  soirees*  The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  he  loves 
w’hat  is  grotesque  and  odd,  probably  because  he  knows  that  with 
such  materials  he  can  produce  strong  impressions. 

Let  us  not,  however,  begin  with  the  beggars,  but  with  the  wood¬ 
cutters  and  thieves — upon  a  small  scale  we  mean — ^from  whom  we 
can  afterwards  descend  to  the  honest  classes  of  the  population.  We 
may  here,  however,  remark  as  probable,  that  our  worthy  knight 
has  been  a  little  warped  in  his  judgment  by  the  reports  of 
those  specimens  of  Englishmen,  who  set  up  for  knowing  ones  in 
foreign  countries,  and  think  they  can  never  sufficiently  show  their 
sagacity,  if  they  do  not  suspect  everybody  around  them  of  swin¬ 
dling  or  peculation.  In  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  the 
changes  are  rung  eternally  on  the  same  points.  Take  care  of 
the  wood-cutters,  the  wine-dealers,  the  merchants,  the  traders, 
the  artizans,  gardeners,  and  labourers — they  are  all  thieves.  If 
you  drop  your  purse,  it  is  gone  for  ever.  If  you  lay  down  your 
cloak — presto,  a  thief  has  it  on  his  back ;  and  if  you  burn  wood, 
you  may  always  perceive  among  the  real  substantial  billets  on 
your  hearth  the  ghosts  of  sundry  unfortunate  companions  of 
theirs,  which  were  abstracted  by  native  thieves  from  the  wood- 
yard.  But  let  Sir  George  lay  his  indictment  against  the  Romans 
m  his  own  way  : — 

‘  The  woodyard,  established  formerly  within  the  walls  in  the  Via  di 
Ripella,  at  a  spot  called  the  Porto  di  Ligna,  w'as  removed  hither 
during  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI.,  though  no  wharf  has  hitherto  been 
constructed,  or  other  preparation  made  to  receive  the  cargoes  landed 
from  the  boats  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  spacious  and  commo¬ 
dious  spot  of  ground,  however,  has  been  enclosed,  where  firewood  is 
delivered  to  foreigners,  and  other  customers,  in  cart-loads,  or  half 
cart-loads,  at  a  price  regulated  by  a  tariff,  the  interests  of  the  public 
being  protected  by  a  government  functionary,  whose  duty  is  to  have 
justice  done  between  the  person  employed  to  superintend  the  delivery 
and  the  purchaser,  and  especially  to  see  that  none  but  straight  and  fair 
billets  are  laden,  and  that  all  the  crooked  and  distorted  branches  are 
rejected.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  negotiation  alto¬ 
gether,  including  the  purchase  and  conveying  homeward  of  a  load  of 
wood,  if  undertaken  by  an  inexperienced  person,  inasmuch  as  the  go¬ 
vernment  protection  ceases  the  moment  the  wood  is  out  of  the  yard,  is 
liable  to  many  casualtics—so  various,  in  fact,  that  one  single  pair  of 
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eyes  is  totally  insufficient,  seeing  that  no  manner  of  reliance  can  bo 
had  on  the  truth  and  good  faith  of  the  lower  classes ;  for  the  carter 
who  carts  the  wood,  and  the  sawyer  who  saws  it,  have  invariably  a 
host  of  friends  ready  at  hand  to  back  their  operations,  who  think  it  no 
manner  of  harm  to  rob  the  forestiero,  and  will  most  certainly  succeed 
in  doing  so,  if  not  well  watched,  to  the  extent  of  half  the  cargo. 

‘  Even  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  not  less  liable  to  depredation  on 
like  occasions ;  and  one  may  observe  invariably  on  the  arrival  of  a  load 
of  wood  at  a  private  dwelling,  that  from  the  time  the  wood  is  shot  out 
of  the  cart  in  front  of  the  door  upon  the  pavement,  as  is  the  custom, 
and  the  sawyer  erects  his  trivet  on  the  spot,  till  the  last  billet  is  safely 
deposited  within,  either  the  master,  or  the  mistress,  or  the  man-servant, 
or  the  maid-servant,  or  some  trusty  person  of  the  family,  is  never  for 
a  moment  absent  from  the  sawyer’s  elbow.’ — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

No  sooner  do  we  get  clear  of  the  wood-stealers  than  we  begin 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  pigs  of  Rome,  a  highly  interesting 
race  of  animals,  who  make  a  great  figure  in  Sir  George’s  narrative. 
We  are,  ourselves,  rather  partial  to  the  unclean  animal  which, 
like  another  creature  that  shall  be  nameless,  is  a  familiar  beast  to 
man,  and  signifies  love.  The  ancients  were  far  too  contemptu¬ 
ous  in  their  estimation  of  the  hog,  whose  soul  they  said  was  given 
to  it  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  his  flesh  from  putrifying  on  his  bones. 
And  it  was  perhaps  in  opposition  to  their  dictum  that  the  honest 
nigger  maintiiined  ^  that  a  pig  was  your  only  gentleman,  for  ho 
lib  well,  massa,’  said  he,  ‘  and  do  nothing.’  From  the  charge  of 
idleness,  it  cannot  be  exactly  said  that  the  Papal  pigs  are  free ; 
for  having  acorns  before  them,  like  the  sailor’s  wife,  the 
rump-fed  ronyon  of  the  witch-scene,  they  mounch,  and  mounch, 
andmounch,and  leave  all  the  active  business  of  life  to  be  performed 
by  others.  Like  the  Orientals,  the  Romans,  as  Sir  George  Head 
observes,  have  an  objection  to  speak  of  a  pig  by  his  right  name,  and 
call  it  the  black  animal,  in  allusion  to  its  prevalent,  though  not 
invariable  colour.  Pigs  arrive  daily  in  droves  from  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  are  assembled  in  vast  numbers  in  a  large  open  space 
near  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  where  they  who  pass  are  always  ankle 
deep  in  mud.  Here  the  porkers  enjoy  a  congenial  locality,  and 
Jimuse  themselves  with  crunching  acorns,  which  the  herdsmen 
strew  profusely  about  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  while 
another  set  of  operators  are  making  ready  to  kill  them  : — 

‘  Attracted  by  the  smell  of  their  food,  the  creatures  are  immediately,  as 
»t  were,  at  home  in  their  strange  quarters,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe 
how',  from  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  the  faculty,  they  suffer  none 
of  the  buried  treasures  to  be  lost,  but  w  inking  their  eyes  and  whisking 
their  tails  as  they  pursue  the  search,  crack  and  eat  continually. 

‘  With  regard,  however,  to  the  Ronuin  method  of  killing  the  pigs,  a 
stated  day  and  hour,  that  is  to  say,  nine  o’clock  every  Friday  morning, 
18  set  apart  exclusively.  Three  or  four  hundred  are  dispatched  in  the 
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space  of  half  an  hour  by  means  of  a  sharp  instrument  of  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  construction — ^nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  the 
thickness  of  a  swan-quill,  pointed  sharp  at  one  end,  twisted  into  a  ring 
at  the  other  by  way  of  a  handle,  and  about  six  inches  and  a  half  in 
length  altogether.  With  this  instrument  introduced  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  near  fore  leg,  and  passed  latterally  through  the  brisket,  the 
heart  of  the  animal  is  perforated. 

‘  On  one  Friday  morning  when  I  was  a  witness  of  the  modus  ope- 
ram/i,  although  several  pens  were  filled  with  pigs  destined  for  slaughter, 
no  preparations  of  any  sort  relating  to  what  w^as  about  to  take  place 
w'ere  observable  a  few  minutes  before  nine  o’clock,  but  no  sooner  had 
the  time  arrived  than  the  men  appointed  to  do  the  work,  who  had  been 
told  off  in  gangs  previously,  came  scampering  gang  after  gang  into  the 
enclosure,  each  gang  scaling  the  rails  of  the  particular  pen  allotted  to 
them,  shouting  and  WTCstling  with  each  other  as  it  were  with  joy  and 
eagerness  to  begin  the  work  of  destruction. 

‘  Their  costume  was  the  very  heau  ideal  of  an  Italian  assassin,  for  each 
man  was  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  shirt  sleeves  tucked  above  the 
elbows,  and  the  dagger  above  described,  held  fast  between  the  teeth, 
or  stuck  in  his  girdle ;  and  thus  accoutred,  over  the  rails  they  went  m 
the  quickest  time  possible,  at  the  rate  of  one  man  to  nine  pigs,  or 
thereabouts.  I  took  notice  of  one  pen  particularly,  in  which  there 
were  twenty-seven  pigs,  and  observed  the  time  precisely  by  my  watch, 
that  it  required  to  kill  them,  so  that  I  am  enabled  to  affirm  that  three 
men  employed  for  the  purj)ose,  certainly  not  without  an  awful  scuffling 
and  screaming,  the  men  and  pigs  up  and  down,  rolling  in  the  mud  to¬ 
gether,  did  the  business  effectively,  and  laid  every  pig  dead  on  the 
ground  in  the  short  space  of  four  minutes,  from  the  moment  they  en¬ 
tered  the  pen  to  the  end  of  the  conflict ;  and  as  the  pigs  in  all  the  other 
pens  were  put  to  death  simultaneously,  and  as  all  other  regulations 
with  regard  to  time,  are  executed  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  several 
lofty  carts  with  sides,  protected  by  a  high  open  railing,  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Government,  arrived  in  the  shambles,  and  being 
heaped  with  dead  pigs  to  the  very  summit,  cleared  every  pen  of  the 
carcases  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  and  departed  on  their  way 
to  the  butchers’  stalls  in  the  various  parts  of  the  city.’  —  Vol.  i. 
pp.  25—27. 

We  next  turn  to  the  description  of  a  fete  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
which,  tliough  highly  amusing,  is  far  too  long  to  be  transferred 
wholesale  to  our  pages.  We  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself,  where  he  wdll  find  it  full  of  entertainment. 
Among  the  recreations  of  the  day  is  the  infiating  and  sending  up 
of  a  fire  balloon.  Sir  George  Head  delineates  the  whole  process 
^^dth  the  minute  accuracy  oi  a  Dutch  painter,  but  wc  cannot  find 
space  for  his  sketch. 

Most  persons  have,  of  course,  read  descriptions  of  the  Roman 
carnival,  but  we  remember  none  so  graphic  or  satisfactory  as 
that  which  we  find  in  the  present  volumes.  It  is,  wc  admit,  a 
little  too  long,  though  a  great  deal  in  such  a  case  may  be  said  in 
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defence  of  voluminousness.  The  thing  in  itself  is  full  of  interest 
and  animation,  and  the  writer  is  always  tempted  to  hope  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  transfer  its  liveliness  to  his  o\vn  pages.  In  some 
instances,  Sir  George  Head  has  not  done  this  because  he  has  been 
desirous  of  entering  too  conscientiously  into  particulars.  A  short, 
vivid,  dashing  description,  leaving  out  all  the  minutiae,  and  pre¬ 
serving  nothing  but  the  broad  distinctive  characteristics,  would 
have  fccn  more  eloquent  and  effective.  But  Sir  George  does 
not  aim  at  that ;  he  often  enumerates  rather  than  describes,  and 
describes  rather  than  depicts.  Occasionally,  however,  he  achieves 
a  felicitous  picture,  as  the  reader,  we  trust,  will  acknowledge,  while 
perusing  the  following  description  of  the  race  on  the  Corso  : — 

‘  It  is  really  wonderful  to  witness  the  courage  and  address  of  the 
grooms,  or  “^arzoni,”  as  they  are  called,  of  whom  two  are  invariably 
allotted  to  each  horse,  one  holding  hard  on  one  check  of  the  bit,  and 
one  on  the  other, — all  young,  vigorous,  active  fellows,  without  coats 
and  waistcoats,  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  high  above  the  elbow,  and  on 
the  head  a  red  worsted  nightcap.  The  struggle  which  takes  place  in 
the  endeavour  to  bring  the  chest  of  the  animal  to  the  rope  in  a  line  with 
the  rest,  is  most  terrific — no\v  up,  now  down ;  very  frequently  men  and 
horses  rolling  on  the  ground  together ;  though  it  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  awful  peril  to  life  and  limb  to  which  the  grooms 
are  exposed,  few  serious  accidents  occur  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  spectacle  is  rendered  still  more  extraordinary  by  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  multitude,  whose  state  of  excitement  while  the  conflict 
between  men  and  horses  rages,  and  the  expectation  of  the  start  is 
momentary,  increases  to  a  pitch  almost  beyond  the  control  of  the 
authorities ;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  inclination  to  break  the  limits  of 
the  course  on  both  sides,  notwithstanding  the  danger,  becomes  so  great 
that  a  conflict  ensues — hardly  less  violent  than  between  the  grooms  and 
quadrupeds — between  the  encroaching  multitudes  in  front  on  both  sides 
of  the  way,  and  the  infantry  and  carabinieri.  These,  accordingly,  use 
as  much  urbanity  as  possible,  but  do  their  duty,  thrusting  the  people 
back  by  main  force  into  their  places,  and  using  the  butt-end  or  flat-side 
of  the  musket,  without  ceremony,  wherever  it  becomes  necessary. 

‘  The  rope,  meanwhile,  is  held  ready  to  loose  at  a  moment’s  warning 
whenever  the  eye  of  the  superintending  functionary  may  decide  upon 
a  favourable  opportunity — a  moment  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
of  the  carnivals  which  I  witnessed,  was  somewhat  anticipated,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  one  of  the  horses  overpowering  his  grooms  and  leaping  the 
rope.  The  signal  being  therefore  given  at  hazard,  immediately  down 
went  the  rope,  and  away  they  went,  fourteen  or  fifteen  horses  altogether. 

‘  The  speed  at  which  they  started,  as  this  small  species  of  horse 
gains  his  full  stride  very  quickly,  was  much  greater  than  I  anticipated, 
and  the  whole  group  rushed  onward  wdth  a  sound,  produced,  in  this 
instance,  by  the  plates  of  tinfoil,  before  referred  to,  which  flutter  vio¬ 
lently,  and  make  a  crackling  whurring  noise,  like  the  pieces  of  notched 
wood  which  boys  whirl  round  at  the  end  of  a  string  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment,  though  infinitely  louder,  that  reminded  me  of  the  shivering  of 
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the  loose  silken  sleeves  of  the  jockeys  at  Epsom  races,  as  they  come 
round  Tattenham  Corner.  Once  seen  and  heard,  however,  the  spec¬ 
tacle  was  over,  for  the  crowd  closed  in  behind  and  simultaneously  cut 
off  all  manner  of  view  of  the  animals.  From  which  circumstance  follow 
the  most  frequent  of  all  accidents  that  really  do  happen  during  a 
carnival,  when,  in  the  instance  of  a  false  start,  the  people  closing  their 
ranks  before  all  the  horses  arc  gone  by,  are  trampled  upon  by  the 
hindmost. 

‘  It  is  an  extraordinary  sight  to  \iew  the  race  from  a  balcony  in  the 
middle  of  the  Corso,  from  whence,  several  seconds  after  the  start  is 
proclaimed  by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
whole  Corso  below,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  but  a  living  sea  of 
human  beings  which  opens  before  the  horses  as  they  dart  along,  and 
closes  again  immediately  behind,  like  the  Red  Sea  during  the  march  of 
the  Israelites,  with  a  motion  so  sudden  that  the  appearance  of  a  horse 
at  any  point  is  momentary^  and  in  two  or  three  seconds  the  crowd  be¬ 
fore  and  behind  is  as  dense  as  ever.  The  transit  is,  in  fact,  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rapid,  and  the  space  re-occupied  by  the  crowed  so  simultane¬ 
ously,  that  one  can  hardly  bring  his  mind  to  believe  one  has  really  seen 
the  horses. 

‘  There  is  yet  one  other  point  of  view  from  whence  to  sec  the  races, 
namely,  the  winning  place  adjoining  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  Corso.  In  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  consisting  of  three 
sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  eastern  side  lies  open  to  the  Corso, 
platforms,  with  seats  for  spectators,  similar  to  that  at  the  Piazza  de‘l 
Popolo,  are  raised  on  scaffolding  planted  facing  the  Corso,  which  is 
thence  continued  by  another  street  lying  in  the  same  direction  from 
north  to  south,  called  by  the  appropriate  title  of  the  “  Via  de  Ripresa 
dc’  Barberi.”  In  the  latter  street,  about  a  hundred  yards  below  the 
house  occupied  by  the  governor,  and  umpire  of  the  race,  situated  upon 
the  angle,  a  ponderous  and  enormous  mantle,  composed  of  several 
blankets  sewn  together,  is  suspended  right  across  the  way,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  horses,  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  career,  are  sud- 
dcnly  and  unexpectedly  confronted  by  the  obstacle  ;  and,  consequently, 
a  spectacle  takes  place,  as  another  band  of  “  garzoni  are  stationed 
here  for  the  purpose  of  securing  each  the  horse  of  his  respective  pa- 
trono,  no  less  extraordinary  than  at  the  starting.  In  the  melee  which 
now  ensues  between  the  men  and  horses,  some  horses  run  headlong 
ui)on  the  blanket  and  fall,  while  others,  seized  by  the  bit  at  full  speed, 
drag  forward  the  garzoni;  but  all  eventually,  men  and  horses,  the  men 
holding  on  like  bull-dogs,  are  on  the  ground  together.  And  such  is 
invariably  the  conclusion  of  each  day’s  carnival.’ — Ib.  pp.  74 — 77. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  the  above  extract  has 
extended,  we  are  tempted  to  borrow  one  more  passage  from  the 
description  of  the  carnival.  Had  the  writer  possessed  anything 
like  comic  powxr,  he  would  have  been  able  to  convulse  his 
readers  w’ith  laughter,  but  the  utmost  he  possesses  is  a  sort  of 
quiet  drollery  w’hich,  though  it  does  sometimes  beget  a  smile, 
makes  no  further  inroad  on  our  risibility. 
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‘  Two  hours  after  nightfall,  when  the  Corso  is  dimly  lighted  by  a  few 
solitary  rhcMres^  suspended  by  a  cord  in  the  middle  of  the  street  at 
lung  intervals,  the  darkness  is  suddenly  enlivened  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tiny  lights  that  start  rapidly  into  existence,  and  rival  the 
stars  in  the  firmament.  And  as  the  fun  begins  immediately,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle,  which  altogether  exceeds  any  account  that  can  be 
written  of  it,  is  considerably  increased  by  the  perpetual  alternations 
caused  by  puffing  out  and  relighting  the  moccoli,  producing  to  the 
sight  an  infinitely  rapid  twinkling,  extending  a  mile  in  length,  as  if  a 
continuous  swarm  of  fire-flies  filled  the  air,  or  the  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  meteoric  scintillations.  The  Corso  is  again  as  light  as 
day,  the  street  thronged  with  monks  on  foot,  the  double  line  of  car¬ 
riages,  and  the  people  in  the  balconies,  while  the  noise  of  chattering, 
screaming  and  squealing,  is  as  loud  as  ever.  A  continual  howl,  more¬ 
over,  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  is  heard  continually,  without  a  moment’s 
respite — a  sound  indescribable — an  unearthly  moaning,  which  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  better  than  the  howling  of  the  wind  in  the  ship’s 
shrouds  in  a  hurricane.  It  is  produced  by  the  words,  ‘  Senza  Moccolo,’ 
uttered  by  many  thousands  of  voices  simultaneously,  as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach  between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  as  one  puffs  out  another’s  moc- 
colo.  Meanwhile,  as  the  carriages  move  on  at  a  snail’s  pace,  with  frequent 
obstructions,  and  the  inmates,  provided  each  with  a  lighted  moccolo,  and 
more  unlighted  ready  for  use — pedestrians  masked  and  unmasked, 
assail  the  vehicles  in  gangs  and  singly,  and  use  occasionally  a  degree 
of  violence  which  is  hardly  warrantable.  For,  not  content  to  cling  on 
the  steps  of  the  carriages  like  cockchafers,  extend  their  arms  over  the 
doors  within  the  vehicles,  and  in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  moc¬ 
coli,  scuffle  with  the  inmates,  they  not  unfrequently,  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  tied  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  inflict 
heavy  stripes  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  many  a  fair  lady,  and  crush 
her  pretty  straw  bonnet  into  the  bargain.  Nay,  sometimes  a  party 
will  even  storm  a  carriage,  and,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  climb  over  the 
door  like  a  troop  of  banditti,  wresting  the  unlighted  moccoli  from  the 
hands  of  the  owner,  or  rifling  the  pockets,  or  the  seats  under  the 
cushions,  to  find  them.  Ail  this  time  the  people  in  the  lower  balconies 
are  no  less  formidable  antagonists  than  the  pedestrians,  for  they  arm 
themselves  with  napkins,  tied  at  the  end  of  long  poles  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  below,  and  so  flap  out  the  moccoli. 

One  grand  conflict  I  remember  to  have  seen  between  the  inhabitants 
of  a  first  and  second  story.  Those  of  the  upper  story,  who  at  any  rate 
had  the  advantage  of  position,  harassed  their  antagonists  not  only  by  a 
bundle  of  wet  napkins  tied  at  the  end  of  a  long  cord,  with  which  they 
soused  out  the  other’s  moccoli,  but  also  by  a  formidable  engine,  con¬ 
trived  of  a  hoop,  garnished  all  round  by  triple  lights,  which  served  at 
once  as  an  offensive  instrument,  and  as  a  beacon  of  defiance ;  for,  as 
the  hoop  was  suspended  by  a  pole  across  the  balcony,  the  holder  was 
enabled,  by  a  skilful  turn  of  the  wrist,  to  discharge  the  molten  wax  in 
showers  on  those  below,  as  in  a  fortress  of  feudal  times  lead  was  poured 
from  the  machicolations.  The  Ajax  of  the  lower  balcony— of  which 
the  whole  party,  notwithstanding  the  overpowering  force  of  their 
enemies,  ke])t  their  ground  valiantly— a  very  corpulent  man,  remark- 
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able  for  a  bald  head,  that  shone  prodigiously,  and  a  dry  countenance, 
seized  the  bundle  of  wet  napkins,  and  held  on  courageously,  while  his 
comrades  essayed  unsuccessfully  with  several  blunt  case  knives,  one 
after  another,  to  cut  the  rope.  At  last  the  object  was  accomplished, 
and  the  fat  man  gained  a  victory ;  though  as  in  human  affairs*  it  gene¬ 
rally  turns  out  not  without  paying  dearly  for  the  whistle  ;  for,  reduced 
by  his  exertion  to  the  most  red-hot  state  of  perspiration  imaginable, 
the  blue  coat  he  wore,  covered  with  melted  wax  in  front,  and  over  the 
broad  shoulders,  was  literally  striped  like  a  zebra.* — 16.  p.  80. 

Whoever  has  travelled  through  Italy  will  remember,  though 
not  perhaps  with  much  pleasure,  the  army  of  beggars  by  which 
its  whole  surface  is  infested.  Sir  George,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  fraternized  with  those  of  Rome,  whom  he  treats  in 
his  pages  with  singular  leniency.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  pitying  them,  but  all  persons  of  humanity  will  agree  with 
us  in  regretting  that  every  beautiful  scene,  every  noble  work  of 
art,  everything,  in  short,  which  excites  your  admiration,  should 
invariably  be  encircled  by  groups  of  mendicants  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  variety  of  tatters  and  wretchedness ;  blind,  lame,  ulce¬ 
rated  ;  with  legs,  without  legs,  without  arms,  and  almost  without 
bodies.  It  would  not,  in  fact,  surprise  one  at  all  to  see  an  arm 
or  a  leg  moving  about  by  itself,  after  witnessing  the  frightful  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  mutilation  and  deformity  which  crowd  on  you  upon 
all  sides.  It  is  right  we  should  sympathize  with  distress,  it  is  our 
duty  to  pity  all  who  suffer,  and  the  charity  is  worth  nothing 
which  will  not  forego  any  taste  of  pleasure  or  sense  to  relieve 
one  of  God’s  creatures  suffering  under  a  pressure  of  calamity. 
But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things  under  the  sun,  and  a  place  too; 
and  we  think  it  would  argue  a  much  larger  theory  of  humanity 
in  the  governments  of  Italy,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  Rome, 
to  provide  for  the  poor  and  needy  from  the  superfluities  of  princes, 
popes,  cardinals,  priests,  and  monks,  and  the  wealthy  of  all 
classes,  than  to  quarter  them  upon  the  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
to  w'orry  travellers  into  an  unholy  chaiity.  Peace,  however,  be 
with  them.  We  turn  from  them  to  the  carriage-drive,  and 
those  glorious  sun-sets  which  it  is  impossible  for  untravelled 
northern  imaginations  to  conceive,  even  ^vith  the  aid  of  the  most 
poetical  descriptions  : — 

‘  As  the  sun  sets  behind  Monte  Mario,  and  his  course  proceeds  from 
north  to  south  in  the  ecliptic,  St.  Peter’s  stands  in  such  a  position  that, 
during  a  winter’s  residence,  the  dome  is  seen  under  all  phases  imagina¬ 
ble  ;  sometimes  when  the  blazing  orb  descends  close  on  one  side,  some¬ 
times  when  he  descends  on  the  other,  and  sometimes  when  sinking 
directly  behind  it,  the  whole  circumference  is  surrounded,  as  it  w'ere,  by 
a  belt  of  red-hot  iron.  At  this  moment  a  spectator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  enclosure  sees  the  rays  reflected  from  tlie  boughs  of  the  young 
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trees  as  the  red  beams  mingle  with  the  foliage,  till  the  whole  planta¬ 
tion  resembles  a  golden  net- work,  and  the  passing  carriages  and  human 
figures  .appear  enveloped  in  an  ethereal  mist,  such  as  poets  have 
imagined  in  their  descriptions  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.’ — Ib. 
p.  135. 

We  have,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  eschewed  altogether  the 
topic  on  which  Sir  George  Head  dwells  with  greatest  pertinacity, 
we  mean  the  churches  and  their  rich  contents.  But  what  could 
we  do  ?  In  three  thick  volumes,  octavo,  Sir  George  has  scarcely 
himself  been  able  to  glance  through  those  hundred- and-fifty 
museums — for  to  Protestants  the  Roman  churches  are  nothing 
else — which  astonish  travellers  in  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  A 
cursory  glance  at  them  would  be  no  way  interesting,  for  on  such 
subjects  you  can  only  hope  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  you  by 
indulging  lavishly  in  details,  by  entering  into  the  history  of  the 
founders,  by  relating  legends,  by  calling  in  to  your  aid  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  all  the  subsidiary  arts.  The  saints 
themselves  of  the  Roman  calendar  may,  generally,  moreover,  be 
regarded  as  an  interesting  class  of  persons ;  since,  before  they 
thought  of  meriting  canonization,  they  usually  exhausted  the 
allurements  of  the  passions,  and  all  the  excitement  of  pleasure  and 
ambition.  Upon  their  histories.  Sir  George  Head  has  drawn 
occasionally,  and  the  reader  will  sometimes  perhaps  wish  that  he 
had  been  favoured  with  more  legends  and  less  learning,  but  in 
all  works  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  experience  relief 
when,  traversing  the  gorgeous  wreck  of  the  middle  ages,  we  come 
back  upon  the  solid  ground-work  of  Roman  antiquity,  upon 
the  men  who  made  it  an  eternal  city,  who  erected  its  greatest 
monuments,  and  encircled  it  with  an  imperishable  halo  of  renown. 
Everything  in  the  modern  history  of  Italy  is  mere  frippery,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  with  which  the  annals  of  old  Rome  furnish  us. 
AV  herever  the  citizens  of  that  mighty  Republic  have  left  the 
marks  of  their  footsteps  upon  the  earth,  we  feel  that  we  are 
moving  among  the  wrecks  of  a  gigantic  nation,  whose  virtues 
and  vices  were  of  colossal  dimensions,  who  soared  above  mean¬ 
ness  in  all  their  conceptions,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  like  them 
arise  in  succeeding  ages.  The  moderns,  who  have  attempted 
to  ape  the  Romans,  have  hitherto  failed  lamentably ;  even  in  the 
common  matter  of  roads  and  sewers,  our  enterprises  are  pitiful 
compared  with  theirs.  They  sent  out  their  highways  from  the 
I  orum  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the  British 
Channel ;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years, 
we  are  smitten  with  surprise  and  astonishment,  when  accident 
reveals  to  us  some  fragment  of  their  substructions  or  of  the  firm 
and  all  but  indestructible  masonry  in  which  they  delighted. 
From  Sir  George  Head’s  volumes,  the  reader  will  learn  with 
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pleasure  how  innumerable  are  the  remains  of  Roman  genius  and 
energy  which  have  survived  the  assaults  of  time ;  and  though  the 
recent  most  unjustifiable  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the  French 
must  have  done  incalculable  injury  to  the  antiquities,  enough, 
and  more  than  enough  still  remain  to  repay  a  journey  into  central 
Italy.  The  Roman  Republic  has  for  the  present  been  extin¬ 
guished,  but  the  ruins  of  the  old  Republic  still  remain  to  point 
out  the  road  that  should  be  followed  by  all  who  deserve  to  live 
in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Romans. 


Art.  IX. — The  Bass  Rock;  its  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History^  Geology, 
Martyrology,  Zoology,  and  Botany,  Edinburgh:  Kennedy.  1848. 

W E  feel  somewhat  reproved  by  the'  appearance  of  this  volume. 
In  looking  back  on  our  personal  history,  to  which  the  title 
has  led  us,  we  feel  that  it  is  in  very  deed  amazing  that  we 
should  have  regarded  the  Bass  Rock  w  ith  so  little  interest.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  may  know  that  it  is  a 
rock,  standing  out  boldly  amidst  the  waters  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
which  sw  eep  round  in  front  of  Edinburgh,  rising  abruptly  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  twxnty 
feet,  tw'o  miles  from  the  shore,  and  three  miles  east  of  the  ancient 
royal  burgh  of  North  Berwick.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Boece  describes  it,  as  it  might  still  be  described, 
as  ‘  ane  wonderful  crag,  risand  within  the  sea,  w  ith  so  narrow 
and  strait  hals  (passage),  that  na  schip  nor  boit  may  arrive  hot 
allanerlic  at  ane  part  of  it.  The  crag  is  called  the  Bas  ;  umvin- 
nable  by  ingine  of  man.  In  it  are  coves,  als  profitable  for 
defence  of  men  as  (if)  thay  were  biggit  be  crafty  industry.  Every 
thing  that  is  in  that  crag  is  ful  of  admiration  and  w^onder.’  And 
yet — here  is  the  sting  of  the  recollection — we,  incurious,  unphilo- 
sophical,  vulgar  gazers  as  wx  were  at  the  time,  could  absolutely 
view  this  monument  of  nature  for  months  and  years  with  a  degree 
of  carelessness  that  now  surprises  us.  As  a  fine  object,  diversi- 
fying  the  sea  prospect,  while  pursuing  our  studies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  ohm  memmisse  jitvabit,  we  regarded  it  with 
admiration  day  after  day  as  we  traversed  the  Carlton  Hill;  but, 
fnirabile  dtctu,  there  it  ended.  Why  not  visit  the  spot  ?  ^  by 
not,  instead  of  the  Saturday  afternoon’s  ramble  around  and  up 
the  heights  of  Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur’s  Scat,  over  and  over 
again  repeated,  repair  to  the  Bass — investigate  its  peculiarities  * 
dive  into  its  recesses,  and  so  forth  ?  Why  not  suggest  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  some  companion  of  the  time  ?  Verv  true  ;  w  by  not  ? 
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Gentle  reader,  you  have  our  confession,  and  regret ;  but  if  you 
would  allow  us  some  apology,  the  diversity  and  ardour  of  our 
academical  pursuits  in  other  respects  might  be  something,  and 
still  more  the  curious  fact  that  visitors  from  a  distance,  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  professors,  and  the  crowding  multitudes  of  ^Auld  Reekie,’ 
have  all  done  the  same,  till  the  projector  of  this  volume,  Mr.  J. 
Crawford,  undertook  to  induce  five  gentlemen  first  to  amuse  and 
instruct  themselves  and  the  public,  by  visiting  and  then  writing 
the  history  and  science  of  this  solitary  piece  of  magnificence.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  the  matter  in  the  w  ords  of  one  of  them : — 

‘  In  these  days  of  joint-stock  speculation,  it  will  not  excite  surprise 
that  a  literary  work  should  be  got  up  on  a  principle  somewhat  similar. 
We  sec  no  reason  why  authors  may  not  invest  their  wits,  as  merchants 
do  tlieir  wealth,  in  a  common  capital,  nor  W'hy  a  good  book  may  not  be 
produced  by  a  judicious  combination  of  scrip  and  division  of  labour. 
The  only  feature  of  the  present  undertaking  which  seems  to  require 
explanation,  is  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  ground  selected  for  our 
operations.  We  must  confess  that  it  has  been  barely  sufficient  to  afford 
room  for  five  of  us,  and  that  we  have  been  in  danger  occasionally  of 
jostling  and  tripping  each  other  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings.  But 
it  would  ill  have  become  us  to  quarrel  with  this,  when  we  reflected  how 
very  different  our  confinement  has  been  from  that  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners  formerly  doomed  to  languish  on  this  barren  rock,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  were  not  only  allowed,  what  they  were  often  denied, 
“  the  liberty  of  the  whole  island,”  but  invited  to  extend  our  researches 
as  far  back  as  the  time  when  rocks  and  islands  in  general  came  into 
existence.  Nor  is  the  narrowness  of  the  spot,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  terminus  of  our  diverging  lines,  altogether  without  its  advant¬ 
ages.  A  larger  field,  embracing  other  castles,  formerly  devoted  to  the 
same  purposes  with  the  Bass,  might,  no  doubt,  have  furnished  ampler 
materials  for  illustration ;  but,  by  confining  ourselves  to  one,  we  secure 
unity  of  design,  and  what  the  scene  lacks  in  point  of  grandeur,  it 
g.ains  in  point  of  interest — on  the  same  principle  that  Sterne  “took 
his  single  captive,  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  looked 
at  him  through  the  twilight  ojp  his  grated  door,  to  take  his  picture.”  * — 
Preface, 

The  first  paper  in  the  series  contains  the  ‘  Civil  and  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  History  of  the  Hass  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M‘Crie. 
Ihe  earliest  notice  of  this  remarkable  rock  is  in  connexion  with 
the  hermit  St.  Baldred,  one  of  the  number  probably  driven 
hither  by  persecution,  or  by  the  wars  between  the  Scots  and  the 
IMcts.  He  is  supposed,  according  to  the  spirit  of  those  remote 
times,  to  have  wrought  extraordinary  miracles,  and  died  on  the 
6th  of  March,  in  the  year  606.  The  most  ancient  proprietors 
of  the  island  were  the  family  of  the  Lauders.  A  charter  in 
favour  of  Robert  Lauder,  from  William  de  Lambert,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  dates  as  far  back  as  1316.  It  continued  in  posses- 
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sion  of  this  family  for  about  five  centuries.  The  first  time  we 
hear  of  its  being  employed  as  a  fortified  place,  is  in  the  year 
1405,  when  it  afforded  a  temporary  retreat  to  James,  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  Robert  III.,  before  embarking  on  that  ill-fated  expe¬ 
dition  which  issued  in  his  being  taken  by  the  English,  and 
detained  nineteen  years  in  captivity.  The  Bass  was  one  of  the 
*  strengths’  or  fortresses  of  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  consequence  of  the  invasion  under  Cromwell  in  1650,  the  public 
records  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  deposited  in  this  place ; 
but  it  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  and  in  April  1652,  his  Par¬ 
liament  ordered  a  Major-General  Dean  to  cause  the  public  records 
of  the  Kirk,  taken  in  the  isle,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  These,  it  is  believed,  were  the  same  which,  after 
travelling  back  to  Scotland,  were  again  conveyed  to  England, 
and  perished  in  the  fire  of  the  House  of  Commons,  October  1834. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  masters  and  inmates  of  the  rock  were 
changed.  Having  been  possessed  first  by  the  Laird  of  Waugh- 
ton,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
it  was  purchased  in  October  1671  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  the 
name  of  the  Government,  for  a  state  prison.  The  price  was 
£4000,  and  Lauderdale  obtained  the  title  of  ‘  Captain  of  the 
Bass,*  with  the  more  substantial  possession  of  £100  a  year. 

In  the  days  of  persecution  against  the  Presbyterians,  many  of 
their  number  were  incarcerated  in  this  rock,  in  cells  of  very 
diminutive  size,  where  they  frequently  died  under  the  treatment 
of  unpitying  jailors.  Upon  the  Revolution,  the  Bass,  after  hold¬ 
ing  out  under  Maitland,  the  deputy-governor,  in  the  name  of  the 
exiled  king,  till  1690,  w  as  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
Government;  but  strangely  fell  again  into  the  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  the  adherents  of  James,  in  consequence  of  a  few  daring 
officers,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Cromdale,  and  sent  to 
the  Bass,  forming  a  successful  plan  for  surprising  the  place.  For 
a  long  time  they  plundered  merchant  vessels,  and  exacted  tribute 
of  all  that  came  within  their  power.  At  length  William  III. 
despatched  two  ships  of  war,  which  reduced  them  to  the  necessity 
of  capitulating  in  April  1694.  The  fortifications  and  buildings 
were  subsequently  demolished,  and  the  cannon  and  ammunition 
removed  in  1701,  In  1706,  the  Bass  was  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  President  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  reserving  the  power  of  re- 
fortifying  it,  if  deemed  expedient ;  and  it  remains  the  property  of 
his  lineal  descendant.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of  North  Berwick. 

It  is  rather  a  whimsical  arrangement  to  interpose  the  ‘  Geolo^’ 
of  the  Bass,*  between  its  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  history  and  its 
Martyrology,  the  former  and  latter  being  naturally  associated. 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  the  w'riter  of  this  article,  is  well  known  for  his 
competency,  but  in  order,  we  suppose,  to  relieve  the  dryness 
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of  the  scientific  detail,  he  has  introduced  sundry  extraneous 
points,  with  which,  however,  we  find  no  fault;  as  in  such 
a  work  we  wish  to  be  amused  as  well  as  instructed.  But  our 
space  being  limited,  we  omit  further  notice  here,  after  simply 
thanking  Mr.  Miller  for  his  contribution,  in  order  to  give  what 
will  be  more  gratifying  to  the  general  reader,  some  account  of 
the  ‘  Martyrology  of  the  Bass,’  which  constitutes  the  third  article, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Anderson.  This  occupies  the  far  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  volume,  and  is  calculated  to  awaken  much  interest. 
About  forty  names  of  worthy  men  are  produced,  who  were  impri¬ 
soned  for  their  Presbyterian  principles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  body  of  Christians  had  used  the  most  active  exertions 
for  his  restoration  ;  but  as  is  truly  remarked,  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  his  real  character,  for  he  had  imbibed  the  same 
notions  of  absolute  power  with  J ames  VI.  He  hated  Presbytery 
because  its  genius  was  favourable  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  he  loved  Prelacy  because  it  was  a  more  convenient  instru¬ 
ment  of  promoting  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Although  he 
had  sworn  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  engaged  to 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  established 
by  law,  and  professed  to  the  Commissioners  sent  to  Breda,  liberal 
views  and  attachment  to  their  cause,  he  took  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  of  falsifying  his  pretences  and  vow’s.  Prelacy  was  esta¬ 
blished,  and  Presbyterian  nonconformity  persecuted.  Robert 
Gillespie  was  the  first  prisoner.  He  had  violated  the  law  against 
Conventicles  by  preaching,  praying,  and  expounding  Scripture, 
and  that  ‘  upon  a  pretended  unlawful  license,’  or  without  having 
been  ordained  by  a  bishop  :  but  the  chief  sufferers  during  these 
melancholy  years  were  Peden,  Bell,  Fraser  of  Brea,  Thomas 
Hog,  Robert  Traill,  John  McGilligen,  Patrick  Anderson,  Gilbert 
Rule,  John  Dickson,  and  John  Blackadder.  Our  readers  will 
be  gratified  by  a  sketch  or  two  as  a  specimen. 

Alexander  Peden  was  born  in  1026,  and  settled  at  New  Glen- 
luce,  in  Galloway,  a  little  before  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  one  of  nearly  four  hundred  ministers  w  ho  refused  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Act  of  1662,  requiring  all  ministers  inducted 
since  1649,  to  receive  presentations  from  their  respective  patrons, 
and  collation  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  in  which  they 
resided  before  the  20th  of  September  of  that  year,  under  penalty 
of  deprivation.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1663,  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  ordered  letters  to  be  direeted  against  him  and 
twenty. five  ministers  in  Galloway,  commanding  them  and  their 
families  to  remove,  and  forbidding  them  to  exercise  any  part  of 
their  ministerial  functions,  and  to  appear  before  the  Council  on 
the  24th  of  March.  But,  though  thus  ejected,  he  had  the  courage 
to  preach  the  gospel  wherever  he  found  opportunity.  The 
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Council,  on  receiving  information  of  this,  issued  letters  against 
him  and  several  others.  Peden  joined  the  Covenanters  >vlio  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  were  defeated  at  Pentland  Hills,  but  he  only 
accompanied  them  a  short  distance.  l.heir  object  was  not  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  but  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances, 
and  prevent  the  ruling  powers  from  treating  them  with  injustice 
and  severity.  In  166G,  however,  a  proclamation  was  sent  forth 
against  Peden  and  others  who  were  concerned  in  the  insurrection, 
and  a  warrant  was  subsequently  signed  for  criminally  charging 
them  before  the  Justiciary  Court.  In  1670,  he  appears  to  have 
visited  Ulster  and  preached  to  great  multitudes.  On  returning 
to  Scotland  in  June  1672,  he  was  apprehended,  and  after  exami¬ 
nation  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  condemned 
to  the  prison  of  the  Bass ;  where  he  was  confined  about 
four  years.  For  a  long  time  he  was  denied  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-prisoners,  but  afterwards  they  were  allowed  to 
walk  two  and  two  together  for  a  limited  period  in  the  day-time. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  displayed  great  patience,  humility, 
and  virtue: — 

‘  One  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  life  of  Peden,  is  the  authority 
with  which  he  spake.  The  bold  and  awakening  tenor  of  his  address, 
both  to  private  individuals  and  before  a  public  auditory,  reminds  us  of 
Elijah  or  John  the  Baptist,  speaking  in  tones  of  astonishment  and 
alarm  in  the  ears  of  their  impenitent  countrymen.  When  he  was  pri. 
soncr  in  the  Bass,  one  Sabbath  morning,  being  engaged  in  the  public 
worship  of  God,  a  young  woman  came  to  the  chamber-door,  “  mocking 
with  loud  laughter.”  He  said,  “  Poor  thing,  thou  mockest  andlaugh- 
est  at  the  worship  of  God  ;  but  ere  long  God  will  work  such  a  sudden 
surjuising  judgment  on  thee  that  shall  stay  thy  laughing,  and  thou 
shaft  not  escape  it.”  Very  shortly  after,  as  she  was  walking  upon  the 
rock,  there  came  a  blast  of  wind  that  swept  her  into  the  sea,  and  she 
was  lost. 

*  Another  day,  while  he  was  w  alking  upon  the  rock,  some  soldiers 
passing  by  him,  one  of  them  cried,  “  The  devil  take  him !”  He  said, 

”  Fy»  fy»  poor  man,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  art  saying;  but  thou 
wilt  repent  that.”  At  w’hich  words  the  soldier  stood  astonished,  and 
w'ent  to  the  guard  distracted,  crying  aloud  for  Mr.  Peden,  saying  the 
de\il  w’ould  immediately  take  him.  Peden  came  and  spake  to  him,  ^ 
and  prayed  with  him.  The  next  morning  again  visiting  him,  he 
found  him  in  his  right  mind,  under  deep  convictions  of  guilt.  The  | 
guard  being  to  change,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  liis  arms ;  he  refused  i 
and  said,  “  I  w  ill  lift  no  arms  against  Jesus  Christ’s  cause,  nor  persecute 
his  j)eoplc  ;  I  have  done  that  too  long.”  The  governor  threatened  him 
with  death  the  next  day  at  ten  o’clock  ;  he  confidently  said  three  times, 

**  Though^you  should  tear  all  my  body  to  pieces,  I  w  ill  never  lift  arms 
that  W'ay.”  About  three  days  after  he  was  put  out  of  the  garrison  hy 
the  governor,  w  ho  sent  him  ashore.  Having  a  wife  and  children,  he 
took  a  house  in  East  Eothian,  where  he  became  an  eminent  Christian. 
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Peden  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Tolbooth,  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  year,  but  on 
preferring  a  petition  to  go  to  Ireland,  the  Council  banished  him 
to  the  plantations  in  America.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  arriving 
at  Gravesend,  and  finding  that  the  vessel  which  was  to  have 
token  him  and  his  fellow -prisoners  to  Virginia  was  gone,  the 
captain  allowed  them  to  land  and  shift  for  themselves.  They 
were  treated  with  kindness,  and  most  of  them  in  a  few  months 
regained  their  homes.  Peden  returned  to  Scotland  two  or  three 
times,  and  improved  many  opportunities  of  preaching  the 
gospel.  On  one  memorable  occasion  he  was  hotly  pursued  by 
the  soldiers,  who  at  that  time  hunted  the  fanatical  Presbyterians, 
as  they  were  called,  with  the  fury  of  blood-hounds.  Peden 
proposed  that  he  and  his  companions  in  flight  should  pray, 
when  a  mist  interposed  for  their  safety,  and  by  an  express  the 
pursuers  were  sent  in  a  different  direction.  Another  most  narrow 
escape,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1685,  is  recorded,  when  they  were 
pursued  by  dragoons  during  a  whole  day,  and  ran  for  thirty 
miles  over  marshy  ground,  continually  keeping  positions  which 
the  horses  could  not  approach.  After  this  Peden  wandered 
from  one  lurking-place  to  another,  to  elude  the  military,  but 
he  died  in  peace,  though  in  deep  poverty. 

James  Fraser,  of  Brea,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  July,  1639. 
His  father.  Sir  James  Fraser,  was  the  second  son  of  Simon, 
seventh  Lord  Lo vat,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  James  Lord 
Down ;  ^  but  what  he  considered  still  more  honourable,  both  his 
parents  feared  God.’  He  became  decidedly  pious  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  first  academical  course  had 
relation  to  the  law,  but  from  distaste  he  abandoned  this  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  July,  1672,  he 
received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Council  for  keeping 
conventicles.  After  wading  through  these  troubles  for  two 
years,  he  was  again  summoned  on  the  same  ground,  and  failing 
to  appear,  was  denounced  as  a  rebel.  In  1675,  when  letters  of 
'  intercommuning’  were  proclaimed  against  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  the  most  zealous  Nonconformists,  Fraser  was  included ;  but 
the  persecuting  effort  did  not  succeed.  He  evaded  seizure,  till 
through  the  treachery  of  a  servant-maid,  he  was  apprehended  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  while  engaged  in  fiimily  prayer.  The 
provost  of  Edinburgh  sent  him  immediately  to  prison,  and 
informed  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  desired  the  gaoler  to  keep 
him  closely  confined.  After  examination,  he  was  sent,  with 
Mitchell,  under  an  escort  of  twelve  horsemen  and  thirty  foot, 
to  the  Bass.  To  beguile  the  hours  of  his  confinement,  and  turn 
his  leisure  to  some  profitable  account,  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  scriptures,  in  reading  books  of 
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theology,  and  in  writing  on  various  religious  subjects.  Amongst 
other  topics,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  ‘  Justifying  Faith,’  which 
involved  him  in  much  controversy.  After  an  incarceration  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  the  Council  complied  with  a  petition  for 
his  release,  ^  upon  his  finding  sufficient  caution,’  under  the  pain 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots,  to  enter  himself  in  prison  when 
he  should  be  called ;  and  that,  during  the  time  of  his  enlarge¬ 
ment,  he  should  ^  live  orderly,  in  obedience  to  law,  under  the 
pain  aforesaid.’  By  ‘living  orderly,’  the  government  meant 
that  he  should  abstain  from  preaching  in  the  fields  or  houses ; 
but  his  conscience  forbidding  this,  the  Council  refused  him 
liberty.  The  king,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 
ordered  that  such  prisoners  for  Nonconformity  as  had  been 
accessory  to  that  rising  should  be  liberated ;  Fraser  was  removed 
in  consequence  from  the  Bass  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
from  which  he  was  soon  liberated,  on  giving  bond  to  appear 
under  the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  marks  in  case  of  failure. 

During  more  than  two  years,  he  lived  in  an  unsettled  manner, 
chiefly  in  the  north,  preaching  both  publicly  and  in  private 
houses.  But  he  experienced  fresh  persecutions.  Being  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Council,  he  produced  a  very  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  many  of  the  Councillors,  who  were  inclined  to  acquit 
him ;  but  the  Bishops,  to  whom  his  case  was  ultimately  referred, 
decided  that  he  ought  to  be  punished,  and  he  w^as  accordingly 
condemned  to  the  fine  of  five  thousand  marks,  and  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  castle  of  Blackness  till  it  was  paid.  He  w^as  sent 
there  accordingly,  after  six  weeks’  confinement  in  Edinburgh.  On 
the  petition  of  his  brother-in-law,  how’ever,  he  was  set  at  liberty 
at  the  end  of  seven  w^eks,  on  condition  that  he  should  imme¬ 
diately  remove  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  return  without 
the  King’s  or  Council’s  permission.  About  the  end  of  May, 
1682,  he  departed  for  London,  where  he  frequently  preached. 
But  new  sufferings  awaited  him.  When  Lord  Russell  and 
Colonel  Sidney  were  executed,  he  w’as  apprehended  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  being  concerned  in  the  alleged  plot.  Evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  being  in  his  favour,  he  w^as  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
was  ordered  to  test  his  loyalty  by  putting  to  him  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  the  Oxford  oath.  He 
w’as  willing  to  comply  with  the  first  only,  and  in  consequence 
was  commuted  to  Newgate  for  six  months.  When  again  set  at 
liberty,  he  resumed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  much 
acceptance.  After  the  Revolution,  he  became  minister  of  Cul- 
ross,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Fife,  where  he  continued  faith- 
fully  to  discharge  his  duties,  beloved  and  revered  for  w’isdom 
^d  piety,  till  his  death,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1698.  His 
last  words  were,  ‘  I  am  full  of  the  consolations  of  Christ.’ 
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We  select  for  notice  one  other  brief  biography,  which  embraces 
an  account  of  some  meetings  that  exhibit  a  curious  but  interesting 
view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  time.  John  Dickson  was  ordained 
minister  of  Rotherglen,  in  1656,  at  a  period  when  disputes  ran 
high  between  the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  were  active  in  his  settlement.  Soon  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  Dickson  was  summoned  before  the  Committee  of 
Estates  in  consequence  of  some  alleged  disrespectful  expressions 
uttered  in  the  pulpit  against  them  and  the  government.  On  ap¬ 
pearing  he  was  immediately  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth,  but 
having  afterwards  made  some  acknowledgments,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  ministerial  charge.  Falling,  however,  under  the 
requirements  of  an  act  passed  in  1662,  with  which  he  could  not 
conscientiously  comply,  he  was  compelled,  with  hundreds  more, 
to  abandon  his  situation.  Although  not  from  the  first,  yet  at  an 
early  period,  he  united  with  the  ejected  ministers  in  the  perilous 
work  of  field-preaching,  sometimes  by  night,  and  sometimes  by 
day.  In  June,  1670,  he,  with  Mr.  Blackadder,  another  of  the 
confessors,  united  in  a  great  meeting  on  the  hill  of  Beath,  near 
Dunfermline.  This  was  among  the  first  ^  armed  conventicles,’ 
and  was  attended  with  an  eminent  degree  of  spiritual  benefit. 
The  people  began  to  assemble  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
many  continued  on  the  hill  all  night.  Early  the  next  morning 
a  tent  was  erected,  and  Dickson  commenced  his  labours  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  Christ’s  kingly  office  and 
power,  the  great  truth  for  which  the  Presbyterians  vehemently 
contended.  The  lieutenant  of  the  militia  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  collecting  his  men,  but  the  service  passed  without  disturb¬ 
ance.  In  the  afternoon  Blackadder  preached,  when  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  approached  with  some  of  his  men.  Having  alighted  from 
his  horse  he  stood  for  a  time,  and  then  attempted  to  remount, 
when  the  people  requested  him  to  stay,  fearing  he  was  about  to 
bring  up  his  party.  He  refused  and  threatened,  drawing  his 
staff.  This  was  observed  by  the  laird  of  Barscob  and  another 
young  man,  who  mistook  it  for  a  sword ;  they  exclaimed,  ‘  Rogue, 
are  you  drawing  ?  ’  Blackadder,  upon  this,  broke  off  his  dis¬ 
course,  and  protested  against  doing  him  an  injury.  He  also 
caused  his  horse  to  be  given  him,  stating  that  they  came  to  do 
violence  to  no  man,  but  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace.  The 
government  ^vas  much  exasperated  by  exaggerated  reports  of 
this  meeting,  and  on  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  soon  afterwards, 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  field  conventicles  to  be  punishable 
With  death  to  the  minister  and  the  convener. 

Dickson  and  Blackadder  were  summoned  before  the  Council 
in  August,  1670,  and  failing  to  appear  they  were  denounced. 
Jbe  former  retired  to  London,  but  soon  returned  to  Scotland, 
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and  continued  his  public  and  itinerant  labours.  He  held  a 
meeting  in  Crail,  in  a  private  house,  at  night,  into  which  the 
militia  broke  with  drawn  swords,  and  seized  the  minister,  the 
laird  of  Kinkel,  and  others.  However  they  compounded  with 
the  lieutenant  and  were  liberated.  They  would  have  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  troopers  instantly  afterwards,  but  escaped  by  a 
back  door.  In  1674,  the  Council  sent  out  parties  of  horse  to 
apprehend  the  most  notorious  preachers  at  conventicles,  and  a 
thousand  marks  were  offered  for  Dickson ;  but  he  continued  in 
safety  several  years. 

In  1677  the  Lord’s  Supper  began  to  be  celebrated  in  the  open 
field,  at  two  of  which  services  Dickson  assisted.  Both  of  them 
were  ^  armed  conventicles,’  it  being  necessary  thus  to  defend  the 
assemblies  against  military  assault,  and  to  ^ay  the  fears  of  the 
people.  The  detail  of  these  communion  services  is  given  from 
‘  Blackadder’s  Memoirs.’  The  first  was  at  East  Nisbet,  in  the 
Merse.  Several  thousands  assembled ;  but  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  their  being  dispersed,  as  there  were  rumours  that 
the  Earl  of  Hume  intended  to  attack  them  with  his  troop  of 
horse.  The  assembly,  however,  was  defended  by*  several  gentle¬ 
men,  who  equipped  seven  or  eight  score  of  horse  on  the  Satur¬ 
day.  The  place  of  assembly  was  a  pleasant  and  verdant  ‘  haugh,’ 
with  a  spacious  brae  in  front,  and  on  either  hand,  in  form  of  a 
semicircle,  the  communion  tables  being  disposed  in  the  midst  of 
it.  Each  day,  at  the  dismissing  of  the  assembly,  the  horsemen 
drew  up  in  a  body  till  the  congregation  left  the  place,  and  then 
marched  up  in  order  behind  the  ministers  and  people,  escorting 
them  to  their  respective  towns.  In  the  morning  they  returned 
under  similar  protection.  The  Sabbath  is  described  as  calm  and 
peaceful.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  communicated.  ‘  The 
tables  were  served  by  some  gentlemen  and  other  individuals 
eminent  for  their  piety.  The  ministers  were  remarkably  assisted, 
and  the  wdiole  scene  was  interesting  and  solemnizing.’  Black- 
adder  says  in  his  ‘  Memoirs,’  ‘  It  w’as  a  time  of  much  coun¬ 
tenance  and  infiuence  from  the  Lord  on  all  his  ordinances  and 
instruments,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  that  remarkable 
w'ork,  wdth  blessed  effects  on  not  a  few,  both  far  and  near,  which 
it  is  hoped  remain  to  this  day.  James  Learmont,  before  many 
thousands,  in  his  last  words  on  the  scaffold,  did  confidently  testify 
to  the  commendation  of  the  glorious  presence  and  powerful 
grace  of  Christ,  which  he  observed,  and  which  he  found  on  those 
days  at  East  Nisbet.  He  was  hanged,  like  many  others,  for 
being  present  at  one  of  these  meetings  at  Whitekirk  in  East 
Lothian,  and  for  adhering  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  dis- 
]>cuscd  in  purity  and  po>ver,  at  those  meetings  called  conventicles, 
c  may  be  devoutly  thankful  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  happier 
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times,  and  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  religious  illumination. 
We  question  not  that  the  communicants  enjoyed  much  spiritual 
pleasure  on  those  great  occasions,  but  we  must  leave  it  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  casuistry  to  that  which  we  possess  to  justify  their  armed 
protectionists.  Let  persecutors  do  their  worst;  the  glory  of 
Christianity  is  its  self-protecting  and  self-sustaining  power ;  the 
might  of  its  very  dcfencelessness,  its  repudiation  of  all  weapons 
but  its  holy  and  heavenly  principles. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  Dick¬ 
son  desisted  from  preaching  in  the  fields.  The  government 
being  exasperated  into  a  more  relentless  persecution,  exceeded 
even  the  severity  of  the  new-made  laws,  by  murdering  the  people 
on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields.  In  1G80  Dickson  was  apprehended 
and  brought  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  there  sentenced 
to  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bass,  where  he  remained  about  six 
years.  Letters  to  his  friends  bespeak  some  depression,  not  to  say 
irritation  of  mind,  intermingled,  however,  with  strong  consolation. 
He  saw  through  the  dark  clouds  which  enveloped  the  suffering 
Church  of  Scotland,  and,  on  one  occasion,  expresses  himself  in 
these  striking  terms : — ^  O  Britain  1  blessed  of  all  places  of  God’s 
earth  in  fruits,  which  shall  spring  from  the  seed  after  the  gospel 
seed  has  been  sown.  The  corn-fields  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Britain  have  gotten  seed  upon  seed,  double  seed.  What 
must  the  increase  be  ?  O  happy  harvest  1  O  blessed  reapers  ! 
in  that  day  when  the  crown  shall  flourish  on  his  head,  which, 
budding  through  martyr’s  blood,  shall  blossom  and  fill  the  earth 
with  joy.’ 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1686,  the  ministers  who  were  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  Bass  were  brought  to  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh, 
and  offered  their  liberty  on  condition  of  abstaining  from  preach¬ 
ing,  and  attending  their  parish  churches.  Dickson,  though  he 
acknowledged  James  VII.  as  his  sovereign,  and  in  this  differed 
from  the  Cameronians,  refused  to  come  under  an  engagement 
not  to  keep  conventicles,  and  declare  the  unlawfulness  of 
rising  in  arms  against  the  government  under  any  circumstances. 
He  was,  therefore,  sent  back  to  the  Bass.  Being  now  in  an  in¬ 
firm  state  of  health  and  advanced  in  years,  he  petitioned  the 
Council  to  allow  him  to  occupy  his  own  house  at  Edinburgh  on 
finding  security  to  present  himself  when  called  for.  This  was 
conceded  for  a  few  weeks,  under  a  penalty  of  5000  marks.  No¬ 
thing  more  is  herird  of  him  till  after  the  Revolution,  when  he 
again  became  minister  of  his  old  parish  Rutherglcn,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1700,  having  been  engaged  during 
forty-three  or  forty-four  years,  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 
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Abt.  X. —  The  Question  of  Arbitration  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
being  the  Substance  of  the  Debate  on  Mr,  Cobden^s  Motion  tn  favour 
of  Arbitration  Treaties  instead  of  War ^  for  the  settlement  of  Inter, 
national  Disputes,  With  an  Appendix,  London  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

Eulogies  of  peace  and  execrations  of  war,  have  been  common 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Despite  the  fierce  energy  with  which 
the  malignant  passions  of  our  nature  hurry  men  into  violence, — 
despite  the  systematic  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  selfish  and 
interested  men  to  deprave  the  human  conscience  on  this  subject, 
by  clothing  the  hugest  crime  in  the  garb  of  virtue, — despite  the 
ignoble  prostitution  of  genius  and  eloquence  to  the  vile  purpose 
of  sanctifying  homicide,  under  the  name  of  glory ;  it  is  not  often 
that  men  oecome  so  dead  to  all  sentiments  of  justice  and  huma¬ 
nity,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  infinite  atrocities  of  war  and  the 
blessedness  and  beauty  of  peace.  It  was  in  ancient  Rome  that 
the  military  system  reached  its  culminating  point  of  greatness 
and  renown.  The  Romans  prosecuted  war,  not  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  inflamed  passion,  or  even  solely  to  gratify  the  purposes 
of  personal  or  national  ambition  ;  but  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  pur¬ 
suit  good,  great,  and  praiseworthy  in  itself.  They  gave  it  a  per¬ 
manent  and  scientific  organization.  It  was  the  object  to  which 
the  energies  of  the  national  character  were  gravely  and  habi¬ 
tually  consecrated.  It  was  deified  and  worshipped  as  the  tutelary 
god  of  the  country,  and  all  that  it  could  produce  of  strength, 
genius,  and  wisdom,  were  dedicated  to  its  service.  The  temple 
of  Janus  was  scarcely  shut  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  its 
fall.  The  sinister  example  of  this  iron  race,  embalmed  in  the 
poetry  and  eloquence  which  they  were  civilized  enough  to 
produce,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  enveloped  in  the  super¬ 
stitious  halo  of  classic  dignity  and  grace,  has  poisoned  the  mind 
of  the  world  for  ages,  and  led  even  Christendom  to  bow  before 
the  image  of  brute  force  which  they  erected,  instead  of  that 
divine  principle  of  benevolence  and  brotherhood  embodied  in  the 
person  and  consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  great  Redeemer. 
And  yet  we  find  that  even  the  Roman  writers,  living  as  they  ever 
did  in  this  delirium  of  military  glory,  had  occasionally  lucid  in¬ 
tervals,  during  which  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  truth  beamed 
upon  them.  V  irgil  and  Ovid  sung  of  a  golden  age,  when 

‘  Sine  militis  usu 

Mollia  secursD  peragebant,  otia  mentes.’ 

Cicero,  out  of  whose  writings,  as  has  been  said  of  those  of 
Burke,  may  be  culled  maxims  in  support  of  the  most  opposite 
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systems,  while  affirming  in  one  part  of  his  *  De  Officiis,’  that 
war  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  says  elsewhere,  that  ‘  the  conten¬ 
tion  by  violence  belongs  properly  only  to  brutes.’  ‘  War,  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  famine,’  he  adds,  ^  have  been  the  great  scourges  of 
mankind.  The  two  latter  are  always  mentioned  with  horror, 
while  the  former  is  so  blazoned  with  the  trophies  of  heroism  and 
valorous  exploits,  that  while  patriots  exclaim  loudly  against  the 
conduct  of  war,  and  all  complain  of  its  expenditure y  and  wish  for 
peace,  hut  few  are  found  who  object  to  its  principle »  Do  not  these 
significant  words  of  the  Roman  orator  describe  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  the  state  of  the  case,  as  it  prevails  now  among  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  I  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  says,  ‘  The  very  things 
which,  if  men  had  done  them  in  their  private  capacity,  they 
would  expiate  with  their  lives,  we  extol  when  they  perpetrate 
them  in  their  regimentals.  We  punish  murders  and  massacres 
committed  among  private  persons,  but  what  do  we  with  w^ars,  the 
glorious  crime  of  murdering  whole  nations  ?  Here  avarice  and 
cruelty  know  no  bounds.  Barbarities  are  authorized  by  decree 
of  senate  and  votes  of  the  people  ;  and  enormities  forbidden  in 
private  persons  are  here  enjoined  by  legislatures.’  Lucan  intro¬ 
duces  Julius  Caesar  as  giving  expression  while  crossing  the  Ru¬ 
bicon,  to  the  following  pithy  maxim,  which  embodies  the  entire 
principle  and  spirit  of  the  military  system  : — 

‘  Now  Peace  and  Law,  I  bid  you  both  farewell.* 

And  Juvenal,  with  that  terrible  earnestness  which  distinguishes 
his  Satires,  in  describing  ‘  man’s  inhumanity  to  man,’  points  us 
to  the  examples  of  the  fiercest  brutes  as  teaching  a  lesson  of 
comparative  moderation  and  concord. 

‘  Sed  jam  serpentum  major  concordia ;  parcit 
Cognatis  maculis  similis  fera ;  quando  leoni 
Fortior  eripuit  vitam  leo?  quo  nemore  unquam 
Expiravit  aper  majoribus  dentibus  apri  ? 

Indica  tigris  agit  rapida  cum  tigride  pacem 
Perpetuam  ;  saevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis.’  * 


•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  ‘  Rokeby,*  has  imitated  these  lines  of  the  Roman 
satirist : — 

*  *rhe  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth, 

Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth ; 

Nature,  who  loves  the  claims  of  kind, 

Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assigned ; 

The  falcon  poised  on  soaring  wing 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring; 

The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox’s  lair, 

The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare; 

The 
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Our  object  in  citing  these  passages  from  Roman  writers,  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  pedantic  display  of  school-boy  learning, 
but  to  show  how  little  progress  has  been  made  on  this  subject 
since  their  time,  and  to  prove  to  Christian  men  and  ministers  how 
little  merit  there  is,  and  how  little  practical  influence  on  nationid 
opinion,  in  the  occasional  utterance  of  mere  vague  generalities 
of  sentiment  on  the  evils  of  war,  which  many,  nevertheless, 
seem  to  think  quite  sufficient  to  absolve  their  consciences  from 
responsibility  on  the  subject,  while  they  not  only  themselves 
abstain  from  all  efforts  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  vehemently  contemn 
and  ridicule  those  who  do.  There  is  on  this  question,  as  on  that 
of  slavery,  an  immense  amount  of  abstract  philanthropy,  which 
contents  itself  with  shrugging  its  shoulders,  and  shaking  its  head, 
and  lifting  up  its  hands,  condemning  war  in  the  abstract,  while 
tolerating,  and  defending,  and  almost  eulogizing  it  in  the  con¬ 
crete.  Rut  if  this  is  all  that  we  as  Christians  have  to  give  to 
the  pacification  of  the  world — this  mere  sentimental  benevolence, 

‘  pampering  the  coward  heart,  with  feelings  all  too  delicate  for 
me^  w’hcrein  does  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century 
excel  the  pagan  philosophy  and  poetry  of  ancient  Rome  ?  No 
modern  divine  ever  reprobated  war  in  the  abstract  more  earnestly 
or  eloquently,  than  did  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  and  Juvenal.  ‘  But 
what  do  ye  more  than  othei's  T 

For  the  most  part,  the  exertions  made  by  a  few  enlightened 
and  benevolent  men  to  bring  the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel 
to  bear,  in  some  practical  shape,  on  the  administration  of 
the  world’s  affairs,  have  been  either  ignored  or  disclaimed,  if 
not  openly  denounced,  by  those  w^ho  assume  to  be  by  profession 
and  office  the  representatives  and  exponents  of  the  Christian  fiiith. 
Yes,  so  it  is,  that  while  this  hideous  and  blood-stained  Colossus 
bestrides  the  w’hole  earth,  lifting  its  insolent  front  in  the 
very  face  of  the  gospel,  as  if  in  contemptuous  mockery  of  its 
pretensions — w'hile  the  law  of  violence  and  injustice,  which  is 
the  only  law  of  war,  predominates  almost  unchallenged  in  the 
adjustment  of  international  relations — while  atrocities  of  cruelty 
and  blood  hardly  exceeded  in  the  most  savage  ages  of  barbarism 
arc  perpetrated  by  Christian  nations  under  banners  consecrated 

The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 

The  wolf  a  evours  the  fleecy  dam ; 

Even  tiger  fell  and  sullen  bear, 

Their  lik  eness  and  their  lineage  spare. 

Man  only  mars  kind  Nature’s  plan, 

And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man ; 

Plying  war’s  desultory  trade, 

Invasion,  flight,  and  ambuscade, 

.  Since  Nimrod,  Cush’s  mighty  son. 

At  first  the  bloody  game  begun.* 
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in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God — while  enormous  military  esta¬ 
blishments  stand  side  by  side  with  the  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  restraining  the  development  of 
liberty,  demoralizing  the  character  of  communities,  exhausting 
the  resources  of  the  people,  fomenting  national  animosities,  immi¬ 
nently  hazarding  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  menacing  with 
bankruptcy  the  exchequers  of  all  European  countries — while  so 
many  of  the  world’s  most  important  interests  are  importunately 
demanding  peace  as  the  only  condition  on  which  they  can 
hope  to  reach  expansion  and  maturity — while  the  material 
and  commercial  necessities  of  nations  are  bringing  them  daily 
into  closer  relations  of  inter-dependence  and  friendship — 
while  the  dominion  of  moral  power,  expressed  and  enforced 
through  the  medium  of  an  enlightened  Christian  opinion,  has 
already  smitten  to  the  earth  so  many  forms  of  inhumanity  and 
oppression — yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  there  are  not  a  few  Chris¬ 
tian  men  in  this  country,  to  whom  any  serious  attempt  to  abolish 
war,  by  substituting  an  appeal  to  reason  and  law  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes,  appears  so  exquisitely  ridi¬ 
culous,  that  they  exhaust  upon  it  and  its  advocates  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  contempt.  And  yet  few  of  these  persons  would 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  these  aims  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  that,  in  fact,  Christianity  demands  and 
enforces  their  recognition  by  communities  no  less  than  indivi¬ 
duals.  ‘  But  they  are  visionary,  chimerical,  Utopian,  impractica¬ 
ble.’  And  is  Christianity  then,  after  all,  an  impracticable  reli¬ 
gion  ?  Is  the  scheme  of  life,  which  it  depicts,  and  ajiparently  at 
least  enjoins,  designed  merely  as  an  imaginary  model,  fit  only  for 
one  of  those  Utopian  worlds,  which  poets  and  philosophers  have 
loved  to  create,  in  order  to  find  scope  for  their  fancy,  to  revel 
amid  scenes  of  supermundane  and  ideal  perfection  ?  Is  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  to  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  code  of  legislation, 
indeed,  for  Plato’s  ideal  ^  Republic,’  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s 
‘  Arcadia,’  or  Lord  Bacon’s  ‘  New  Atlantis ;’  but  far  too  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  visionary  for  us  to  dream  of  its  being  seriously  applied 
to  the  actual  and  ‘  work-a-day  world,’  which  men  arc  now 
doomed  to  inhabit?  We  are  jealous  for  the  honour  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  this  matter.  That  there  are  strong  aspirations,  influ¬ 
ences,  and  tendencies  at  work,  in  the  bosom  of  European  nations, 
which  must  lead,  ere  long,  to  a  permanent  and  universal  peace, 
no  man  of  ordinary  observation  can  be  so  blind  as  to  deny.  But 
this  great  consummation  w’ould  yield  to  us  but  imperfect  joy,  if 
We  found  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  not  the  principal  share 
m  the  triumph.  If  its  professors  and  preachers  insist,  how- 
(“ver,  that  its  principles  arc  too  fine  and  good  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  dusty  arena  of  national  and  political  life. 
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and  that  its  visions  of  peace  must  be  reserved  for  some  remote 
millennial  era,  then  *  enlargement  and  deliverance  shall  arise  to 
the  world  from  another  place.’  But  Christianity  will  have  lost  the 
glory.  *  I  am  convinced,’  said  M.  Francisque  Bonnet,  at  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Brussels,  ‘  that  a  general  international  jurisdiction  is 
the  expression  of  the  conscious  want  of  the  age,  although  at 
present  imperfectly  apprehended.  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  which 
morality  and  religion,  hy  isolating  themselves  too  much  from  the 
real  affairs  of  the  world,  have  failed  to  produce,  the  material 
necessities  of  the  nations  will  form  into  a  law.*  We  have  said 
that  there  is  a  strong,  somewhat  blind  tendency  in  this  direction. 
No  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  can  doubt  it.  A 
struggling  inarticulate  utterance,  as  the  helpless  wail  of  childhood 
in  its  hour  of  suffering,  has  been  heard  floating  indistinctly  on 
the  surface  of  European  society  for  centuries,  demanding  free¬ 
dom  from  the  crushing  incubus  of  the  war-system.  It  has  often 
been  drowned  in  the  bruit  of  battle,  but  amid  the  pauses  of  the 
storm  it  has  been  heard  again.  And  it  is  ever  waxing  louder, 
clearer,  and  more  confident.  Let  only  the  Christian  Church, 
under  the  inspiration  of  its  divine  principles,  add  its  voice  to 
those  of  bleeding  humanity,  fettered  commerce,  and  oppressed 
civilization,  and  it  shall  swell  into  a  volume  that  will  be  heard 
above  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  roar  of  cannon ;  compelling 
all  kings,  councils,  and  senates  to  yield  to  its  resistless  authority, 
it  will  resound  through  the  earth  '  like  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  like  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder,  and  like  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  w  ith  their  harps.’ 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  the  idea  of  establishing  a  uni¬ 
versal,  or  at  least  a  European  peace,  has  been  haunting  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  for  many  generations.  We  can  trace  a 
perpetual  succession  of  eminent  persons,  who,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  have  re-produced  this  idea  at  brief  intervals,  and 
urged  it  on  the  attention  of  mankind.  Among  these  names 
are  Hewy  IV.,  Sully,  William  Pain  Nicole,  the  Abbe  de 
Saint  Pierre,  Rousseau,  Immanuel  Xant,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Fourier,  De  Maistre,  and  others  hardly  less  distinguished. 
We  must  give  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  of  these  projects. 

Ihe  scheme  of  Henry  IV.  having  been  cut  short  by  the  dagger 
of  Ravwllac,  ere  it  had  attained  maturity,  perhaps  even  in  his 
ow’n  mind,  we  have  but  imperfect  information  of  its  character. 
The  fullest  exposition  of  it  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de 
Sully,  It  involved  the  association  of  all  European  States,  in  a 
great  confederation,  whose  difierences  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  supreme  court.  The  fatal  error  of  this  scheme 
was,  that  it  was  founded  on  a  political,  rather  than  a  moral  basis, 
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and  proposed  the  absurdity  of  enforcing  peace,  by  means  of  a 
large  armament,  to  which  every  nation,  forming  part  of  the 
confederacy,  should  contribute  its  contingent.  Nay,  indeed,  as 
the  consent  of  the  House  of  Austria  was,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
to  be  extorted  by  force,  and  the  boundaries  of  various  countries 
were  first  to  be  so  greatly  modified  and  altered,  as  would  have 
been  almost  tantamount  to  a  new  partition  of  Europe,  it  is  very 
probable  that  if  Henry  had  lived  long  enough  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  his  own  scheme,  it  would  have  led  to  a  general  and 
prolonged  war,  instead  of  the  establishment  of  universal  peace. 
Of  all  such  projects,  originating  in  the  tortuous  intrigues  of 
ambitious  monarchs  and  scheming  diplomatists,  and  made  to 
rest  on  that  very  appeal  to  brute  force,  which  they  pretend 
to  supersede,  the  friends  of  peace  may  well  say, 

‘  Non  tali  auxilio,  baud  istis  defensoribus.’ 

In  the  year  1622,  there  was  published  in  Paris,  anonymously, 
a  very  remarkable  work,  copies  of  which  are  now  extremely 
rare,  entitled  *  Le  Nouveau  Cyn^e,  ou  Discours  des  Occasions 
et  Moyens  d’establir  une  Paix  Generale,  et  la  Libert^  du  Com¬ 
merce  par  tout  le  Monde.’  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,*  we  have 
been  permitted  to  inspect  a  copy  of  this  singular  production.  On 
the  question  of  free  trade  and  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  that  of 
peace,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  greatly  in  advance  of  his 
age.  He  begins  by  an  address  to  kings,  for  whose  behoof  the 
work  is  specially  written,  in  which  he  says,  that  probably  their 
Majesties  do  not  need  his  counsel.  ^  But  inasmuch  as  advice 
proceeding  from  a  candid  and  disinterested  spirit,  is  ordinarily 
well  received, — and  as  fortune,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  liable 
to  change, — I  have  thought  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  season  to 
represent  to  you,  with  all  humility,  the  means  to  strengthen 
your  States,  by  the  establishment  of  a  universal  peace.  If  this 
matter  did  not  affect  your  own  particular  interests,  that  of  the 
public  would  suffice  to  exhort  you  to  have  compassion  on  the 
human  race,  who,  with  one  common  voice,  demand  peace,  and 
adjure  you,  even  for  your  own  sakes,  to  arrest  the  course  of 
their  miseries,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which  the  fury 
of  arms  has  hitherto  produced.  This  request  is  reasonable.  It 
IS  far  more  reasonable  to  pay  heed  to  it,  than  to  the  lawless  pas¬ 
sions  of  those  warriors  who,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  can  picture  nothing  before  their  minds  but  battles  and 
victories  ;  who  seem  to  be  delivered  up  to  a  kind  of  malediction, 
and  who  place  supreme  glory  in  injustice  and  the  oppression  of 
men.  I  will  not  amuse  myself  by  declaiming  against  these  people, 

•  Mr.  George  Sumner,  of  Paris. 
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whose  natural  disposition  is  prodigiously  perverse.  Let  it 
suffice  to  examine  the  causes  of  war,  by  which  we  shall  be  led 
to  deplore  the  blindness  of  those,  who  exercise  such  cruelties 
towards  each  other  upon  occasions  so  frivolous.’  lie  then 
explains  that  his  remarks  apply  only  to  international  wars,  and 
not  to  the  employment  of  the  necessary  means  to  repress  civil 
tumults  and  commotions.  His  exposure  of  the  causes  which 
generally  lead  to  national  conflicts,  and  the  fearful  evils  which 
they  entail  on  sovereigns  as  well  as  people,  is  exceedingly 
earnest  and  eloquent.  But  how  is  peace  to  be  permanently 
secured,  seeing  that  posterity  may  not  choose  to  abide  by  the 
treaties  which  the  present  generation  may  make  ?  To  answer 
this  objection,  it  might  sufiice  to  remind  the  reader  of  'what  we 
have  said  touching  the  causes  of  war,  among  which  there  are 
none  so  important  that  they  ought  to  occasion  the  rupture  of 
peace.  ‘  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  prevent  these  inconveniences, 
it  wdll  be  necessary  to  select  some  one  city,  where  all  the  sove¬ 
reigns  may  always  have  their  ambassadors,  to  the  end  that  dif¬ 
ferences  which  may  arise  might  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  assembly.  The  ambassadors  of  the  parties  interested 
shall  lay  open  the  complaints  of  their  masters,  and  the  other 
deputies  shall  judge  without  passion.  And  in  order  to  invest 
that  judgment  with  yet  greater  authority,  let  the  advice  of  the 
great  Republics  be  taken,  who  shall  also  have  their  agents  in 
the  same  place.  I  say,  the  great  Republics,  like  those  of  ^  enice 
and  Switzerland,  and  not  those  petty  lordships  which  cannot 
maintain  themselves,  and  depend  for  protection  upon  others. 
And  if  any  one  should  resist  the  decree  of  so  illustrious  a  com¬ 
pany,  he  would  incur  disgrace  with  all  the  other  princes,  which 
w  ould  be  a  proper  means  of  bringing  him  to  reason.  Now’,  the 
most  convenient  place  for  such  an  assembly  is  the  territory  of 
\  enice,  because  it  is  neutral  and  indifferent  to  all  princes.  It 
is  closely  adjacent,  also,  to  the  most  famous  monarchies  of  the 
earth, — those  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  tw  o  Emperors,  and  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  It  is  not  far  from  France,  Tartary,  Muscovy, 
Poland,  England,  and  Denmark.  As  to  Persia,  China,  Ethio¬ 
pia,  the  East  and  West  Indies — these  countries  are  indeed  very 
remote ;  but  navigation  w’ill  supply  that  inconvenience,  and  for 
so  good  an  object,  men  will  not  refuse  to  take  a  long  voyage.’ 

We  should  be  pleased,  had  our  limits  permitted,  to  treat  our 
readers  to  many  other  extracts  from  this  admirable  old  hook. 
I  he  author,  doubtless,  belonged  to  that  class  of  w  hom  Charles 
Mackay  sings  in  one  of  his  heart-stirring  lyrics, — 


‘  ho  while  they  live  are  ranked  as  mad, 
And  are  placed  in  the  cold  world’s  ban, 
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For  sending  their  bright,  far-seeing  souls, 

Three  centuries  in  the  van. 

They  toil  in  penury  and  grief. 

Unknown  if  not  maligned ; 

Forlorn,  forlorn,  bearing  the  scorn 
Of  the  meanest  of  mankind.* 

And  yet  we  cordially  join  in  that  lofty  inspiration  of  hope, 
which  never  quits  the  poet : — 

‘  But  truth  will  conquer  at  the  last ; 

For  round  and  round  we  run. 

And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done.* 

But  we  proceed  with  our  brief  historic  survey.  Among  the 
writings  of  Nicole,  the  friend  of  Pascal,  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Essais  de  Morale,’  there  is  a  ^  Traits  des 
Moyens  de  conserver  la  Paix  avec  Ics  Hommes,’  which  is  some¬ 
times  printed  with  the  ^  Pens^cs  de  Pascal,’  and  which  Voltaire 
characterised  as  ^  a  master-piece  to  which  nothing  equal  has  been 
left  to  us  by  antiquity ;’  a  eulogy,  however,  which  seems  to  us 
now  to  be  somewhat  extravagant. 

In  1693  William  Penn  published  an  ‘  Essay  on  the  Present 
and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.’  His  plan  also  was  that  of  a 
general  congress  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
The  theory  of  governing  men  by  the  influence  of  moral  and 
pacific  means,  which  this  great  man  cherished,  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reducing  to  practice,  and  with  the  most  triumphant 
success,  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

‘  The  Pennsylvanians,’  says  Clarkson,  in  his  Life  of  Penn,  ‘  became 
armed,  though  without  arms  ;  they  became  strong,  though  with¬ 
out  strength ;  they  became  safe,  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety.  The  constable’s  staff*  was  the  only  instrument  of  autho¬ 
rity  amongst  them  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century ;  and  never, 
during  the  administration  of  Penn,  or  that  of  his  proper  succes¬ 
sors,  was  there  a  quarrel  or  a  war.’ 

It  was  after  the  long  and  sanguinary  conflict  in  which  the  un¬ 
principled  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  had  involved  Europe,  that 
the  good  Abb4  de  Saint  Pierre  published  his  celebrated  *  Projet 
de  Paix  Perpetuelle.’  It  appeared  in  three  volumes  12mo.  His 
proposal  was  to  establish  a  permanent  European  Diet,  something 
like  the  Amphictyonic  Council  of  Greece,  ‘  in  which  diet  all  the 
differences  arising  between  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  decided  by  way  of  abitration.’  The  author  did  not 
hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  highest  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  in  condemnation  of  tne  barbarous  usage  of  war.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  very  reason  why  the  (so- 
called)  practical  statesmen  of  the  day,  like  the  profligate  Cardinal 
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Dubois,  ridiculed  the  scheme  as  les  rHcs  (Vim  homme  dc  bien. 
For,  it  may  he  observed,  the  great  maxims  of  eternal  justice,  the 
dictates  of  natural  conscience,  the  solemn  utterances  of  the  holy 
oracle  through  which  God  speaks  to  man,  are  evermore  esteemed 
by  statesmen  as  of  no  authority  whatever  to  bind  them,  and  are 
put  aside  with  a  complacent  and  contemptuous  smile,  as  things 
in  regard  to  which  they  are  privileged  and  ‘  chartered  liber¬ 
tines.’  When  Rousseau,  therefore,  reproduced  the  ideas  of  the 
Ahbd  St.  Pierre,  in  his  little  work  published  in  1761,  under 
the  title,  ‘  Extrait  du  Projet  de  Paix  Perpetuelle,  dc  M.  I’Abbe 
dc  Saint  Pierre,’  he  omitted  all  allusion  to  those  higher  motives. 
‘  The  only  supposition  we  have  made,’  he  says,  ‘  is  that  man¬ 
kind  have  sense  enough,  in  general,  to  know  what  is  useful 
to  them,  and  fortitude  enough  to  embrace  the  means  of  their  own 
happiness.  Should  our  project,  nevertheless,  fail  of  being  put 
into  execution,  it  will  not  be  neglected  because  it  is  chimerical, 
but  because  the  w  orld  is  absurd,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  absurdity 
in  being  wise  among  fools.’  ‘  This  matter,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  am  quite 
aw'are,  is  subject  to  a  thousand  petty  difficulties,  of  w  hich  many 
will  demand  long  explanations;  but  petty  difficulties  will  be 
easily  removed  w  hen  the  necessity  comes,  and  it  is  not  respecting 
them  we  are  to  inquire,  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance. 
When  the  question  of  detail  concerning  the  regulations  of  the 
Congress  shall  come  to  be  discussed,  there  will  be  found  a  thou¬ 
sand  obstacles,  and  ten  thousand  means  of  removing  them.  The 
question  to  be  examined  here  is  whether,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
such  an  enterprise  is  possible  or  not.’  The  magical  genius  of 
Rousseau  secured  for  the  plan  a  more  extensive,  if  not  more 
respectful  consideration,  than  the  devoted  benevolence  of  the 
good  Abbd  St.  Pierre. 

This  subject  has  not  escaped  the  speculative  genius  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  most  profound  and  illustrious  of  its  philosophers, 
Immanuel  Kant,  published,  in  1795,  a  project  of  perpetual  peace, 
by  means  of  a  code  of  international  law.  ^  What  wc  mean  to 
propose,’  he  says,  *  is  a  general  Congress  of  nations,  of  w'hich 
both  the  meeting  and  the  duration  are  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
sovereign  wills  of  the  league,  and  not  an  indissoluble  Union  like 
that  w’hich  exists  between  the  several  states  of  North  America, 
founded  on  a  municipal  constitution.  Such  a  Congress,  and  such 
a  league,  are  the  only  means  of  realizing  the  idea  of  a  true  public 
law,  according  to  which  the  difference  between  nations  would  be 

I  determined  by  civil  proceedings,  as  those  between  individuals  are 

j  determined  by  civil  judicature,  instead  of  resorting  to  war  a 

means  of  redress  w'orthy  only  of  barbarians.’ 

^  Among  the  papers  ot  Jeremy  Rentham,  given  to  the  world 
since  his  death,  by  Dr.  Bowring,  there  is  one  dated  so  far  back 
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as  1786,  containing  an  unfinished  ‘  Essay  on  Perpetual  Peace.’ 
After  examining  and  classifying  the  ordinary  causes  of  war,  he 
proposes  the  following  among  the  means  by  which  its  recurrence 
may  be  prevented : — ‘  1.  The  codification  of  such  unwritten  laws 
as  are  already  established  by  custom.  2.  New  conventions  and 
new  international  laws,  must  be  made  on  all  unsettled  points, 
that  is  to  say,  on  nearly  all  matters  that  can  possibly  become  the 
object  of  disputes  between  two  states.  3.  An  improvement  in 
the  style  of  laws  and  other  acts.’  The  better  to  insure  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  plan,  Bentham  adds  the  two  following  fundamental 
propositions: — ‘  1.  The  reduction,  on  a  fixed  scale,  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  different  European  states.  2.  The 
emancipation  of  the  colonies  of  each  state.’ 

That  philosophers,  jurisconsults,  and  divines,  should  entertain 
such  ideas  can  excite  no  astonishment.  The  only  wonder,  indeed, 
is,  that  these  classes  do  not  more  earnestly  and  unanimously  pro¬ 
test  against  the  continuance  of  that  monstrous  system  of  brute 
force,  which  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  ideas  which 
they  are  supposed  severally  to  reverence  and  represent ;  for  the 
military  spirit  casts  the  most  insolent  contempt  on  the  principles 
of  philosophy,  and  the  authority  of  law,  no  less  than  on  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  precepts  of  religion.  But  it  will  probably  surprise 
our  readers  to  learn  that  the  greatest  warrior  of  modern  times, 
whose  existence  was  ‘  a  scourge  of  God  ’  to  all  Europe,  enter¬ 
tained,  at  one  period,  a  similar  vision  of  universal  peace.  In  his 
conversations  at  St.  Helena  he  gave  utterance  to  some  most 
remarkable  sentiments.  Speaking  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he 
says,  ‘  1  believed  then,  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  that  the  lot  of 
France,  and  of  Europe,  and  my  own,  were  fixed,  the  war  being 
finished.  It  was  the  English  cabinet  that  rekindled  it  all ;  it  is 
to  it  alone  that  Europe  owes  all  the  calamities  that  followed — it 
alone  is  responsible.  I'or  me,  I  meant  to  devote  myself  to  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  F'rance,  and  I  believed  that  I  should 
have  brought  forth  prodigies.  I  should  have  lost  nothing  on  the 
side  of  glory,  but  gained  much  on  the  side  of  happiness.  I  should 
have  made  the  moral  conquest  of  all  Europe,  as  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishing  it  by  arms.  Of  what  lustre  am  I  deprived  ! 

•  •  .  I  had  a  project  for  general  peace  by  draw  ing  all  the  powers 
to  an  immense  reduction  of  their  standing  armies.  And  then, 
perhaps,  as  intelligence  became  universally  diffused,  one  might 
be  permitted  to  dream  of  the  application  to  the  great  European 
family,  of  an  institution  like  the  American  Congress,  or  that  of 
the  Amphictyon,  in  Greece  ;  and  then  w  hat  a  perspective  before 
us  of  greatness,  of  happiness,  of  prosperity — what  a  grand  and 
Jnagnilicent  spectacle  !  However  that  may  be,  this  agglomeration 
of  Luropean  peoples  must  arrive  sooner  or  later,  by  the  mere 
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force  of  events.  The  impulse  is  already  given,  and  I  do  not 
think,  after  my  fall,  and  the  disappearance  of  my  system,  that 
any  balance  of  power  will  be  possible  in  Europe,  but  this  union 
and  federation  of  the  great  nations.  The  first  sovereign  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  first  great  disturbance,  shall  embrace  in  good 
faith,  the  cause  of  the  people,  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of 
all  Europe,  and  will  be  able  to  undertake  anything  he  wishes.* 
Elsewhere  he  says,  ‘  There  are,  in  fact,  now^  only  two  nations, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western.  France,  England,  Spain,  &c., 
have  the  same  customs,  the  same  religion,  and  nearly  the  same 
ideas.  It  is  only  one  family ^  and  those  who  wish  to  set  them  at 
war,  wish  for  a  civil  war^ 

These  are  no  mean  authorities  in  support  of  the  same  idea ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  no  unreasonable  display  of  modesty,  if, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  some  very  small 
men,  whom  we  occasionally  meet,  were  to  curl  their  lip  a  little 
less  scornfully  at  the  aspirations  and  projects  of  the  friends  of 
peace  in  this  country.  It  may  be  said  that  these  arc  only  the 
dreams  of  philosophical  anchorities  and  speculative  theorists. 
Be  it  so.  And  has  not  every  great  truth  first  existed  as  a  dream, 
or  what  the  world  deemed  a  dream,  in  some  mind,  ere  it  was 
translated  into  action  ?  W as  not  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  the 
power  of  the  Cross,  once  as  a  dream,  ‘  dreamt  on  the  hard  pillow 
of  Calvary  V  Has  not  this  been  the  history  of  every  great  moral 
revolution  effected  in  our  world  ?  It  has  originated  in  an  idea, 
cast  forth  into  the  bosom  of  society,  by  some  profound  and  ad¬ 
venturous  mind,  who,  in  the  depths  of  a  serene  and  meditative 
spirit,  pondered  and  revolved  great  thoughts,  to  be  first  scorned, 
buffeted,  and  rejected,  by  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  yet  sur¬ 
viving  by  virtue  of  that  indestructible  vitality  which  belongs  to 
aU  genuine  truth,  it  is  taken  up  and  cherished  by  other  and 
kindred  souls,  until  its  divinity  and  power  becoming  graduafiy 
recognised  by  all,  it  is  at  length  tardily  received  and  embodied 
in  the  positive  institutions  of  society.  And  so  beyond  doubt 
will  it  be  with  this  idea  of  Peace.  Nay,  we  believe  there  are 
pregnant  signs  to  prove  that  the  period  of  transition  is  at  hand— 
that  even  now  this  thought  is  struggling  to  incarnate  itself  in 
some  organized  form.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  within  the 
last  twelve  months  the  attempt  has  been  made  for  the  first  time 
in  the  four  greatest  legislative  assemblies  of  the  world,  to  obtain 
legal  recognition  of  the  principle — that  it  is  time  for  the  civilized 
^d  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  to  adopt  some  method  more 
just  and  rational  for  settling  international  disputes,  than  by  having 
recourse  to  the  sword.  Without  any  previous  concert,  or  even 
any  mutual  acquaintance  with  each  other’s  purpose,  the  proposal 
to  discuss  this  question  was  placed  on  record  at  nearlv  the  same 
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time,  before  the  Central  Parliament  of  Germanv  at  Frankfort, 
bv  Mr.  Huge  (and  a  great  and  august  assembly  that  unquestion¬ 
ably  was  while  at  Frankfort) ;  the  French  National  Assembly  by 
M.  Bouvet;  the  American  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Tuck,  and  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Cobden. — Of 
this  last,  and  the  debate  which  took  place  at  its  introduction,  we 
should  have  liked  to  speak  at  length,  had  our  space  permitted. 
It  required  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  to  place  such  a  notice  of  motion  on  the  books  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  very  long  since  a  petition  in 
favour  of  arbitration,  presented  from  the  Peace  Society  by  their 
old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  Hindlcy,  was  received  by  the  House 
with  that  burst  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  by  which  the  people’s 
representatives  sometimes  testify  their  own  serene  and  superior 
wisdom,  and  their  respect  for  the  opinions  of  their  constituents. 
And  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  very  session,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  thought  it  graceful  and  safe  to  sneer  at  ‘  the  one 
petition  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of  universal  peace,’ 
while  many  honourable  members  betrayed  a  strong  disposition  to 
'  show  their  teeth  by  way  of  smile,’  when  the  question  was  first 
mooted  by  Mr.  Cobden.  But  a  significant  and  salutary  change 
gradually  crept  over  the  minds  of  these  laughing  senators.  The 
sneer  w\as  observed  gently  to  fade  away,  and  their  countenances 
to  settle  dowm  into  an  aspect  of  considerable  gravity.  For  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  Peace  Congress  Committee  had  commenced  an 
extensive  and  powerful  agitation  throughout  the  country,  which 
spread  with  a  rapidity  and  success  almost  unparalleled.  The 
exposures  recently  made  by  the  publications  of  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Reform  Association,  had  prepared  the  public  mind 
to  listen  with  considerable  sensitiveness  to  the  revelations  that 
were  made  of  the  enormous  costliness  of  the  war  system,  while 
the  slumbering  conscience  of  the  country  seemed  to  awaken  out 
of  a  long  dream,  to  a  justcr  perception  of  the  fearful  criminality 
in  which  war  involved  a  nation.  Immense  and  enthusiastic 
public  meetings  received  and  ratified  the  doctrines  of  peace,  and 
everywhere  the  people  heard  them  gladly.  Petitions  in  favour 
of  Sir.  Cobden’s  motion  began  to  pour  into  the  House  with 
ominous  frequency.  Memorials  and  private  letters,  and  appli¬ 
cations  for  interviews,  came  also  in  quick  succession  upon  many 
honourable  members  ;  so  that  when  the  discussion  really  came  on, 
the  House,  by  virtue  of  this  valuable  preliminary  discipline,  had 
been  brought  into  a  sober  and  chastened  temper  of  mind.  With 
the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane — an  exception  far 
too  insignificant  to  merit  further  notice — there  was  no  attempt 
made  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  to  treat  with  ridi¬ 
cule  cither  the  general  doctrines  of  peace,  or  the  particular  pro- 
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position  then  before  the  House.  The  motion  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  combi¬ 
nation  of  boldness  and  wisdom. 

It  is  clear  that  some  honourable  members  who  had  come  sup¬ 
plied  with  many  an  impromptu  fait  d  foisfr,  against  the  Utopian¬ 
ism  of  the  supposed  project,  were  greatly  disconcerted  by  the 
calm,  sober,  practical  proposal,  which  Mr.  Cobden  developed  to 
the  House  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  and  clearness.  He 
adduced  some  astounding  facts  to  show  how  the  national  resources 
were  wasted,  and  the  noblest  discoveries  of  science  perverted,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  brutal  and  barbarous  system  on  which 
Europe  deems  it  wise  to  base  its  whole  structure  of  social  civili¬ 
zation. 

*  A  great  discovery  came  to  the  aid  of  civilization — the  discovery  of 
Fulton — which  he  and  others  probably  hoped  would  be  made  contribu¬ 
tory  to  the  unalloyed  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind.  What 
has  been  the  effect  in  our  case  ?  We  set  to  work  to  construct  a  steam 
navy.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not ;  but  I  want  you 
to  try  and  make  it  in  some  degree  unnecessary  in  future.  The  govern¬ 
ment  continued  to  work  at  the  steam  navy  until  we  had  as  much  money 
invested  in  steam  vessels  of  war,  as  we  had  invested  in  our  merchant 
steamers.  I  made  this  statement  last  year  ;  I  repeat  it  advisedly  as 
capable  of  the  strictest  proof.  It  w  as  then  received  with  incredulity 
and  surjwise  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
some  facts  which  I  showed  him  afterw’ards,  rather  staggered  him ;  and 
I  am  now  prepared  to  prove  that  when  I  stated  the  fact  last  year,  it  was 
strictly  true  that  we  had  invested  in  steam  vessels  of  w'ar  a  larger 
amount  than  the  whole  cost  of  our  mercantile  steam  marine ;  and  you 
had  far  more  expended  in  steam  basins  and  docks  for  repair  of  those 
vessels,  than  was  invested  in  the  private  docks  and  yards  for  building 
and  repairing  private  steamers.  What  are  we  to  deduce  from  these 
facts?  That  instead  of  making  the  progress  of  civilization  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind — instead  of  making  the  arts  of  cmli- 
zation  available  for  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  peace, — you  are 
constantly  bringing  these  improvements  in  science  to  bear  upon  the 
arts  of  war,  and  thus  making  peace,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  themselves 
contributory  to  the  barbarism  of  the  age.’  * 

Mr.  Cobden  was  ably  sustained  by  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor, 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  others. 
Mr.  Bright  had  already  done  good  service  to  the  cause  by  the 
admirable  speech  he  delivered  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  the 
great  meeting  at  Exeter-hall.  The  principal  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Both, 
however,  met  the  proposal  in  a  serious  and  respectful  spirit,  and 
the  concessions  they  made  in  favour  of  the  principle,  w'cre  far 
niorc  important  and  weighty  than  the  arguments  they  adduced 

•  Vide  Daily  News,  June  13,  1849. 
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iigainst  its  immediate  and  formal  adoption.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  examine  at  length  the  course  of  observation  adopted 
by  these  noble  lords,  but  our  readers  will  find  this  done  with 
ability  and  temper,  in  the  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

That  such  a  question  should  be  gravely  entertained  and  dis¬ 
cussed  before  the  leading  legislatures  of  the  world,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  full  of  hopeful  augury,  and  indicates  the  immense  progress 
that  has  been  already  made  in  the  right  direction.  We  must, 
however,  acknowledge  that  we  expect  little  result  from  the 
counsels  of  senates,  or  the  acts  of  governments,  for  the  general 
pacification  of  the  world,  except  as  they  are  controlled  by  popular 
opinion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  though  wars  have  most  fre¬ 
quently  originated  in  the  selfish  ambition  of  kings,  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  intrigues  of  diplomatists,  and  the  incapacity  or  utter  moral 
recklessness  of  those  in  power ;  the  people  in  many  instances 
have  entered  far  too  readily  into  the  spirit  of  their  rulers,  and 
cheered  them  on  in  ‘  the  bloody  game,’  by  the  malign  enthusiasm 
of  mutual  hatred  and  contempt.  We  are  quite  aware  indeed 
that  these  feelings  of  international  animosity,  so  often  pleaded 
by  governments,  as  justifying,  if  not  occasioning,  the  hostile 
policy  they  reciprocally  assume,  are  themselves  the  fruit  of  that 
sinister  moral  education,  by  which  those  who  are  ‘  the  children  of 
one  father,’  have  been  carefully  taught  to  regard  each  other  as 
‘  natural  enemies,’  because  the  few  had  an  interest,  or  imagined 
they  had  an  interest,  in  fomenting  jealousies  and  hereditary 
feuds  among  the  many.  Before  wars,  therefore,  and  the  pretexts 
for  war,  can  cease,  the  people  in  all  countries  must  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  their  own  hands.  Everything,  indeed,  is  contributing 
to  this  consummation.  The  predominance  which  the  popular 
clement  is  acquiring  in  almost  all  European  States — the  spread 
of  intelligence  and  education,  so  fatal  to  the  ignorant  prejudices 
of  the  past,  which  have  kept  nations  apart — the  extension  of  in¬ 
ternational  commerce  and  literature,  the  rapid  increase  of  means 
and  facilities  of  communication  by  railways — the  frequent  inter¬ 
course  which  must  consequently  take  place  between  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of 
friendly  offices  that  must  necessarily  ensue,  all  these  things  are 
helping  forward,  most  auspiciously,  the  cause  of  peace  and 
human  brotherhood.  And  the  more  there  is  of  all  this,  the  better. 
Far  from  sharing  in  the  fantastic  apprehensions  of  a  very  fan¬ 
tastic  member  of  the  Upper  House,  that  the  Londoners  and 
Parisians  should  convert  hospitable  visits  into  occasions  of 
sanguinary  collisions,  we  adopt,  with  our  whole  heart,  the 
''•iser  sentiment  of  M.  Bastiat,  the  eminent  French  writer  on 
Political  Economy.  ‘  Our  principle  is  this  : — The  leant  posnhle 
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contact  between  the  goternments ;  the  utmost  possible  contact 
between  the  peoples.  And  why  ?  Because  the  contact  of  govern¬ 
ments  compromises  peace,  while  the  contact  of  peoples  guaran¬ 
tees  it.* 

But  something  more  than  this  is  required.  It  is  manifest  that 
a  strong  feeling  is  taking  possession  of  many  earnest  and  benevo¬ 
lent  minds  in  all  countries  of  Christendom  against  that  savage 
regime  of  mutual  suspicion  and  defiance,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
va^ed  in  Europe,  as  disgraceful  to  the  enlightenment  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  age.  But  these  minds  are  isolated  and  apart; 
unaware,  to  a  great  extent,  of  each  other’s  convictions,  and 
restrained  by  the  tyrannical  dominion  which  the  old  system  has 
acquired  over  the  public  mind,  from  giving  full  utterance  to  those 
thoughts  that  are  labouring  in  their  own  bosoms,  as  doubtful  of 
the  amount  of  sympathy  and  response  which  they  might  elicit. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  bring  these  men  together,  so  as  to 
give  visible  form  and  organization  to  the  sentiment  in  favour  of 
universal  peace,  which  is  thus  widely  floating  throughout  Euro¬ 
pean  society.  On  this  ground,  we  hail,  with  unqualified  satisfac¬ 
tion,  those  assemblies  under  the  name  of  Peace  Congresses,  of 
which  we  have  heard  much  within  the  last  few  months.  That 
which  took  place  at  Brussels  last  year,  mainly  through  the  faith 
and  courage  of  that  true  friend  of  humanity,  ]\Ir.  Elihu  Burritt, 
was,  in  every  respect,  a  remarkable  and  impressive  demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  second  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Paris,  during  the  present  month,  for  which  preparations 
are  now  being  made,  will  be  on  a  far  larger  scale.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  French  Government  has  given  its  cheerful  and 
cordial  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  and  that  many  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  honourable  names  in  France,  including  Lamartine, 
Michel  Chevalier,  Horace  Say,  Larochefoucault  Liancourt, 
Francisque  Bouvet,  Coquerel,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others,  have 
associated  themselves  in  a  committee  of  organization,  to  welcome 
the  delegates  from  other  countries  who  may  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  make  all  preliminary  preparations  to  insure  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  success.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  gentlemen  from 
America  are  already  on  the  Atlantic,  on  their  way  to  join  this 
convocation ;  where  they  will  meet  eminent  and  enlightened  men, 
who  will  represent,  it  is  believed,  nearly  every  country  in  Europe. 
That  some  of  the  English  papers  will  open  upon  this  meeting, 
they  did  on  that  of  Brussels,  a  volley  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  is 
not  unlikely.  And  if  there  be  any  who  fear,  in  vindication  of  a 
gpreat  principle,  to  encounter  such  martyrdom  as  the  false  and 
pro^gate  ‘  Times’  can  inflict,  let  them  carefully  eschew  all  com 
ncxion  with  this  movement.  But  w’^hosoever  has  earnestly  mourned 
over  the  miserable  desolations  which  humanity  has  endured  during 
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the  dreary  centuries  of  the  past,  while  tyrants  and  conquerors 
have,  without  fear  or  remorse,  ‘  cried  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war,* — whosoever  listens  with  sympathy  to  the  groans  wrung 
from  the  toiling  millions  of  Christendom,  crushed  and  smothered 
beneath  the  mountainous  weight  of  taxation  which  war  expendi¬ 
ture  has  heaped  upon  them — whosoever  reverencing  the  moral 

a  of  his  own  nature,  longs  for  the  deliverance  of  his  race 
e  degrading  yoke  of  military  government — whosoever  has 
looked  with  consternation  and  dismay  into  that  tremendous  abyss 
of  financial  embarrassment  and  social  misery,  which  yawns  at  the 
very  foundation  of  almost  all  European  states — whosoever  would 
wrest  from  the  hand  of  despotism  the  rod  of  iron,  wherewith  it 
has  restrained  the  development  of  liberty  and  progress  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth — whosoever  feels  shame  for  the  burning 
brand  of  reproach  stamped  on  the  brow  of  Christianity  by  the 
infinite  enormities  of  cruelty  and  crime,  perpetrated  by  those  who 
bear  its  name — whosoever  has  faith  in  the  ultimate  power  and 
triumph  of  truth  and  love  as  means  of  governing  the  world,  in¬ 
stead  of  brute  force — whosoever  looks  forward  with  assured 
expectation  to  those  ‘  scenes  surpassing  fable  and  yet  true,’ 
which  expand  before  the  eye  in  the  dim  and  distant  vista  of 
prophecy,  let  all  such  look  with  respect,  gratitude,  and  hope,  to 
this  assembly  of  devoted  men,  who  are  about  to  gather  from  the 
various  countries  of  Christendom  in  the  capital  of  continental 
Europe,  to  lift  up  their  voice  in  solemn  protest,  in  the  name  of 
reason, justice, humanity,  religion,  and  that  God,  who  ‘hath made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,’  against  that  system  of  abomination 
and  blood,  which  has  hitherto  cursed  the  earth  with,  its  cruelties, 
and  insulted  the  heavens  with  its  impieties  and  crimes. 


The  History^  of  Greece,  By  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St* 
David’s.  Vol.  V.  8vo.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  arc  glad  to  receive  another  volume  of  this  edition  of  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall’s  ‘  History,*  and  are  quite  satisfied,  on  an  inspection  of  its  contents, 
at  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  its  appearance.  The  work  is  one  of 
which  English  scholarship  may  well  be  proud — uniting  sound  erudition 
with  elegant  taste,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Greek 
history,  with  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  very  felicitous  style  of 
composition.  Having  repeatedly  expressed  our  opinion  on  its  merits. 
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we  shall  not  now  make  any  attempt  at  elaborate  criticism.  \Vc 
do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  concur  in  all  the  views  which  are 
broached.  Some  characters  are  sketched  with  a  more  favourable  hand 
than  we  should  incline  to,  while  a  few  others  are  more  deeply  shaded 
than  appears  to  us  to  be  warranted.  We  know,  however,  of  no 
classical  history  which,  as  a  whole,  is  so  entitled  to  approval  and  admi¬ 
ration.  Bishop  Thirlwall  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  perfect  the 
work,  and  he  will  have  his  reward  in  the  permanent  hold  it  must  take 
on  the  public  mind.  Its  appearance,  with  the  contemporaneous  work 
of  Mr.  Grote,  constitutes  a  new  era  in  Greek  history,  and  leads  us  to 
pity  the  English  reader  of  a  former  generation,  who  was  doomed  to 
gather  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  superficial  and  party-coloured  volumes  of  Mitford.  The  present 
W'ork  is  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  scholarship  of  the  day.  It  is 
erudite  without  being  dry,  and  liberal  without  scepticism.  It  bespeaks 
the  learning  of  a  scholar  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  consti- 
tutes  a  record  of  the  past,  from  which  the  student  and  the  philosopher 
of  our  day  may  gain  an  instructive  insight  into  the  character  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Greeks. 


Facsimile  Large  Edition. — TJie  English  Version  of  the  Polyglot  Bible; 
containing  the  Old  atid  Netv  Testametits:  with  a  Copious  and  Original 
Selection  of  References  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages^  exhibited 
in  a  manner  hitherto  unattempted.  London  :  Bagster  and  Son. 
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This  is  a  beautiful  volume,  of  ‘  the  getting  up’  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
})ossible  to  speak  too  highly.  It  does  vast  credit  to  the  publishers, 
whose  reputation  already  stands  pre-eminent  in  their  adopted  line. 
The  edition  is  a  facsimile,  in  larger  type,  of  the  ‘  English  Version  of 
Bagster’s  Polyglot  Bible,’  to  which  it  corresponds  page  for  page. 
This  fact  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  detailed  description,  as  the 
‘English  Version’  has  already  circulated  by  thousands,  and  is  well 
known  to  our  readers.  Those  whose  sight  disqualifies  them  for  using 
the  former  editions,  will  rejoice  in  a  reprint  which  evinces  due  regard 
to  their  infirmity.  ‘  The  text  is  that  of  the  Authorized  Version,  print^ 
with  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy.  The  References  are  original  in 
plan  and  arrangement ;  the  chronology,  the  marginal  readings,  the 
tables  of  weights,  measures,  &c.,  are  from  the  best  authorities ;  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  text  of  the  histories  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  tables  of  comparative  chronology’,  the 
history  of  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
and  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  tabular  harmony  of  the  four 
gospel  narratives,  and  the  list  of  the  parables,  the  comparative  view  of 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  New  Testament  wTiters, 
will  be  found  valuable  and  complete ;  the  maps  have  been  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  both  as  regards  their  geographical  accuracy  and 
their  artistic  execution,  and  contain  the  latest  information.’ 
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Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere,  By  W.  J. 

Birch,  M.A.  London  :  C.  Mitchell. 

Mb.  Birch  supplies  us  with  his  views  in  a  sentence  quite  worthy  of 
transferring  to  our  pages.  ‘  We  have,  therefore,’  he  says,  at  the  close 
of  a  sketch  of  Shakspere’s  times,  ‘  every  d  priori  argument  to  suppose 
from  his  life,  what  we  have  to  confirm  in  the  d  posteriori  examination 
of  his  works,  that  the  tendency  of  Shakspere’s  philosophy,  and  his 
views  of  religion,  were  of  a  sceptical  tendency.’  As  a  further  proof  of 
the  author’s  skill  in  the  use  of  philosophical  language,  we  are  told  that 
Shakspere  derived  many  of  his  idiosyyicrasies  from  contemporary  drama¬ 
tists,  and  that  ‘  the  author  is  more  personally  objective  in  Hamlet  than 
in  any  other  play,  there  is,  therefore^  the  more  reason  for  believing  him 
individually  represented  in  its  sentiments.’  If  our  readers  want  further 
evidence  of  this  gentleman’s  capacity  to  understand  the  man  on  whom 
he  comments,  they  will  have  sufficient  when  they  know  he  declares 
that  at  Shakspere’s  death,  ‘  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he 
might  put  as  his  own  epitaph,  “  For  O,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  for¬ 
got ’  and  accounts  for  the  oblivion  by  explaining  ‘that  the  reverence 
which  he  showed  to  no  person  or  subject,  was  the  reason  why  no 
reverence  was  extended  to  him.’  Did  the  author  know  that  fifteen 
years  after  William  Shakspere  died,  John  Milton  wrote  for  his  epitaph? — 

‘  Dear  Son  of  Memory — great  heir  of  fame, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument.* 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  book,  which  is  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  gathering  out  of  every  play  all  that  seems  to  favour  the  author’s 
hypothesis,  and  then,  no  matter  who  may  say  it,  putting  it  down  as  the 
expression  of  Shakspere’s  own  sentiments.  Nobody  denies  that  there 
is  much  scepticism,  much  profanity  in  the  plays  ;  but  Mr.  Birch  should 
have  set  himself  to  answer  the  question.  How  far  can  we  deduce  any 
dramatist’s  opinion  from  works  whose  perfection  is  measured  by  his 
power  of  concealing  his  own  individuality?  rather  than  have  heaped 
together,  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  everything  that  could  be  twisted 
into  scepticism  in  Shakspere.  We  quite  believe  that  his  opinions  are 
m  his  w'orks ;  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any  man  with  a  less  com¬ 
prehensive  mind  than  his  own  will  ever  succeed  in  finding  these 
opinions,  and  presenting  them  in  a  digested  form ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  whoever  may  do  it,  Mr.  Birch  is  not  the  man — he  went  to 
look  for  a  certain  thing,  and  he  has  found  it.  We  all  knew  it  was 
there  before,  and  have  no  thanks  to  give  the  author  for  his  acuteness, 
but  great  pity  for  his  seemingly  utter  incapacity  to  find  anything  else. 


The  Atmosphere^  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,  By  Thomas  Dick, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  ‘  Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy.’  London : 
Beligious  Tract  Society. 

Df  these  two  volumes  of  the  ‘  Monthly  Series  ’  we  prefer  the  subject 
of  the  latter,  and  the  execution  of  the  former.  We  have  had  so  much 
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popular  science  that  we  are  glad  to  see  an  attempt  to  lead  the  class  for 
whom  this  series  is  intended  to  another  subject.  Dr.  Dick’s  volume, 
like  all  his  publications,  is  full  of  facts,  is  not  devoid  of  some  strange 
speculations,  and  is  throughout  tinged  by  religious  feeling.  ‘The 
Schools  of  Philosophy  ’  is  liable  to  the  old  fault — that  the  attempt  at 
brevity  has  ended  in  obscurity.  The  sketches  are  too  often  not  minia¬ 
tures  so  much  as  but  the  difficulties  were  great  and  the  attempt 

a  good  one. 


The  Electoral  Laws  of  Belgium  proposed  as  the  Basis  of  Parliamentary 

Reform  in  England,  Translated,  with  the  Commentary  of  M.  J.  B. 

Bivort,  by  P.  E.  Barnes,  Esq.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  would  direct  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  little 
volume,  as  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
careful  digest  of  the  articles  of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  which  have 
reference  to  the  provisions  embraced  in  the  ‘  People’s  Charter.’  To 
this  is  prefixed  an  admirable  essay  on  the  general  subject  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  taking  up  these  points  in  detail,  and  showing  their 
reasonableness.  The  author  is  not  a  Universal  Suffragist,  but  hopes  that 
the  list  of  the  householders  of  England  will  be  identical  with  the  list 
of  its  patriotic  and  happy  freemen.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  own  words  as  to  his  design  in  this  volume :  ‘  Our  purpose  has  been 
to  consider  the  reforms  here  treated  of  in  relation  to  a  state  where  the 
institutions  sought  in  these  reforms  do  exist  simultaneously,  and  operate 
successfully ;  where  peace  and  content  perv^ade  all  grades  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  where  the  energies  of  every  class,  undistracted  by  political 
craving,  are  directed  to  the  advancement  of  their  social  welfare — 
where  the  state  expenditure  is  administered  with  the  most  rigidly 
economical  regard  for  the  national  industry — where,  in  fine,  the  springs 
of  civilization  are  at  last  to  have  fair  play.*  The  author  merits  the 
thanks  of  all  who  labour  in  the  people’s  cause  for  the  powerful  experi¬ 
mental  arguments  with  which  his  volume  furnishes  them  from  the 
condition  of  Belgium  under  its  liberal  constitution. 


Memoir  of  Joseph  Tuckerman^  2)./).,  of  Boston^  fU,  S.J  Published  by 
the  Christian  Tract  Society.  London:  J.  Chapman.  1849. 

A  BRIEF  but  very  interesting  account  of  a  man,  noted  in  his  day  for 
his  ‘  spirit  and  power.*  Dr.  Tuckerman  possessed  great  excellence  of 
character,  and  was  especially  marked  by  the  strength  and  tenderness 
of  his  benevolence.  He  devoted  himself  with  singular  zeal  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  poor,  and  by  his  labours  in  connexion  with  the  ‘  ministry  at 
large,  was  honoured  to  accomplish  much  good.*  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  interests  of  the  masses  are  engaging  the  attention  of  Christian 
people,  the  ‘  Memoir’  of  this  remarkable  man  is  adapted  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  in  the  guidance,  enlightenment,  and  promotion  of  their  love  and 
mercy.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  all  its  contents, 
we  can  safely  say,  that  the  little  work  before  us  deserves  the  careful 
j^imsal  of  those  who  would  be  found  faithful  to  their  solemn  responsi¬ 
bilities  ‘  to  those  that  arc  lost.’ 
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